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BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  study  has  been  designed  to  give  every  one  who  can 
not  attend  a  university  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  advantages 
of  instruction  and  culture  that  may  be  helpful  to  him.  To  those  who 
desire  to  study  for  degrees  or  teachers'  certificates,  for  cultural  or 
vocational  purposes,  the  correspondence  study  method  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  tbe 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full  directions 
for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page ; 
(b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop 
constructive  thinking  and  to  test  the  student's  method  of  work  and 
his  understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered 
for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension 
Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the 
University  each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor,  who  carefully 
corrects  and  grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  help- 
ful suggestions  for  future  study.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage, 
therefore,  not  to  send  in  another  assignment  until  the  previous  one 
has  been  returned  so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  contained. 
Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments,  additional  assignments  will 
be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in 
work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not 
submit  more  than  four  assignments  a  week. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is  an 
assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  instructors  and 
by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage  study 
in  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many  who  thus  become 
interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be  led  to  avail  themselves 
of  residence  study.  In  residence  the  student  comes  into  personal  con- 
tact with  teachers  and  a  large  body  of  students.  The  constant  contact 
with  scholarly  and  cultured  people  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
prime  factor  in  the  rounded  education  of  young  people. 

However,  to  quote  the  University^  of  Texas  Bulletin:  "...  Cor- 
respondence study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  correspondence 
instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual;  each  student  comes  into 
individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a  way  impossible  in  the 
crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole  of  every  lesson  with  a  cense- 
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quent  advantage  to  himself  that  is  obvious.  Full  opportunity  is  given 
to  discuss  all  difficulties  in  writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in 
itself  affords  valuable  training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student 
is  not  hampered  by  the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  study 
at  his  convenience  without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term." 
Quoting  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Monitor:  "Those  who  find 
their  only  opportunity  for  study  in  the  correspondence  method  should 
never  feel  apologetic  or  unfortunate.  Dr.  Harper,  once  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  long  ago  discovered  that  'the  work  done  by 
correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom.'  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  reports  that  many  correspondence-study  stu- 
dents testify  that  their  correspondence-study  work  meant  more  to 
them  than  work  in  residence.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  scores  of 
other  universities  and  colleges,  including  the  universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Indiana,  California,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina,  endorse 
the  method  of  granting  college  credit  to  their  successful  correspond- 
ence students.  The  correspondence  method,  then,  is  a  valid,  practicable, 
approved  method  of  study  and  instruction." 

CREDIT 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Requirements 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  page  10.  Courses  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence.  The  other  courses 
listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  toward  state  teachers'  certificates.  Teachers  are  advised  by 
the  department  to  take  no  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  extension 
work  during  the  school  year. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  %  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification  credit. 
Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work,  which  is 
the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.  The  quickest  and 
best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  correspondence  in- 
struction with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school.  However,  teachers  who  completed  one  summer  school  unit  in 
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extension  before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer  school 
unit  for  each  six  semester  hours  of  work  until  the  certificate  has  been 
raised  one  class. 

Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  residence 
work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45  semester 
hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done  entirely 
by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum  of 
correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant  must 
have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  high 
school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank  that 
will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit  for  work 
taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the  University 
and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However,  this  is  necessary 
when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is 
given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours,  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments  in 
a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another   institution  when  this   request  is   made  by  the 
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student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  towards 
their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however,  that 
do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  instruction 
in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates 
•when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student.  The  State  Department  has 
requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  at  only  two 
stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September  30.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  under  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  If  courses  for  pro- 
fessional credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 

NON-CREDIT  ADULT  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to 
continue  study  without  securing  academic  or  professional  credit.  Any 
mature  person,  regardless  of  previous  education,  may  register  as  a 
non-credit  student  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulletin,  but 
such  a  student  must  satisfy  the  instructor  of  his  ability  to  perform  the 
work.  The  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  adult  education 
courses  to  the  individual's  needs  and  interests.  The  following  courses 
are  suggested  as  being  especially  adaptable  for  the  purpose  of  general 
adult  education: 
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General   Economics 

Economic   History 

Investments 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of   Education 
Public    School   Education   in   the 

South 
Public  Education  in  the  United 

States 
N.   C,    History 
English  Composition 
Business  English 
Modern  Drama 
Dramatic  Composition 
The  Contemporary  American  Short 
Story 


The  Short  Story 

Shakespeare 

Introduction   to   Geology 

Industrial   and   Commercial   Geography 

Foundations  of  Modern  History 

American  History 

Comparative  Government 

History   of   Music 

General   Psychology 

History  of  Agriculture 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social 

Introduction   to   Sociology 

The  Study  of  Social  Problems 

The  Family  and  Marriage 

Crime  and  Its   Social  Treatment 


FEES 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged  a  fee  of  eight  dollars 
($8.00)  for  each  half  course  (subject)  and  a  fee  of  thirteen  dollars 
and  a  half  ($13.50)  for  each  whole  course.  For  non-residents  the  fees 
are  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  half  course  and  seventeen  dollars 
($17.00)  for  a  whole  course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded 
after  a  course  is  once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done 
during  the  first  three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time, 
a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given 
for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five 
weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within 
that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months.  Only  one  renewal  is  allowed. 

A  certificate  or  diploma,  size  9x12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course, 
at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses 
receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3  x  5  inches,  giving  all  necessary 
information  concerning  completed  courses. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course 
the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued  and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repurchase 
unless  a  two-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the  name  of  the 
student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the  books  were  used, 
and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package  of  books. 

Upon  application  to  the  Extension  Division  reference  books  for 
supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it  is 
advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering  for 
another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first.) 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be  required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  Extension  Division 
receives  the  first  assignment  from  the  student. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
each  week.  Only  four  assignments  in  a  course  may  be  submitted  per 
week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of 
residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45 
semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done 
entirely  by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum 
of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission. 

10.  Teachers  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  exten- 
sion work  during  the  school  year. 

11.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a  final 
grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of 
traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student 
who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is 
not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the 
University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other 
qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only 
honest  work. 
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To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

HOW  TO  REGISTER  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back  of 
this  bulletin ;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY 
LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  catalogue.  If  you 
are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  information,  where  called 
for,  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate;  that  is,  hind  (whether 
elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class  (whether 
A.  B.  or  C)  ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  13  of  the 
registration  blank. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Each  year  the  University  conducts  a  number  of  extension  classes 
in  many  communities  of  the  state.  These  classes  usually  meet  one 
double  period  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  University  faculty.  There  are  two  semesters  in  the  extension 
class  year:  the  first  begins  about  October  first  and  ends  in  January, 
the  second  begins  February  first  and  closes  in  May.  Most  of  the 
subjects  in  the  University  curriculum  can  be  given  in  extension  classes. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  now  being  offered:  Economics, 
Commerce,  Education,  Engineering,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  French,  Spanish,  Rural  Social  Science, 
and  Sociology. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  credit  for  extension  class  work  are  the 
same  as  those  printed  in  this  catalogue.  Those  not  wishing  credit  are 
also  eligible  to  enroll  in  extension  classes. 

Any  person  or  group  wishing  to  organize  an  extension  class  should 
send  in  an  application  to  the  Extension  Division  as  early  as  possible. 
The  fee  for  each  extension  class,  giving  two  semester  hours  credit  and 
meeting  sixteen  double  periods,  is  $10.00.  A  request  for  such  a  class 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  probable  enrollment,  the 
general  type  of  persons  who  wish  to  take  the  course,  where  the  class 
will  meet,  who  will  have  charge  of  local  organization  arrangements, 
and  what  particular  course  is  desired.  As  many  of  these  classes  will  be 
organized  as  the  resources  of  the  Extension  Division  will  permit. 

Postgraduate  courses  for  both  doctors  and  dentists  are  conducted  in 
a  number  of  communities  throughout  the  state. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elementary 
Education  will  be  found  on  pages  22-23. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  For  degree  credit,  two  half 
courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in  resi- 
dence is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  following 
plan : 

Freshman  Year 


*History  1-2 
♦Mathematics 
♦English   1 


1-2 


Select 
two 


Sophomore  Year 


Greek  3-4. 

Latin   1-2 

♦♦French  3-4 

♦German  3-4 

♦Spanish  3-4 


Select 
one 


fEnglish  3-4,  5   (any  two) 

Botany  1-2 

Chemistry  1-2 
(      Physics  1-2 
}      Zoology  1-2 
\      Botany  1  and  Zoology  1 
'  ffGeology  1-2 

Psychology  1-2 


Select 
two 


{:' 


Greek  5 
Latin  3 
French  5 


1  ♦German  21 
(♦Spanish  5 

Electives,    3    courses 

Sophomore  elective  coures  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  1-2,  5;  English  20,  59;  French  4,  5,  6;  German  21; 
Government  1-2;  History  3-4;  Sociology  1,  10;  Spanish  3-4,  5-6. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  courses 
may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the  year's  work 
to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  departments.  This 
program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  description 
of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


*Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 
**French  4  only  given  by  correspondence. 

tEnglish  3,  4  only  given  by  correspondence. 
ttGeology  1  only  given  by  correspondence. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers  are 
the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  13.        CHEMISTRY   OF   FOODS.  Credit,  1  course 

Professor   Edmister.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Digestion  processes  and  the  composition,  preservation,  adulteration, 
and  industrial  production  of  foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 
Economics 

c  1.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  25   assignments 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  and 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the  features 
of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes  are  pre- 
sented. 

c  2.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1   course 

Professor    Lear.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  25    assignments 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money  and 
banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation,  the 
monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation  and  various  schemes  of  eco- 
nomic reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  5.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 

Professor  Spruill  and  Professor  Heath  Credit,  1   course 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  27  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  channel 
of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  economic 
system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  English 
and   American  history. 

c  11.        CREDIT  AND  BANKING.  Credit,  1  course 

Professor  Murciiison.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  1-2,  10  if  taken  for  credit.     27  assignments. 
A    general    study    of    credit    and    banking;    analyses    of    the    current 
credit   and   banking   problems. 
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Commerce 

c  20.        SALESMANSHIP.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Taylor.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  25  assignments. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  and  their  development; 
the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  securing 
decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preapproach,  the 
approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of 
specialties  are  presented. 

c  27.        RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND 
STORE   MANAGEMENT. 
Professor  Taylor.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites  if  taken  for  credit,        Fee,  $13.50. 
Economics  1-2,  Psychology  1-2.  25  assignments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling  as  well  as  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the  elements  of  sales- 
manship and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  retail  selling.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the  goods,  knowing  the  cus- 
tomer, handling  customers,  the  elements  of  personality,  the  selling 
process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  selling  by  suggestion,  meeting 
objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study  also  is  made  of  general  store 
problems  such  as  buying  problems,  problems  of  credits  and  collec- 
tions, store  system  and  method,  how  to  care  for  stock,  display  of 
merchandise.  Typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail  are  presented  for 
solution  by  the  student. 

c  60.        BUSINESS   LAW.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.        27  assignments. 
The  aim   of  the  course   is  to  give  the   student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instru- 
ments,  sales,   bailments,   corporations,   partnerships,    and    bankruptcy. 

c  61.        BUSINESS  LAW. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,   1   course. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  60.  26  assignments. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  6.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course.* 

Mr.  Russell  Fee,  $8.00 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  20.  16   assignments. 

c  20.        BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Russell  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and   senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  inquiry; 

*Persons   working   for   the   B.S.    degree   in    Commerce    should    take    English    c   20 
instead  of  this  course. 
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routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  reports,  and 
technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and  criticized  and 
actual   business   problems   solved   through   written  work. 

Note:      Certain   courses    listed   under    the    School   of   Commerce   count   only 
toward  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No  Credit. 

Professor  Wooslet.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  movement 
of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  com- 
puting net  earnings,  amortization,  rights  and  convertibles.  The  aim 
will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in  a 
financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or  trustee, 
or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  la.        INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore   course.  16  assignments. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology 
will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings,  ex- 
periments, and  discussions. 

c  lb.        INTRODUCTION   TO  EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  %  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  la.  16  assignments. 

c  4a.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.    (See   Sociology  c  4a.) 
c  4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.   (See  Sociology  c  4b.) 

c  5a.        GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF   EDUCATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Mosiier.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  is  an  orientation  course  in  education  for  beginners,  especially 
designed  for  school  teachers,  school  board  members,  patrons  and  tax- 
payers. The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  in  non- 
technical language  the  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and  organization 
of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  North  Carolina  school  system. 

c  5b.        GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  V2  course. 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   Mosher.  16   assignments. 

A  continuation  of  Education  c5a.  The  major  topic  discussed  is  school 
finance. 
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c  20a.      EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  %  course. 

Prerequisite  Educ.   la-lb,  or   Psychology   1-2  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior  course.  16  assignments. 

The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature 
of  man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors 
influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 

c  20b.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,   %   course. 

Junior-senior   course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  20a.  15  assignments. 

c  26.        PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,  1   course. 

IN   THE   SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Drake.  25  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day 
questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reorganization 
needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems. 

c  31.        RURAL   EDUCATION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Drake.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of  rural 
education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and  condition  of  the 
rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  education.  The  curricu- 
lum, problems  of  support,  administration,  health,  recreation,  the 
county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  36a.      HISTORIC    FOUNDATIONS    OF 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Drake.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and  especially 
with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United   States. 

c  36b.      HISTORIC   FOUNDATIONS   OF 

MODERN   EDUCATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Drake.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior   and   senior   elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation   of   c   36a. 

c  37a.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Drake.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  elementary 
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school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an  educa- 
tional system  of  free  common  schools,  high  schools,  state  universities, 
and  technical  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social  ideals 
and  institutions   of  America. 

c  37b.      PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN  THE 

UNITED   STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Kkight   and    Mr.   Drake.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  37a. 

c  42a.      THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  y2  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00 

Professor  Trabue  astd  Professor  Stevexs  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems   of  the  public  school  principal 
that    have    to    do    with    the   improvement    of    instruction    and    of   the 
course   of   study.   Experience   in   teaching  and  Education   42a,   or   its 
equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  42b.      THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  axd  Professor  Stevexs  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers   those  problems   of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school 
and   with   the   supervision   of  the   school   plant  and   equipment.   Text- 
book: Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C   Grade  certificates.) 

c  46a.      CLASSROOM    MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  y>  course. 

Professor   Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16   assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an  entire 
school.  Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  recitation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46b.      CLASSROOM    MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  46a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  51a.      PRINCIPLES    OF    SECONDARY  Credit,  y2  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assigtunents. 

The  facts  and  beliefs  that  have  resulted  from  three  hundred  years  of 
experimentation  with  secondary  education  are  called  principles  and 
constitute  a  course  of  study  of  especial  benefit  to  high  school  teachers. 
Education  c51a  deals  with  the  historical,  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  North  Carolina  high  school  situation.  (This  course 
gives  certification  credit  only  on   High  School   Teachers'  certificates.) 
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c  51b.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V2  course. 

EDUCATION  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessoe  Moshee.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  Education  c51a.  This  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
secondary  school  program  of  studies.  Most  of  the  assignments  deal 
with  the  potential  educational  values  of  the  high  school  subjects.  (This 
course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certifi- 
cates.) 

c  52a.      GENERAL   METHODS   IN  Credit,  %  course. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessoe  Moshee.  16  assignments. 

A  method  is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  a  thing.  General  methods  in 
secondary  education  are  procedures  common  to  the  various  high 
school  departments  regardless  of  differences  in  curriculum  materials. 
Since  all  ways  of  doing  things  are  dependent  upon  the  plans  or 
beliefs  which  lie  back  of  them,  an  attempt  is  made  in  Education  c52a 
to  develop  a  basic  philosophy  of  teaching  such  as  every  high  school 
teacher  should  possess.  (This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on 
High  School  Teachers'  certificates.) 

c  52b.      GENERAL   METHODS   IN   SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessoe  Moshee.  16  assignments. 

This  half  course  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical  aspects  of  high 
school  teaching.  Various  technics,  plans  and  devices  of  instruction  are 
studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  ways  of  accomplishing  more  suc- 
cessfully the  purposes  for  which  the  high  school  exists.  Education 
c52a  is  a  prerequisite.  (This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on 
High  School  Teachers'  certificates.) 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  52  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and  the 
other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c  2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  51a  or  c  51b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c  3  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  52a  or  c  52b. 

c  62a.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  y,  course. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessoe  Teabue.  15  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  ol 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of  specific 
measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  interpretations 
of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  program  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Textbook:  Trabue's  Meas- 
uring Results  in  Education. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62a  must  take  Ed. 
c  42a-b  also.) 

c  62b.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessoe  Teabue.  16  assignments 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  62a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  oi 
certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom 
and    (2)    the   interpretation    and   use    of   the    resulting    scores    in   the 
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improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks 
and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62b  must  take  Ed. 
c  42a-b  also.) 

c  74a.      MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,  yz  course. 

TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY.        Fee,  $8.00. 
Peofessoe  King.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Education  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  high  school  history  and  the  other  social  studies. 
The  aims,  functions,  and  objectives  of  the  social  studies  will  be  care- 
fully analyzed  and  the  history  of  their  place  in  the  American  secondary 
school  examined.  Such  problems  as  planning  and  organizing  the  course,, 
textbooks  and  library  equipment,  maps,  pictures,  and  other  visual 
aids  will  be  considered.  Following  these  will  be  a  discussion  of  the 
recitation,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study,  the  lecture,  textbooks,  topical 
problems  and  source  methods,  written  work  and  testing  results.  Text- 
books, lectures,  discussions,  special  investigations,  and  reports. 

c  74b.      MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF 

TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Peofessoe  King.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  Ed.   c  74a.  16  assignments. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  are  especially  designed  in  accordance 
with  uniform  teacher-training  curricula  for  obtaining  the  Primary  C,  the 
Grammar  Grade  C,  and  the  Elementary  A  certificate.  These  curricula  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with 
a  committee  of  summer  school  directors.  (Teachers  who  have  not  had  courses 
from  these  curricula  or  who  desire  degree  credit  as  well  as  certification  credit 
should  follow  the  new  curriculum  in  elementary  education  listed  on  pages 
21-23  of  the  catalogue.) 

Credit.  Each  correspondence  course  listed  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
gives  two  semester  hours'  certification  credit,  with  the  exception  of  Writing 
cnl,  which  gives  IV2  semester  hours'  credit.  A  summer  school  unit  in  the 
uniform  curricula  done  by  extension  work  is  seven  and  one-half  semester  hours. 
Upon  completion  of  three  approved  courses  by  correspondence  instruction 
(six  semester  hours),  a  teacher  will  be  entitled  to  one  summer  school  unit 
for  renewal  of  a  certificate.  When  the  nine  units  of  the  Uniform  Curriculum 
have  been  completed,  the  C  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  State  Department. 

Fees.  For  each  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division  the 
fee  is  $8.00.  For  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  the  fee  is  $10.00. 

Textbooks.  Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course  the 
Extension  Division  will  repurchase  the  books  that  are  in  good  condition,  pro- 
vided the  Division  is  not  over-stocked  with  copies.  Upon  application  by  the 
student  to  the  Extension  Division,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library. 

Rules.  The  same  rules  which  govern  all  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  the  Extension  Division  apply  to  courses  taken  in  the  Normal  School  Divi- 
sion. These  rules  are  listed  in  the  first  few  pages  of  this  catalogue  and  any 
teacher  contemplating  registering  for  courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
should  read  them  carefully. 

Descrijitiotis.  No  description  of  any  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
is  given  in  this  catalogue.  In  practically  all  cases  the  correspondence  courses 
cover  the  same  work  as  outlined  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Educational  Publication  No.  86,  Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  14. 
Teachers    who   find    it    necessary   to   have    a    brief   description    of   any   course 
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before  registering  may  write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  this  publication,  which  is  called  "Uniform  Curricula  for  Securing  Primary 
C  and  Grammar  Grade  C  Certificates." 

Numbering.  The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  listed  in  this  Division 
are  designated  by  the  "en"  numbers  and  are  not  in  parenthesis.  The  numbers 
and  letters  in  parenthesis  have  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  course  in 
the  Uniform  Curricula.  The  Uniform  Curricula  numbering  is  explained  as 
follows:  The  first  digit  shows  the  summer  school  unit  in  which  the  course 
occurs;  the  second  digit  indicates  the  number  of  preceding  courses  in  that 
particular  field.  The  numbers  ending  with  "P"  are  for  Primary  Curriculum 
only;  those  ending  with  "G"  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only; 
those  ending  with  "X"  may  be  counted  toward  either  curriculum.  To  illus- 
trate: Education  55G — Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic.  The  first  numeral  shows 
that  this  course  comes  in  the  fifth  summer  school;  the  second  numeral,  that  it 
is  the  fifth  course  in  Education;  and  G  shows  that  it  is  a  course  in  the 
Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only.  When  registering  give  both  the  "en"  num- 
ber of  the  course  and  its  number  and  letter  in  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

Eligibility.  The  correspondence  courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division  are 
intended  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  working  toward  an  Elementary  A 
certificate,  or  a  Primary  C  or  Grammar  Grade  C  certificate.  The  holder  of 
a  C  certificate  may  not  register  for  any  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal 
School  Division  except  with  the  written  approval  of  the  State  Department  oi 
Public  Instruction.  Teachers  who  already  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
certificates,  Class  B  or  Class  A,  or  who  hold  High  School  Teachers'  certificates, 
may  not  under  any  circumstances  take  work  in  the  Normal  School  Division. 
Such  teachers  should  register  for  the  courses  listed  elsewhere  in  the  college 
division  of  this  catalogue. 

Course  Suggestions. 

1.  Students  should  never  take  a  course  for  which  they  have  already  re- 
ceived credit. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  upon  an 
expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  with  no  summer  school  units 
toward  an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  work  from  Unit  2 
of  the  Uniform  Curricula;  if  she  has  credit  for  one  or  more  summer  school 
units,  secured  since  the  original  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B  was  issued, 
her  courses  should  be  selected  from  Units  2  to  5  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

3.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  graduation  and  one  summer  school  credit,  should  take  the  work  as 
outlined  in  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

4.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  an  expired  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  the  sixth  unit  of  the  Uniform 
Curricula,  unless  there  are  courses  in  that  unit  for  which  credit  has  been 
received. 

5.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  a  year's  college 
credit  without  professional  work,  should  take  professional  courses  from  Units 
2  to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

6.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  A  Certificate,  issued  on  high  school 
graduation  and  summer  school  credit,  or  on  one  year's  college  credit,  should 
take  work  from  the  last  four  units  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  secure  elementary  certificates 
and  those  desiring  credit  for  raising  or  renewing  such  certificates  a  copy  of 
the  Uniform  State  Curricula  is  given  below. 

Courses  should  be  selected  either  from  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
Curriculum.  Work  should  not  be  taken  from  both  curricula. 
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Distribution  of  Work  of  Summer  Schools 
I.    Primary   Curriculum 


Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 

Number  Number 

Not   offered (Ed.   11X) 

Not  offered (Ed.   12X) 

Not   offered (Eng.    11X) 

Not  offered. (Phvs.  Ed.  11X) 


**Ed.  en  3_ 
Eng.  en  2.. 
Ed.  en  8 


Writ,  en   1 
Ed.  en  4 


(Ed.  23 P) 

(Eng.  22X) 

(Ed.  24X) 

.(Writing  21X) 
(Ed.  35P) 


Eng.  en  3_ (Eng.  33X) 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Not  offered (Drawing  31X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psv.  41 X) 

***Hist.  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.  Ed.  24P) 


fPhysiol.  en   l....(Phvsiol.  51X) 

t+Hist.  en  2b.. ...(Hist.  52X) 

{Ed.  en  5 (Ed.  5CP) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


Ed.  en  6 (Ed.  67P) 

Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

Geog.  en  2 (Geog.  62  P) 

Not  offered... _(Ind.  Arts.  61P) 


Hist,   en   6 (Hist.    73P) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

Not  offered (Eng.  74P) 

Not  offered (Drawing  72P) 


Credit 
Sem.  Hrs. 


Title 
No.  1 

Introduction  to  Teaching 2 

Elementary  School  Practice 2 

English    Composition 2 

Plays   and  Games    (General) 1 

No.  2 

Special  Primary  Method   (Reading) 2 

English   Composition   2 

Introductory    School    Management 2 

(Classroom  Management) 

*  Writing  (Skill)   V/z 

No.  3 
Special  Primary  Methods  2 

(Language,  story  telling 

and  dramatization) 

English   Composition   2 

Principles   of   Geography 2 

*Fundamentals  of  Drawing 1 

No.  4 

General    Biology . 2 

Child   Study 2 

American  History 2 

Plays  and  Games   (Primary) 2 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene. . 2 

American    History   2 

Primary  Number  and  Projects 2 

Elements  of  Music 1 

(Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary  A  Certificate) 

No.   6 
Primary   Curriculum   2 

Biology    (Plants) 


♦Elective  if  proficient. 

It  is  recommended  that: 
♦♦Education  c  82Pa  be  substituted  for  this. 
:**History  c  7a  be  substituted  for  this. 

tEducation  c  3X  be  substituted  for  this. 
ttHistory  c  7b  be  substituted  for  this. 

tEducation  c  flll'a  be  substituted  for  this. 


Geography  and   Nature  Study  for 

Primary    Grades    

Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades.— 

No.  7 
History  Material  for  Primary  Grades 

Biology  (Animals)  

Children's  Literature  

Drawing   for  Primary  Grades 
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Correspondence 
Number 

Ed.  c  la 

Not  offered 

Not  offered 

Geo.  en  4_ 


Uniform 
Curriculum 

Number 

(Psyc.  82X} 

....(Writing  82P) 
(Ed.  88X) 

(Geog.  83X) 


Soc.  c  10  a (Soc.  91X) 

Not  offered  ...(Relig.  Ed.  91X) 

Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not   offered (Music   92P) 

Not  offered... (Eng.  95P) 

*Sociology  c  25  may  be  used. 


Credit 
Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Writing    (Technique) 1 

Observation  and  Participation 

(Optional)     1 

Types  of  Industries  2 

*Elective   . 1  or  2 

No.  9 
Social  Problems  or 

Religious    Education 2 

Citizenship     2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades 1 

Reading  and  Speech  2 


II.    Grammar  Grade  Curriculum 


Not    offered (Educ.  11X) 

Not    offered (Educ.  12X) 

Not   offered (Eng.   11X) 

Not  offered  (Phys.  Educ.  llXj 

ttEd.  en  10 (Educ.  23G) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  8 (Educ.  24X) 

Writ,  en  1. .....(Writ.  21X) 


Geog.  en  1. (Geog.  31X) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Hist,  en   1 (Hist.  31G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  31X) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psyc.  41X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

**Hist.  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24 ..(Phys.  Educ.  42G) 


***Physiol.   cnl    (Physiol.  51X) 

fHist.  en  2b. _  (Hist.  52X) 

tfEd.  cfl  11 (Educ.  55G) 

Not  offered (Music  SIX) 


No.  1 

Introduction  to  Teaching 2 

Elementary  School   Practice 2 

English   Composition 2 

Plays  and  Games  (General)   1 

No.  2 

Grammar  Grade  Methods  2 

(Lang.,  Comp.  and  Reading) 

English   Composition    2 

Introductory  School  Management 2 

(Classroom  Management) 

♦Writing  (Skill) 1% 

No.  3 

Principles   of  Geography._ 2 

English   Composition   2 

European   Backgrounds   2 

Fundamentals  of  Drawing __....  1 

No.  4 

Child   Study   2 

General   Biology   2 

American    History    2 

Plays  and  Games   (Grammar  Grades)  2 

No.  5 

Personal   and  School  Hygiene 2 

American   History 2 

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic 2 

Elements  of  Music  (Optional) . 1 

(Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary  A  Certificate) 


*EJective  if  proficient. 

It  is  recommended  that: 
**History  c  7a  be  substituted  for  this. 
***Education  c  3x  be  substituted  for  this. 
tHistory  c  7b  be  substituted  for  this. 
ttEducation  c  82Ga  be  substituted  for  this. 
ttEducation  c  84Ga  be  substituted  for  this. 
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Uniform  Credit. 

Correspondence  Curriculum       Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

Number  Number  No.  6 

Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X)       Biology    (Plants)    2 

JHist.  en  4 (Hist.  63G)        North  Carolina  History 2 

Ed.  en  12 (Educ.  66G)        Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and 

Projects  2 

JJElective   ...1  or  2 

No.  7 

Not  offered (Eng.  74G)        American  Literature  2 

Biol,  en  4. (Biol.  73X)       Biology  (Animals)  2 

Geog.  en  3 (Geog.  72G)       Geography  of  North  America 2 

Not  offered (Draw.   72G)       Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades 1 

No.  8 

Ed.  c  la (Psyc.  82X)       Educational   Psychology 2 

Geog.  en  4 (Geog.  83G)       Types  of  Industries 2 

Not  offered (Eng.  85G)        Literature  for  Grammar  Grades 2 

Not  offered (Educ.  S8X)       Observation  and  Participation 1 

No.  9 

Not   offered... ...(Educ.   98G)       Methods:  Geography  and  History 2 

Soc.  c  10a (Sociol.  91X)       Social  Problems  or 

Not  offered  (Relig.  Educ.  91X)        Religious    Education    2 

{ffHist.  cn.  5 (Hist.  94X)       Citizenship     2 

Not    offered (Music  92G)       Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar 

Grades   1 

DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  here  outlined,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  Education  and  also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  certifica- 
tion, is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  Those  who  have  had  all  of  their  work  from  the  Uniform 
State  Curricula  and  are  not  interested  in  degree  credit  may  continue  with 
such  if  desired. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  academic  courses  called  for  in  the 
curriculum  for  elementary  teachers  are  already  set  up  in  other  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  This  is  true  particularly  of  some  of 
the  elective  courses  in  Education,  of  several  of  the  courses  in  English,  and  of 
the  academic  courses  from  which  majors  and  minors  are  to  be  chosen. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  listed  give  credit  towards  the  raising 
and  renewal  of  Elementary,  Primary,  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates.  The 
new  certification  requirements  are  not  printed  here  but  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Outline  of  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Education   (9  Courses). 

Introduction  to  Education,  (Education  5) ;  Sophomore  year 1  course 

Materials  and  Methods,   (Educ.  82-83-84);  Junior  year 3  courses 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects  (Educ.  63);  Senior 

year    1  course 

Directed  Teaching   (Educ.  8.5-86);  Senior  year  2  courses 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  to  be  elected  by  student  and  ap- 
proved by  his  adviser  in  junior  and  senior  years:  (a  course 
in  philosophy  of  education  is  suggested) __ 2  courses 

{Social  Science  c  lxb  may  be  substituted  for  this. 
t {Sociology  c  25  may  be  used  for  this. 
{{{Social  Science  c  lxa  may  be  used  for  this. 
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English  (6  courses). 

A  minimum  of  English  1,  3,  4,  (or  5) 

1  course  in  American  literature 

1  course  in  children's  literature 

1   course   in   reading   and   speech 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  (5  Courses). 

Courses  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  appreciation,  and  knowl- 
edge from  which  it  is  hoped  will  come  the  power  of  aesthetic 
expression. 

Drawing  and  Art 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Practical  Arts  

Dancing  and  Pageantry 

Natural  Sciences  (3  courses) 

An  Orientation  Course  in  General  Science 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools 

Social  Sciences  (4  courses). 

American   History  

European   History    

Educational    Sociology    

Problems  of  Citizenship  (including  North  Carolina  History) 

Academic  Major  (8  Courses)  and  Academic  Minor  (4  Courses). 

An  academic  major  and  an  academic  minor  shall  be  selected  by 
the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  in  consultation 
with  his  adviser.  The  academic  major  may  be  taken  in  any 
academic  department  in  which  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts  is  permitted  to  major.  At  least  8  courses  shall  be  re- 
quired for  an  academic  major  and  at  least  4  courses  shall  be 
required  for  an  academic  minor.  The  courses  taken  in  the 
major  and  minor  fields  prior  to  the  junior  year  may  be 
counted  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  major  and 
the  minor,  provided  that  not  more  than  4  such  courses  shall 
apply  on  the  academic  major. 
Elective  courses  to  complete  a  minimum  of  36  courses  required 
for  the  degree. 


3  courses 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 


1  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 

1  course 

2  courses 
1  course 

1  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 


Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 


First   Quarter 
English  1   (p.  26) 
Natural  Science  1  (p.  25) 
Elective 

English  3  (p.  26) 
*Practical  Arts 
Elective 


Materials  and  Methods 
(Reading  and  study 
habits)    (p.  23) 

Music 

Elective 


Freshman  Year 

Second    Quarter 
History  1    (p.  29) 
Natural  Science  2  (p.  25) 
Elective 

Sophomore  Year 
**English  4   (p.  26)   or  5 
*Practical  Arts 
English  59   (p.  28)   or  60 

Junior    Year 

Materials  and  Methods 
(Content    subjects) 
(p.  24) 

Educational  Sociology 
(p.  35) 

*Drawing 


Third  Quarter 
History  7    (p.  29) 
Natural  Science  3  (p.  25) 
Elective 


Education  5  (p.  13) 
Problems  of  Citizenship 

(p.  26) 
Elective 

Materials  and  Methods 
(Language  and  Arith- 
metic)   (p.  24) 

Physical  and  Health 
Education  p.  26) 

Elective 


*Not  given  by  correspondence. 
^English  5  not  given  by  correspondence. 
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Psychology  of  Element- 
ary Education    (p.  23) 

Children's  Literature 
(pp.  24-25) 

Elective 


Sexioe  Yeae 

*Directed  Teaching 
*Reading  and  Speech 
Elective 


Education 


*Directed  Teaching 

Elective 

Elective 


c  60X. 


CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION 

Professor  Marks  and  assistant. 


Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of  the  teacher's 
function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the  school  subjects, 
sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for  evaluating  it,  selection 
and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities  through  which  the  objectives 
may   be   obtained. 


c  63a. 


Credit,  y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

learning    of    reading, 


c  63b. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 
Mr.   Hicks. 

The    psychological    processes    involved    in    the 

writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Application  of  the  laws 
of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within  each  subject. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

Mr.   Hicks. 

Continuation  of  Ed.  c  63a. 


c  82Pa.  READING   AND   STUDY   HABITS   FOR 
THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Professor  Marks. 


Credit,  Vs  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

Credit,  y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word  build- 
ing and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods  involved  in 
developing  effective  study  habits. 


c  82Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Professor  Marks. 
Continuation  of  c  82Pa. 


Credit,  y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  82Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  %  course. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   Marks.  16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the  expe- 
riences of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and  arousing 
interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  word  into  ideals,  thoughts,  and 
actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and  efficiency." 

c  82Gb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS 

FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  82Ga.  16  assignments. 


*Not   given   by   correspondence. 
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c  83Xa.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,  V2  course. 
TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  Fee,  $8.00. 
Professor  Marks.                                                                  16  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  survey  of  recent  experi- 
ments and  special  studies  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  geography, 
history,  and  citizenship.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for  utilizing  daily 
activities  to  develop  civic  virtues. 

c  83Xb.  MATERIALS   AND   METHODS   OF  Credit,  %  course. 

TEACHING    NATURAL   SCIENCES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Marks.  16  assignments. 

Natural  science.  The  general  principles  controlling  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  organization  for  each  grade  will  be  presented.  The 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  will  be  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  certain  typical  material. 

c  84Pa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER  Credit,  %  course. 

AND  PROJECTS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   Marks.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal  arith- 
metic in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  formal 
number   work. 


c  84Pb.  LANGUAGE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 
Professor  Marks. 


Credit,  l/z  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16   assignments. 
The    object   of   this    course   is   to   teach   self-expression    of   oral   and 
written  language  in  life-like  situations.  Projects  and  other  activities 
are  made  a  basis  of  this  work.  The  educational  value  of  dramatization 
will  be  stressed. 

c  84Ga.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  Credit,  y3  course. 

GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Marks.  16  assignments. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathematical 
facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire,  also  methods  of  teaching 
these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  application 
of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 

c  84Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR  Credit,  y>  course. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Marks.  16  assignments. 

A  study  of  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly.  Written 
language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including  compo- 
sition, writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a)  various 
vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make  use  of 
words  learned,  and  (c)  how  best  to  measure  the  results  of  teaching. 

English 


English  c  Xa.     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
Miss  Beust. 


Credit,  y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  create  the  desire  to  know  the  field  of 
children's  literature  intimately  so  that  the  student  may  in  turn  instill 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  poetry  and  story  in  his  teaching. 
Myths,  folk  tales,  poetry,  stories  for  telling,  informative  literature, 
and  fiction  will  be  evaluated  for  different  appeals  and  age  groups 
of  children. 
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English  c  Xb.     CHILDREN'S   LITERATURE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Miss  Beust.  Fee,  §8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  Xa.  16  assignments. 

Music 

Music  c  40-c  43.     METHODS  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  MUSIC.  Credit,  l/2  Course. 

Professor  Wood.max.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Ready   February  1,  1930.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  enable  teachers  to  select  materials  in  music  suited 
to  the  age,  grade,  and  experience  of  their  pupils,  and  for  the  type  of 
classroom  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  holidays  and  seasonal  and  local  environmental  interests. 
It  will  develop  ways  of  securing  pupils'  interests  in  music  and  of 
leading  them  into  a  permanent  love  for  music.  The  desirable  goals 
for  each  grade  and  the  whole  school  will  be  determined  and  also  the 
best  types  of  procedure  for  attaining  these  goals  with  the  available 
materials. 

Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Applications  of  scientific  principles  in  daily 
life  are  especially  emphasized. 

Natural  Science  c  1  Xa.  Credit,  ys  course. 

Professor  Prestox.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Natural  Science  clXa-b  and  Natural  Science  c2Xa-b,  which  should 
follow,  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  a 
study  of  the  student's  own  environment.  The  course  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  horizon  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  common  pheno- 
mena and  to  furnish  a  background  for  better  nature  study  teaching. 
Natural  Science  clXa-b  deal  more  especially  with  the  non-living  world. 

Natural  Science  1  Xb.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Prestox.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  1  Xa.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science  c  2  Xa.  Credit,  Va  course. 

Professor  Prestox.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A   continuation    of   the   general    orientation   course   begun    in    Natural 
Science  clXa-b,  and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  living 
things. 

Natural  Science  c  2  Xb.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Prestox.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  2  Xa.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science  c  3  Xa.  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The   interrelationship   of   man    and   his    geographic   environment.    The 
principles  of  geography  affecting  mankind,   particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  social  life,  are  taught  by  means  of  classwork, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  library  reading. 

Natural  Science  c  3  Xb.  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  V3  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  3  Xa.  16  assignments. 
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Physical  and  Health  Education 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Education  c  3  X.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  essentials 
of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  individual  child  and 
his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coordination,  physical  de- 
fects, and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene  are  considered.  Heating, 
lighting:,  and  ventilation  of  school  houses  and  other  facts  of  common 
school  life  are  discussed. 

Social  Science 

c  lXa.     PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state  and  national 
government. 

c  lXb.     NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  King.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Special   attention   will   be   given   to   the   more   important   facts   in  the 
social,  political,   and   economic    development   of   North   Carolina,   and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c  1.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
Intensive    reading,   chiefly   in   prose;   extensive    reading   among   books 
and  periodicals;  constant  written  compositions  and  progressive  exer- 
cises in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  organization  of 
compositions. 

c  3.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit.  1  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work 
is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a  litera- 
ture course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the  term's 
work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of  English 
composition. 

c  4.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  English  c3,  which  is  based  on  more  recent  work  in 
English  and   American  literature. 

c  6.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.   (Business  English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce 
and   Economics.) 
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c  8a.        MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  x/2  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  continental 
drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  lesson 
assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary 
Dramatists  (First  Series). 

c  8b.        MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Potter,  Fee,  $8.00 

15  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  English  c  8a  with  special  reference  to  more  con- 
temporary plays. 

c  9.  THE   CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  V2  course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Bailey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  stories 
of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories  in  this 
period. 

c  11a.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  ys  course. 

Professor  Howell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  literature. 
The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly.  Stress  will 
be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content  of  the  literature 
taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 

c  20.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.  (Business  English)  (  See  description 
of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economics.) 

c  23.        THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  form. 
The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are  advised 
to  take  that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as 
English  c  7  in  previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take  English  c  23. 

c  31a.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their  stage  effec- 
tiveness. Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  technique.  This 
course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  31b. 

c  31b.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  Va  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  31a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No  student  who 
is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for  c  31b,  a 
practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore,  and  present-day  life  in  North 
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Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one  one-act  play.  Worthy 
plays  may  be  selected  for  production  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor  a  student  may  repeat 
the  course  for  credit. 

c  37.        SHAKESPEARE:  THE  COMEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  comedy.  There  is  a  consid- 
eration of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  art  of  the  playwright,  and  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare's  practice 
in  comedy  with  the  classical  and  other  forms. 

c  38.        SHAKESPEARE:  THE  TRAGEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  English  37.  It  is  a  study  of  Shakes- 
peare's contribution  to  tragedy  and  a  consideration  of  his  conception 
of  tragedy  as  compared  with  the  classical  and  modern  types. 

c  59x.      AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  66.        THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  MacMtllan.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

c  75.        RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH  Credit,  1  course. 

CENTURY  DRAMA.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wright.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century 
as  reflected  in  the  drama.  While  the  course  centers  around  the  drama 
of  these  periods,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  social  conditions: 
the  growth  of  the  urbane  spirit,  the  sentimental  movement,  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class,  contemporary  fashions  and  customs,  etc.,  por- 
trayed in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of 
such  plays  as  Aureng-Zebe,  The  Rehearsal,  Love  for  Love,  The  Way 
of  the  World,  The  Beaux  Strategem,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  The  Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology.)  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prouty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  compo- 
sition, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work  modifying 
it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps, 
and  earth  features.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps  will  be  furnished  by 
the  University. 
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c  21.        INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  Credit,  1  course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior   and   senior   elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environment 
in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic  conditions 
of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 

c  22.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Cobb.  Fee,  $13.50 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.  GERMAN:   INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,   German   1-2.  27  assignments. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c  4.  GERMAN:   INTERMEDIATE   COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.        ADVANCED    GERMAN.    (Introduction  to   the   history   of   German 
literature.) 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  27  assignments. 
one  year  of  college  German. 
Lessing:  Minn-a  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

c  1.  FOUNDATIONS   OF   MODERN  Credit,  1  course. 

HISTORY.  Part  I.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Caldwell.  28  assignments. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expansion, 
the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old  Regime, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the  course  of  modern 
international   relations. 

c  2.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY.  Part  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  1. 

c  3.  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 
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c  4.  ENGLISH   HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  7a.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

This  course,  with  History  c  7b,  c  8a  and  c  8b,  gives  a  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  European  background,  discovery 
and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution,  independence,  federation, 
western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery,  civil  war,  reconstruction,  busi- 
ness and  politics,  progressive  movement,  and  world  politics.  History 
c  7a  ends  about  1789. 

c  7b.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  7a,  covering  period  1789-1830. 

c  8a.        AMERICAN  HISTORY  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  7b,  covering  period  1830-1865. 

c  8b.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  ys  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  8a,  covering  period  1865  to  the  present. 

c  14.        MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  31  assignments. 

Course  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary  factors  that  shaped  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  close  of  the  great  religious  war,  1848  (the 
Thirty  Years'  War),  to  the  present  time.  The  present  Europe  will 
be  interpreted  by  a  study  of  the  influences  that  gave  its  nations  their 
present  boundaries,  their  particular  forms  of  government  and  their 
national  ideals  and  ambitions.  Outline  studies,  texts,  and  reference 
readings. 

Government 

c  1.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern  world. 
Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of  other 
European  countries. 

c  2.  COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT.   Part  II.         Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Government  c   1. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  LATIN 

READINGS  IN  ROMAN  Credit,  1  course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in 
vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

LATIN  POETRY. 

Professor  Harrer.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent.  27  assignments. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin  with 
this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  followed  by 
Latin  4. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.   Griffix.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman   and  sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences 
illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word-order;  the  sec- 
ond half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  questions  of 
diction   and   style. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Laslet.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

MATHEMATICAL    ANALYSIS    II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Laslet.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations.  Trigo- 
nometric analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex  num- 
bers. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

45  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Determinants 
and   their   properties    are   gone   into.    Other   topics,   such    as    complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

24  assignments. 
This  course  concerns   itself  with   the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
function    and    the    relations   between  the   functions,   their   relations  to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the  log 
tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c  la.        THEORY  OF   MUSIC.  Part   I.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;  the  theory  of  rhythmic  notation  and  time-beating;  the 
theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals;  scales  and  modes  and  their 
structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  transposition; 
terminology. 

c  lb.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  II.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  continuation  of  c  la.  See  description  above.  16  assignments. 

c  10.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  I.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries   (particu- 
larly  Egypt,   Greece,   and   Rome),   the   monophonic   period,   and   the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  11.        HISTORY  OF   MUSIC.   Part   II.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  10.  16  assignments. 

c  20.        HARMONY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  beginners'  course  in  elementary  harmony.  18  assignments. 

c  21.        HARMONY.  Credit,  Va  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20.  16  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  22.        HARMONY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20-c  21  17  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  deriva- 
tives of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PSYCHOLOGY 

c  IX.       GENERAL    PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Dashiell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

c  2X.       GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Dashegll.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  IX.  27  assignments. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

COMPOSITION   AND   READING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lyoxs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,   French   1,   2,   and  3  27  assignments. 

in  residence  or  one  year  of 
college  French. 

The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard  French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  practice  in 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to  write  the 
language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments  will  consist 
of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French  literature, 
with  frequent  compositions. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Lyoxs.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  or  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th  century. 
A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  the  three  great 
dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  and  5  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French. 

A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th   and   19th  centuries. 

Selected    reading   from   the   works   of    Voltaire,   Rousseau,    Beaumar- 

chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 

Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  permission 

of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  to  have  these 

courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 

Spanish 

SPANISH    COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence  27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of   college   Spanish. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  and  3  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  Spanish  c  3. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 

Professor  Adams.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence  Fee,  $13.50. 

or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some 
reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc. 
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c  6.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Peofessor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  5.  SO  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c  1.  RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Peofessor  Wager.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  Jenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c  3.  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest  begin- 
nings, agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and  rural 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  5.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as  the 
home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c  15.        THE   RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,  1  course. 

ITS  INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wager.  27  assignments. 

An  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover its  larger  possibilities  as  a  unit  of  country  life  development. 
Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory,  popula- 
tion, roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  public  health,  public  welfare,  recreation,  farm  and  home 
demonstration  work,  and  the  problems  of  taxation  and  government 
that  are  involved. 

c  20.        NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,  1  course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Lab.  Fee,  $2.50. 

(Ready  January  1,  1930.)  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home  state, 
and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the  state,  their  economic 
foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  problems,  and  constructive 
suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and 
state-wide  social  and  economic  conditions.  No  textbooks. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIOLOGY 

1.  INTRODUCTION   TO   SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Messes.  Vance  and  Brixton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  sociology  and  to  teach  him  to  apply,  to 
some  extent,  these  principles  to  some  of  the  social  problems.  The 
text  used  gives  a  good  outline  of  one  author's  conception  of  the  facts 
involved  in  the  association  of  people  together.  The  course  contains  a 
system  of  sociology.  Studies  are  made  of:  the  social  population,  social 
forces,  social  processes,  social  products,  and  sociological  principles. 

4a.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.  Brtnton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundation  of  educational  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for  the 
institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.   Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original  studies, 
researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the  organiza- 
tion principles  set  forth  in  c  4a. 

8.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Credit,  Y%  course. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  16  assignments. 

senior  elective. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  application 
to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different  types  of  com- 
munities. Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fundamental  factors 
involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation  of  methods  of  com- 
munity work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful  experiments  in  com- 
munity organization.  This  is  a  professional  course  designed  primarily 
for  teachers,  social  workers,  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
and  others  interested  in  community  work. 

10a.      THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit.  %  course. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  a  survey  of  the  following  problems:  the  family; 
growth  of  population;  immigration;  the  race  problem;  religion  and 
ethics.  The  origin,  growth,  structure,  and  activities  of  the  family  are 
studied.  Divorce  as  a  social  problem  is  presented.  Population  studies 
as  regards  numbers  and  quality  are  stressed.  Causes  of  human  migra- 
tion, types  of  immigrants,  restrictive  laws,  and  future  trends  of  immi- 
gration are  given.  The  negro  in  education,  politics,  wealth,  and  religion 
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c  10b. 


Note: 


c  11a. 


c  lib. 

Note: 
c  12. 


c  16a. 


c  16b. 


offers  study.  Suggested  remedies  for  a  better  adaptation  are  pre- 
sented. The  effects  of  geographic  environment  and  heredity  on  the 
social  problems  are  given  and  some  of  the  programs  of  solution  are 
studied. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  %  course. 

Me.  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments. 

Here  the  problems  of  maladjustment  are  given.  Poverty,  crime, 
defectives,  immorality,  child  labor,  unemployment  and  other  phases 
of  maladjustment  are  offered.  The  causes,  effects,  and  treatment  of 
poverty  are  presented.  Crime  is  classified  and  criminals  typed.  Methods 
of  treatment  and  causes  and  effects  are  stressed.  The  defectives  and 
the  immoral  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  social  order.  Problems  of 
an  economic  nature  but  having  direct  social  bearings  are  also  given — 
child  labor,  unemployment,  sweat-shops,  women  in  industry  and  the 
like.  Many  constructive  aids  and  programs  for  wholesome  procedure 
are  presented. 

The  student  may  take  both  of  the  above  two  half  courses  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  Sociology  c  10a  first.  Sociology  c  10a  may  be  taken 
without  following  it  with  c  10b.  Any  one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10 
or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925,  may  not  take  either  of  these 
courses. 


THE   FAMILY  AND   MARRIAGE 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.  Brooks. 


Credit,  y2  course. 
Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 

This  course  and  c  lib  consider  early  forms  of  the  family  in  primitive 
society;  its  historical  development  during  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediae- 
val periods;  the  modern  family  and  its  problems. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  MARRIAGE  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  continuation  of  c  11a.  See  description  above.  15  assignments. 

These  courses  may  be  taken  independently  of  each  other.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  those  planning  to  take  c  lib  complete  c  11a  first,  however. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Brown.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  electives.  27  assignments. 
Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law  and 

procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison  system; 

substitutes  for  imprisonment;  problems  of  prison  administration;  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.        Credit,  %  course. 
Mr.    Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The  course 
will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  special  problems 
of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  organization, 
with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of  social  work 
and  public  welfare. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 
Mr.  Lawrence. 
Continuation  of  c  16a. 


Credit,  y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
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23.  THE  THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  ya  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  15  assignments. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  24,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course  the 
play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of  play 
and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  instincts — 
hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and  age  differences 
are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest  forms  a  helpful 
section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  preventive  values  in 
play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed.  The  text  used  is  interest- 
ing and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  play 
and  recreational  activities. 

24.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  %  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  15  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment,  and 
activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis  and 
methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied.  Boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  program,  special 
holiday  activities,  and  general  athletics  are  some  of  the  other  topics 
studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are  given.  Plays  of  simple 
imitation,  story  plays,  rhythmic  plays,  contests,  goal  games,  tag 
games,  team  games,  and  plays  for  special  occasions  feature  the  practi- 
cal work. 

^ote:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  23  and  c  24  should  take  c  23 
first.  C  24  may  follow  later  but  it  may  be  taken  alone.  Those  who 
took  Soc.  c  24  prior  to  September  1,  1924,  may  not  take  either  Soc. 
c23  or  c24. 

25.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

THE   SCHOOL  COMMUNITY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course  gives 
a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value.  The  sig- 
nificant topics  studied  include:  (1)  clubs;  (2)  student  participation 
in  school  government;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  publicity  in  school 
publications;  (5)  commencement;  (6)  many  miscellaneous  topics — 
the  assembly,  festival  days,  suggestions  to  leaders,  home  room  activi- 
ties, programs,  dramatics,  point  systems,  and  others;  (7)  contributions 
from  national  agencies  interested  in  extra-curricular  activities;  (8) 
theoretical  studies  of  institutions  promoting  successful  programs; 
(9)  bibliographical  materials;  and  (10)  suggestions  and  aids  for 
leadership. 
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ARE  YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer     t- 
cellent  opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully  qual 
to  pursue  them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unab 
attend  a  university.  Aside  from  the  general  appeal  of  this  work 
particularly  helpful  to  the  following  classes : 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous  reside  ce 
courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
training. 

5.  Teachers  in  country  schools  who  have  had  little  or  no  normal 
school  work  and  no  college  training. 

6.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too  old 
to  go  to  school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training  to  make  life 
more  interesting,  or  who  seeks  to  change  his  or  her  vocation. 

7.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of  study. 

8.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a  business 
career. 

9.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  outside  of 
themselves — who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus. 

10.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

11.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places,  who  wish 
to  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

12.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact,  all  who  are  eager  for  knowl- 
edge or  advancement,  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion has  been  organized  with  the  needs  of  these  people  in  mind.  In 
correspondence  study  the  University  projects  itself  into  every  corner 
of  the  state  and  is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  patrons  by  meeting  their 
educational  needs,  regardless  of  their  geographical  location. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  public  institution  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  the  state.  Therefore  it  is  YOUR  University— USE  IT. 


REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
Bureau  uf  Correspondence   Instruction 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  applic 
I.     Name  (in  full)  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs 


i  handwriting.  Avoid  abbreviations.  Fill  out  EVERY  Hi 


Age Profession    or  occupation 

County State.. 

County State... 

vhich    div 


2.  Date 

3.  Present   address:   City 

4.  Permanent  address:  City.. 

5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this   University   before,   underlii 

date:  Residence  term Summer    School 

Extension  class Corrrespondence   (list  courses).. 

(i.      Scholastic    Record: 


— 

DATES 

DD™LOKM°" 

High    School 

College  -  - 

Graduate  Work  -   - 

7.  Commercial,    industrial,    or    teaching    experience 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  state  certificate  held 

CLASS  NUMBER    

!>.      What  grade  or  subjects  do  you  teach? 

10.  Number  and  subject  of  course  desired 

11.  Mark  X  after  kinds  of  credit  you  desire:  "Undergraduate  degree  credit?.. 

Toward    what   degree? At  what   institution? 

Certification  credit? "'Professional    credit? 

12.  How   many   hours   per   week   have   you   available    for   home   study? 

18.      Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 

14.      References  as  to  your  character  and  industry  (Give  names  and  addresses) 


likely  to  be  interested  i 


Money  order  or  cheek  for  fee  must  occompany  this    blank. 

•If  yon  wish  undergraduate  degree  credit,  note  carefully  Instruct 
■Credit  granted  for  curses  in  Education  and  allied  subjects.  Se« 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  individual 
study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  and  self-reliance,  and 
habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found  in  the  classroom 
because  in  correspondence  study  the  student  is  constantly  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of  each  lesson.  The  processes 
involved  in  the  singling  out  of  the  essential  points  and  the  elimination 
of  the  non-essential,  the  organization  of  one's  thoughts  regarding  the 
entire  lesson,  and  the  transfer  of  this  organized  thought  to  written  form 
in  good,  clear,  concise  English,  are  the  processes  which  make  this  form 
of  study  so  valuable.  It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
classroom  that  such  processes  are  not  possible  there  because  of  physi- 
cal impediment.  President  Roosevelt  gave  this  movement  of  modern 
times  his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  of  the  age. 

By  combining  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional  summer 
term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  while,  earn  a  life 
certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  his  culture  and  earning  capacity. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged  in 
their  work  at  full  salary  and,  by  employing  their  spare  moments,  earn 
credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  or  both,  and  increase 
their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 

When  you  take  correspondence  instruction  work  all  the  resources 
of  the  University — and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
Library,  and  the  Extension  Division — will  be  freely  placed  at  your 
disposal.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  be  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  help  to  you.  The  limit  of  such  assistance 
will  be  set  by  your  appeal  for  it  and  by  the  University's  physical 
ability  to  supply  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  work  is  the  spirit  of 
service ;  its  limits,  therefore,  are  not  the  limits  of  the  spirit  but  of  the 
body.  Does  not  this  work  appeal  to  you? 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  general  background 
of  American  art  history  with  special  emphasis  on  Southern  artists 
of  note,  and  to  give  a  brief  survey  also  of  present-day  art  in  this 
country  and  the  activities  of  artists  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  last  purpose  in  view  there  are  listed  magazine 
articles  suitable  to  be  read  at  club  meetings  to  give  the  members  a 
glimpse  of  what  our  artists  and  art  colonies  have  been  doing  in  the 
last  few  decades,  and  also  to  encourage  them  to  get  acquainted  with 
periodicals  which  contain  printed  news  of  exhibitions,  and  so  to 
keep  up  with  current  art  movements  in  America.  We  especially  ad- 
vise club  members  to  collect  prints  from  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  to  lend  suitable  pictures  which  they  own,  in  order  to  illustrate 
subjects  under  discussion  at  each  meeting. 

There  are  many  good,  and  even  great,  American  artists  who 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  course,  simply  because  we  have  not 
enough  space  in  an  outline  of  this  sort  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
such  a  subject.  The  best  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  our  native  art  which  will  lead  to  further  research.  So 
we  select  some  typical  figures  in  the  art  world  of  our  country  and 
perforce  leave  out  more  men  and  women  than  we  can  possibly 
include.  We  have  chosen  to  give  prominence  to  Southern  artists, 
not  because  they  are  superior  to  those  from  other  states  but  because 
they  are  of  especial  interest  to  their  own  people. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  busy  women  who  have  not  time 
for  intensive  application  to  textbooks.  In  most  of  the  programs 
there  is  one  article  to  be  read  from  a  book  or  magazine,  and  one 
to  be  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  study  group.  We  hope  this 
method  of  study  will  stimulate  interest  in  native  art  and  artists  so 
that  you  will  do  all  you  can  in  each  of  your  communities  to  foster 
an  interest  in  beauty  and  that  you  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  be  a 
connoisseur  before  becoming  a  member  of  an  art  department  and 
a  promoter  of  artistic  endeavors. 

MARY   DEB.   GRAVES 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
August,  1929 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

Those  who  have  studied  A  Short  Course  on  American  Art  and 
Artists  by  Mrs.  Rufus  L.  Gwynn  will  omit  the  chapters  of  that  out- 
line that  have  been  repeated  in  this  one.  They  will,  however,  find 
sufficient  new  material  for  a  year's  study. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  A  Short  Course  on  American  Art 
and  Artists  may  also  find  it  necessary  to  omit  some  chapters,  but 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  affecting  the  interest  of  the  course. 

Others  who  hold  more  than  fifteen  meetings  a  year  will  be  able 
to  use  the  entire  course. 

m.  deb.  o. 


CHAPTER   I 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PAINTING 

"The  fundamental  and  mastering  fact  about  American  painting 
is  that  it  is  in  no  way  native  to  America,  but  is  European  painting 
imported  or  rather  transplanted  to  America  and  there  cultivated 
and  developed;  and  even  that  not  independently,  but  with  constant 
reference  to  the  older  countries,  first  one  nation  or  school  having 
a  prepondering  influence,  then  another.  There  is  no  local  tradition 
or  influence ;  no  ancient  archaic  style  to  be  vaguely  felt  even  in 
the  latest  and  most  varied  achievement," — Isham. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Symbert,  Copley,  and  West 

2.  Gilbert  Stuart's  Life  and  Work 

3.  Trumbull  and  Sully 
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Bryant:  American  Pictures  and  Their  Painters.   (1,  2,  3) 

Caffin:  American  Masters  of  Painting.   (2) 

Hoeber:  "Story  of  Art  in  America,"  Bookman,  February,  1910.  (1,  2) 

Lucas:    "Benjamin    West,    Stuart,    and    Copley,"    Ladies    Home    Journal, 

November,  1925.   (1,  2) 
Peale:  "Pupils  of  West,"  Bookman,  February,  1910.   (2) 


1Figures  refer  to  topics  above. 
2See  note  on  p.  27. 


CHAPTER    II 


ENGLISH  PAINTERS 

"During  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  immediately  thereafter, 
art  in  America  was  something  of  sporadic  growth,  something  not 
quite  indigenous  but  rather  transplanted  from  England.  Painting 
was  little  more  than  portraiture  and  the  work  was  done  after  English 
formulae.  There  was  no  native  school  of  art,  no  tradition  of  the 
craft,  no  body  of  art  knowledge  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another.  West  and  Copley  started  out  practically  without  prede- 
cessors. They  were  the  beginners." — John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

"At  first  such  art  as  the  struggling  colonies  possessed  came 
from  visiting  English  craftsmen,  usually  of  the  most  unskillful  type. 
Soon,  however,  they  had  disciples  and  rivals  among  the  native  born, 
of  whom  some  of  the  most  promising  and  enterprising  went  to 
England  to  perfect  themselves.  Two  or  three  men  were  of  quite 
unexpected  ability. 

"A  recent  critic  has  said  that  the  best  were  but  second-rate 
painters ;  but  they  were  second-rate  only  if  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough be  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  alone  first  class. 

"With  the  best  of  the  others  Copley  and  Stuart  are  substantially 
on  an  equality  and  West,  though  now  antiquated,  was  an  important 
influence  in  the  art  of  his  time.  That  they  were  English  painters, 
however,  cannot  be  well  denied. 

"Copley  and  West  remained  to  the  end  British  subjects  and 
the  long  line  of  American  students  who  passed  through  the  studio 
of  West  returned  home  with  English  methods  and  English  ideals. 
The  intellectual  dependence  of  the  mother  country  naturally  lasted 
long  after  the  political  ties  were  broken ;  but  separating  the  social 
changes  resulting  from  the  change  of  government  and  the  ruder, 
more  isolated  life  incident  to  the  development  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  weakened  the  influence  of  the  English  art  until  it  slowly 
disappeared.  In  its  place  came  all  manner  of  strivings  of  the  native 
taste,  crude  at  first  and  gradually  improving." — Isham. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Work  of  Gainsborough 

2.  The   Work  of  Reynolds 

3.  The  Work  of  Romney 

4.  English  Painters  of  Children 

References 
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Watts:    "Impressions    of    the   'Blue    Boy,'"    Arts    and    Decoration,    April, 
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CHAPTER    III 

TWO  EARLY  SOUTHERN  ARTISTS 

As  we  all  know,  the  beginnings  of  American  art  were  derived  from 
the  old  countries,  and  our  first  paintings  generally  conceded  to  be 
of  value  were  done  after  the  manner  of  the  English  portrait  paint- 
ers. There  was  a  period  of  so-called  Primitives.  But  Isham  says 
the  earliest  artist  whose  works  are  known  and  of  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant  serious  consideration  was  John  Symbert  who  came  to 
America  in  1728.  Authorities  differ,  for  we  have  a  magazine  article 
about  a  Charleston  woman  pastellist  who  was  buried  that  selfsame 
year  of  1728,  Henrietta  Johnston.  She  is  called  by  some  the  first 
woman  pastellist  in  the  world.  But  however  that  may  be,  she  is  of 
interest  to  us  as  our  first  authentic  Southern  artist  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

Subjects  for  Study 

J.  The  First  Woman  Painter  in  America  (South  Carolina) 

(a)   Read  aloud  "The  First  Woman  Painter  in  America,"  by 
Eola  Willis  in  the  International  Studio,  July,  1929. 
2.  Washington    Allston    (South    Carolina) 

References 
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CHAPTER     IV 


EARLY  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

As  one  might  suppose,  there  has  been  no  Southern  artist  mentioned 
by  historians  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  In  those  days  of  little 
travel  it  took  some  time  for  the  influence  of  that  group  to  be  felt 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  because  the  Hudson  River  painters 
formed  one  of  the  definite  phases  of  American  art  we  shall  devote 
one  chapter  to  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  habitat  was  far 
removed  from  the  artists  in  whom  we  are  chiefly  interested.  No  one 
can  understand  our  country's  art  as  a  whole  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  particular  period. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Hudson"  River  School 

(a)  Read    aloud    chapter    on    this    subject    from    Cortissoz' 
American  Artists. 

(b)  A  short  original  paper  or  discussion. 

2.  George   Inness 

3.  Marttx   and  Wyant 
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CHAPTER    V 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS:  HOMER,  TRYON,  AND  WALKER 

"If  we  wished  to  introduce  a  foreigner  to  what  is  most  distinctively 
American  in  our  painting,  we  should  show  him,  I  think,  the  work  of 
some  of  our  marine  and  landscape  painters.  He  would  be  least  likely 
in  these  to  detect  the  influence  of  Europe.  The  point  of  view  he 
would  recognize,  no  doubt,  as  the  one  common  to  all  nature  students 
since  the  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
technique  he  could  not  attribute  its  character  to  the  influence  of  this 
or  the  other  master  abroad,  for  our  landscape  painters,  like  most 
other  true  students  of  nature,  have  found,  each  for  himself,  their 
own  necessary  and  inevitable  language  of  expression.  Necessary, 
because  it  originated  in  their  own  peculiar  need  and  inevitable  be- 
cause it  grew  out  of  the  particular  character  of  the  portion  of  nature 
that  they  studied.  And  in  most  cases  it  is  some  phase  of  the 
American  landscape  that  has  engaged  the  American  painter,  which 
accounts   in  no   slight  degree   for  the   individuality   of  his   work." 

— Caffin. 
Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Work  of  Winslow  Homer 

2.  The  Work  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon 

3.  The  Work  of  Horatio  Walker 

4.  Other  Landscape   Painters  of   Interest 
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CHAPTER    VI 

FRENCH  INFLUENCE:  LA  FARGE  AND  WHISTLER 

"French  influence  culminated  in  two  artists  almost  exactly 
contemporaries  by  birth,  who,  though  dissimilar  in  character,  in 
training,  and  in  almost  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  are  yet 
approximately  equal  in  achievement ;  and  who,  moreover,  are  united 
by  a  peculiarly  intense  refinement  of  artistic  perception.  John  La 
Farge  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  being  born  in  1835,  a  year  later 
than  Whistler,  but  his  work  connects  with  and  carries  on,  in  a  way, 
that  of  Hunt  and  May,  while  Whistler's  formative  influences  and 
surroundings  were  exclusively  foreign.  The  career  of  La  Farge  is 
part  and  a  large  part,  of  the  intellectual  development  of  America. 
It  may  be  claimed  as  indisputably  our  own,  and  yet  the  fact  that 

he  was  of  undiluted  French  blood  seems  to  help  explain  it As 

for  Whistler,  he  spent  his  boyhood  abroad  and  at  twenty-one  went 
to  Europe,  never  again  to  return  to  his  native  land;  but  though 
he  for  years  mingled  in  the  life  of  London  and  Paris,  it  was  always 
as  a  sort  of  envoy  in  partibus  infidelium.  He  remained  an  American 
to  the  last,  and  while  his  Americanism  was  certainly  not  of  a  com- 
mon type,  especially  in  its  developments,  yet  as  an  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  he  was  inconceivable.  If  another  race  can  justify  a 
claim  to  him,  it  is  through  his  Irish  grandfather.  The  imaginative, 
combative  Celtic  strain,  passionate,  warmhearted,  illogical,  was  in 
him  to  the  last,  making  his  manners  those  of  a  fascinating  but 
thoroughly  spoiled  child." — Isham. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  John  La  Farge 

2.  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler 

(a)  Read  aloud  "The  Mother,"  Mentor,  December,  1927. 

(b)  Original  paper. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

ENGLISH  INFLUENCE:  SARGENT  AND  ABBEY 

John  Singer  Sargent  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey  were  two  American 
artists  who  spent  much  time  in  England.  Both  achieved  popularity 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  both  became  during  part  of  their  careers 
mural  decorators.  Sargent  was  born  in  Florence  on  January  12, 
1S56,  when  Abbey,  afterward  his  close  friend  and  associate  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Boston  Free  Library,  was  nearly  four.  According 
to  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  1890  they  were  both  invited  to  contribute  mural 
decorations  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  of  which  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim  was  the  architect.  Abbey  chose  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail 
as  his  theme,  the  Grail  to  typify  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  to  use 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase;  and  the  task  occupied  eleven  years. 
Abbey  was  then  living  in  England  and  he  at  once  built  a  vast  studio, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  in  which  Sargent  and  he  might  carry 
on  their  labors.  Sargent's  theme  was  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  John   Singer  Sargent 

2.  Edwin  A.  Abbey 

(a)  Read  aloud  "Abbey,"  by  Cortissoz  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, February,  1929. 

(b)  Short  original  paper  on  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

GERMAN   INFLUENCE:   DUVENECK   AND    CHASE 

These  two  artists  studied  in  Munich  and  brought  back  a  style 
which  greatly  influenced  their  generation.  They  both  became  widely 
known  in  this  country  as  teachers  as  well  as  painters.  Frank  Duve- 
neck  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  lived  many  years  in  Cincinnati.  He 
was  known  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  West,  while  Chase  was  called 
the  great  teacher  of  the  East. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Frank   Duvekeck    (Kentucky) 

2.  William  M.  Chase 
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CHAPTER    IS 


FIGURE  AND  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS:  BRUSH  AND 
THAYER 

These  two  artists  were  friends,  one  from  the  North,  the  other  from 
the  South.  As  types  of  their  period  they  were  interesting,  and  as 
men  they  are  worthy  of  study.  Brush,  born  in  Tennessee,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  American  artists.  In  depicting  motherhood,  he  has  not 
been  excelled  in  our  time. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  George  De   Forest  Brush    (Texjtessee) 

2.  Abbott  Thater 

(a)  Read     aloud    chapter    on    "Thayer"     by    Cortissoz     in 
American   Artists. 

(b)  Original    paper. 
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CHAPTER   X 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  ART 

These  artists  are  chosen  because  they  represent  the  leading  women 
artists  of  America,  in  painting  and  in  sculpture. 

"The  art  of  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  is  modern  in  every  way;  she 
was  practically  self-taught.  The  people  sit  in  their  ordinary  dresses 
in  their  familiar  surroundings  and  in  their  easiest,  least  conventional 
poses.  Miss  Beaux's  handling  is  broad  and  strong,  the  color  flowing 
free  and  pure  from  the  brush  with  many  of  those  felicities  that  seem 
most  accidental  when  they  are  the  highest  art.  She  is  in  sympathy 
with  her  sitters,  and  they  are  likable  and  charming  and  enlist  the 
affection  of  the  spectator  as  those  of  Sargent  rarely  do  after  they 
get  beyond  the  age  of  eight  or  ten." — Isham. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Two  Women   Painters:  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Mary  Cassatt 

2.  Some  Women   Sculptors:   Janet  Scudder,   Bessie   Potter  Von- 

noh,  and  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington 

3.  Other  Women  Artists  of  Recent  Interest 
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CHAPTER    XI 

SOME   SOUTHERN  ARTISTS 

For  the  subject  of  this  meeting  we  have  chosen  at  random  some 
Southern  artists,  not  because  of  their  kinship  of  technique  or  pur- 
pose, but  simply  to  discover  what  some  Southerners  are  doing  in 
the  fine  arts.  There  are  many  others  whom  we  have  not  mentioned, 
due  to  lack  of  space.  It  is  possible  to  select  only  a  few  of  any 
group ;  so  the  student  must  take  into  consideration  our  limitations 
and  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  artists  not  listed  here  are 
necessarily  inferior.  Facts  and  criticisms  of  living  artists  are  not 
always  available.  There  are  many  talented  ones  working  now  in 
the  South  who  are  not  yet  listed  and  described  in  histories  of  art. 

The  material  about  Southern  sculptors  is  meagre  and  difficult 
to  find;  so  we  group  here  four  names,  all  to  be  found  in  one  reference 
book. 

The  artist,  Gari  Melchers,  though  born  in  Detroit,  has  a  home  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  has  for  man}r  years  been  associated 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  minds  of  people  who  know  him. 
He  is  famous,  among  other  things,  for  his  paintings  of  the  modern 
Madonna  theme. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Gari   Melchers    (Virginia) 

2.  Leopold  Seyfert  (Missouri) 

(a)    Read  aloud  article  on  "Seyfert"  in  American  Magazine 
of  Art,   February,    1929. 

3.  Some  Southern  Sculptors:  Edwaiid  Kemets,  Henry  Lukeman, 

Edward  Berge,  and  Valentine. 

4.  Other     Southern     Artists:     J.     Carroll     Beckwith,     Helen 

Turner,  William  McGregor  Paxton,,  and  Louis  Betts. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

AMERICAN  MURAL  PAINTING 

Mural  decoration  in  America  is  too  large  a  field  to  cover  in  one 
meeting.  It  could  easily  fill  an  entire  course.  Our  many  public  build- 
ings are  now  being  planned  and  decorated  by  those  with  the  highest 
artistic  motives.  Washington  City  and  our  state  capitals  could 
furnish  voluminous  material  for  students  of  murals.  Here  we  men- 
tion Blashfield  simply  as  a  notable  example  of  this  type  of  work, 
not  because  we  consider  him  the  best  of  all  mural  painters.  Jules 
Guirin  is  chosen  as  a  Southerner  of  note  who  executed  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  These  men  may  serve  as  types  to 
interest  you  in  further  study  of  this  subject. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Mural  Painting  in  America:  Alexander,  Sargent,  La  Farge, 

Violet  Oakley,  and  Others 

(a)  Read  aloud  "The  Blashfield  Murals  in  St.  Matthew's 
Church,"  American  Magazine  of  Art,  April,  1927. 

2.  Jules  Guirin    (Southern) 

(a)  Read  aloud  "The  Guirin  Decorations  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,"  by  J.  L.  Williams,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
October,   1916. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  SCULPTORS 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  condensing  a  large  sub- 
ject, and  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
American  sculpture,  we  again  give  just  a  taste  of  the  theme  instead 
of  a  whole  meal.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  is  chosen  as  one  subject 
for  study  because  he  is  considered  by  many  the  leading  American 
sculptor.  Those  named  in  the  second  group  are  selected  at 
random  among  good  artists,  but  if  some  other  favorites  are  better 
suited  to  the  interest  of  the  group,  it  would  vary  the  course  to 
include  some  of  our  more  modern  sculptors,  such  as  Manship,  or 
extreme  modernists,  such  as  Jo  Davidson,  Maurice  Sterne,  Hunt 
Deidrich,  Heinz,  Warneke,  and  Eli  Nadelman. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Augustus   St.    Gaudens 

2.  Daniel    Chester    French,    George    Grey    Barnard,    Frederick 

MacMonnies,   Lorado  Taft 

3.  Other  Sculptors  of  Recent   Interest 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

AMERICAN  ETCHERS 

"It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  time  is  past  when  people  think 
that  to  etch  is  to  make  a  pen  drawing.  .  .  .  Etching  is  art  of  the 
line.  In  that  respect  it  is  like  line  engraving  on  copper.  Used  in  the 
same  field  as  the  latter,  to  reproduce  paintings,  it  can  be  handled 
so  as  to  produce  tones  in  which  the  line  is  lost.  But  as  a  'painter 
art,'  as  a  medium  for  original  expression,  it  does  not  aim  at  such 
completeness  of  effect.  It  is,  in  fact,  often  comparatively  slight  in 
execution,  summary  in  statement,  telling  its  story  in  few  words.  Its 
strength  lies  in  indication,  not  elaboration ;  flexibility,  not  rigidity ; 
the  possibility  of  omission,  not  the  necessity  of  adding  detail ;  the 
power  of  giving  a  maximum  of  expression,  with  a  minimum  of 
means." — Weitenkampf. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  History  of  Etching,  with  a  Word  About  Color  Prints 

2.  Some  American   Engravers  and  Etchers 

3.  Whistler  as  an  Etcher 
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CHAPTER    XV 

IMPRESSIONISM  IN  AMERICA 

As  most  of  our  present  day  landscape  painters  show  decidedly  the 
influence  of  impressionism,  no  course  in  American  art  would  be 
complete  without  a  brief  glance  at  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Our 
first  subject  is  its  definition  and  some  exponents  of  impressionism 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  second  deals  with  a  well 
known  Southern  impressionist  whose  work  is  full  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Impressionism  Defined  and  Some  Americans  Who  Exemplify  It 

2.  Richard  E.  Miller   (Southern) 

(a)   Read   aloud   article  on   "Richard   E.   Miller,"  by  E.   A. 
Taylor,  in  International  Studio,  June,  1911. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

AMERICAN   ART   COLONIES 

To  be  conversant  with  American  art  today  one  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  schools  and  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  of  these  scattered  from  Maine  to  California.  In  the 
latter  state  a  Southern-born  artist,  Sylva,  works  and  still  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  South  through  the  Southern  States  Art  League,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  There  are  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
ern summer  and  winter  art  schools  and  colonies  too  numerous  to 
mention,  each  striving  to  interpret  nature  and  humanity  in  its  own 
particular  spot.  We  are  able  to  include  from  these  many  interesting 
groups  only  two,  one  in  the  Southwest,  Taos ;  the  other  in  the 
North,  Gloucester.  With  each  of  these  art  colonies  there  is  con- 
nected the  name  of  a  Southerner.  Well  known  both  as  a  portrait 
painter  and  a  teacher,  Hugh  Breckenridge  of  Virginia  is  the 
head  of  the  Gloucester  school,  while  Walter  Ufer  of  Kentucky  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  Taos  colony  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  painters  of  New  Mexican  life  and  scenery. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Taos,  a   Unique  Art  Colony  and  Walter  Ufer    (Kentucky) 

(a)  Read  aloud  the  article  on  "Taos"  by  Fred  Hamilton 
Ringe  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Art,  September, 
1926. 

2.  Hugh     H.     Breckenridge     (Virginia)     and     His     School     at 

Gloucester 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

WELL  KNOWN  AMERICAN  ART  GALLERIES 

Of  the  many  splendid  museums  in  our  country  we  have  chosen  for 
this  program  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Washington.  The  first  is  a  splendid  example  of  high 
aspirations  fulfilled  and  is  a  museum  with  which  the  people  of  our 
state  are  not  as  familiar  as  they  are  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York.  The  other,  the  Freer,  is  accessible  to  most  of  us 
within  a  day's  journey.  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  this  gallery  will 
tempt  many  to  visit  it  and  inspire  them  to  encourage  such  collec- 
tions in  their  own  state. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts — American  Painting 

2.  The   Freer  Gallery  of  Washington 

(a)   Read  aloud  chapter  on  the  Freer  Gallery  by  Cortissoz 
in  American  Artists. 

3.  Other  Galleries  of  Interest 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THREE  CAROLINA  ARTISTS 

At  this  meeting  we  shall  read  something  about  the  work  of  artists 
whom  we  have  described  as  "Carolina"  because  one  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina  famed  for  depicting  her  native  swamp  lands,  while 
another  spends  much  of  his  time  painting  in  North  Carolina,  though 
he  is  a  native  of  Louisiana.  It  is  often  difficult  to  classify  an  artist 
as  Southern  or  Northern  because  he  may  be  born  in  the  South  and 
work  in  the  North  or  vice-versa.  In  calling  Rosseau  a  "Carolina" 
artist  we  claim  him  as  at  least  partly  a  North  Carolinian  by  vir- 
tue of  his  choosing  the  sand  hill  country  for  his  home  part  of  the 
time.  The  third,  Elliott  Daingerfield,  although  he  was  not  born 
in  this  state,  rectified  that  error  at  any  early  age  and  moved  here 
when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  grew  up  in  Fayetteville  and  later 
chose  Blowing  Rock  for  the  summer  school  which  he  conducted 
for  many  years.  He  is  more  intimately  connected  with  North 
Carolina  than  with  any  other  state  and  is,  therefore,  of  especial 
interest  to  us. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Alice  R.  Huger  Smith   (South  Carolina) 

(a)   Read  aloud  article  on  "Alice  Huger  Smith"  by  Marietta 
Neff  in  American  Magazine  of  Art,  August,   1926. 

2.  Perctval   Leonard   Rosseau    (North   Carolina) 

(a)   Read  aloud  article  on  "Rosseau,  Painter  of  Dogs,"  by 
W.   B.   McConnick,  International  Studio,  October,  1922. 

3.  Elliott  Daingerfield    (North   Carolina) 

(a)    Read  aloud  the  manuscript  on  his  life. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  A  Study  of  American  Art 
and  Southern  Artists  of  Note,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00 
elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  and  discussions  are  supplied.  The 
club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material, 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten 
copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Individuals  or  members  of  non- 
registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  may  do  so  by  paying 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one  subject,  or  seventy-five  cents 
for  an  entire  meeting  of  three  subjects.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all 
material  sent  to  North  Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

When  a  club  registers,  application  blanks  for  material  will  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  or  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
These  applications  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  immediately 
to  the  Extension  Division  where  they  will  be  filed  and  used  as  a 
guide  by  which  the  references  will  be  sent  to  the  groups  three  or 
four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This  material  may  be  kept  until 
after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each 
package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted  time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of  books 
and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such  refer- 
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INTRODUCTION 

Oliver  M.  Sayler,  in  his  book.  Our  American  Theatre,  intro- 
duces his  subject  by  declaring,  "Something  has  happened  to  our 
American  Theatre.  Not  so  long  ago,  it  was  a  luxury,  a  pastime,  an 
industry.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  the  most  provocative  of  the  arts.  The  art 
of  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  life,  drawing  new  life  therefrom.  The 
theatre  not  only  in  the  theatre,  but  in  halls,  on  hillsides,  on  the 
campus ;  in  newspapers,  in  magazines,  on  the  bookstalls.  The  theatre 
in  exhibition  galleries,  under  chautauqua  tents;  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, in  women's  clubs,  on  Pullman  smokers,  on  the  radio.  Some- 
thing has  happened.  Not  only  to  the  theatre  itself,  but  to  the  whole 
public  attitude  toward  the  theatre.  Many  things  have  happened. 
Some  of  them  good,  some  bad.  Encouraging,  discouraging.  Working 
together,  they  have  given  the  theatre  a  vitality,  an  importance,  a 
significance  it  has  never  known  before  on  our  continent." 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  the  development  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  "Little  Theatre  Movement,"  a  movement  started 
by  lovers  of  the  drama  in  practically  every  large  city  of  America 
and  in  an  increasing  number  of  small  cities,  villages,  and  country 
communities,  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  clubs.  This  move- 
ment began  in  about  1911  out  of  a  desire  to  see  the  best  plays  that 
only  those  who  could  go  to  New  York  were  able  to  witness,  to  provide 
a  stage  for  other  worth-while  plays  that  otherwise  probably  would 
never  have  been  given  life,  to  present  real  drama  in  different  com- 
munities instead  of  the  insipid  or  salacious  fare  that  was  given  them 
by  the  average  road-show,  and  to  encourage  the  writing  and  pro- 
ducing of  original  plays.  And  in  this  period  of  eighteen  years  we 
have  seen  the  movement  spread  until  everywhere  there  are  springing 
up  community  and  art  theatres,  while  schools  are  considering  no 
building  complete  without  its  stage  and  dramatic  workshop.  More 
than  this,  many  of  the  most  worth-while  plays  on  the  American  stage 
today  are  the  product  of  these  little  workshop  theatres  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  communities.  A  new,  sincere,  native  drama  is  being 
created  and  a  new  art  form,  the  one-act  play,  is  being  developed; 
more  and  more  the  sincerity,  the  intelligence,  and  the  art  of  the 
actors  on  these  community  stages  are  winning  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and   many  of  the   players   now   on   the   legitimate   stage    have 
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been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  what  might  be  termed  our  home- 
town players.  Lastly,  the  art  of  scenic  design,  lighting,  and  costum- 
ing has  been  revolutionized. 

This  study  course  will  confine  itself  to  a  survey  of  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  results  of  the  people's  theatre  movement,  viz.,  the 
American  one-act  play. 

The  one-act  play  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
long  play  that  the  short  story  bears  to  the  novel,  with  as  much 
greater  possibilities  than  the  short  story  as  the  drama  is  greater 
than  the  novel. 

The  one-act  play  has  for  its  end  a  singleness  of  impression,  a 
definite  artistic  effect.  Usually,  though  not  necessarily,  it  is  short 
because  it  involves  but  a  single  dramatic  situation  or  crisis.  Techni- 
cally considered,  it  presents  a  distinctive  dramatic  problem  which  in 
many  ways  is  more  exacting  and  more  difficult  than  the  construction 
of  a  play  with  three  to  five  acts.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
quickly,  deftly,  and  with  a  master  hand.  At  its  best,  the  one-act 
play  is  the  most  finished,  the  most  artistic,  and  the  most  closely 
wrought  of  dramatic  forms.  It  is  the  cameo  rather  than  the  statue  of 
drama.  But  one  moment  in  a  character's  life  may  be  interpreted  as 
though  a  strong  flashlight  were  thrown  upon  a  significant  event  or 
some  element  of  character,  but  this  momentary  glimpse  must  be  so 
clear-cut  and  so  significant  that  a  whole  life  is  often  thereby 
revealed.  B.  Roland  Lewis,  in  his  Technique  of  the  One-Act  Play 
sums  up  the  interesting  technique  of  this  new  art  form  thus :  "To 
segregate  a  bit  of  significant  experience  and  to  present  a  finished 
picture  of  its  aspects  and  effects ;  to  dissect  a  motive  so  searching 
and  skillful  that  its  very  roots  are  laid  bare;  to  detach  a  single 
figure  from  a  dramatic  sequence  and  portray  a  sketch  of  its  char- 
acter; to  bring  a  series  of  actions  into  clear  light  in  a  sudden  and 
brief  human  crisis ;  to  tell  a  significant  story  briefly  and  with  sug- 
gestion; to  portray  the  humor  of  a  person  or  an  incident,  or  in  a 
trice  to  reveal  the  touch  of  tragedy  resting  like  the  finger  of  Fate 
on  an  experience  or  on  a  character — these  are  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  one-act  play  when  handled  by  a  master  dramatist." 
This  course  of  study  is  further  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
plays  by  outstanding  authors  in  the  leading  organized  dramatic 
groups  of  America.  A  similar  course  might  be  composed  of  the  plays 
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of  European  dramatists  such  as  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  Synge,  Lord 
Dunsany,  Barrie,  Maeterlinck,  Pirandello,  Chekhov,  and  others. 

The  course  is  not  offered  solely  for  its  cultural  and  informative 
values.  It  is  hoped  that  the  leading  women  of  the  various  communi- 
ties will  take  a  vital  interest  in  a  new  art  movement,  which  intro- 
duces artistic  and  elevating  possibilities  for  the  use  of  a  people's 
leisure  in  a  higher  type  of  amusement  and  wholesome  recreation 
and  which  will  develop  a  better  taste  in  all  of  their  interests  in  life. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  do  this  than  to  present  for  the  public  some 
of  the  plays  cited  here.  No  play  is  really  a  play  with  living  char- 
acters until  it  has  been  produced.  There  is  high  hope  for  a  day  when 
the  theatre  audience  in  America  will  demand  drama  of  artistry  and 
beauty  instead  of  the  insipid  and  evil  rubbish  they  ask  for — or,  at 
least,  take — 'today.  And,  demanding  it,  they  will  get  it. 

There  is  no  group  in  a  community  that  can  do  more  to  promote 
the  interests  of  a  better  drama  for  all  the  people  of  its  locality  than 
the  women's  club.  By  first  of  all  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
modern  trend,  by  itself  producing  some  of  the  best  plays  in  our 
native  drama,  and  by  encouraging  the  best  entertainments  in  its 
local  theatres,  moving  picture  houses,  schools,  and  churches,  the 
women's  club  can  render  an  incalculable  service  to  its  community. 

The  plays  here  offered  may  not  become  classics,  many  of  them 
are  not  faultless  in  dramatic  construction,  and  some  may  have  no 
great  content  of  matter,  yet  they  all  appeal  because  of  a  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  a  truthful  insight  into  their  delineation  of  whatsover 
cross  section  of  life  they  represent.  The  authors  here  named  may 
never  win  the  plaudits  of  their  contemporaries  nor  live  on  through 
the  ages,  but  they  are  serving  their  age  by  trying  to  interpret  truth- 
fully the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  souls  of  the  people  into  whose 
eyes  they  gaze  as  they  pass  them  on  Main  Street  or  commune  with 
them  in  their  homes,  their  churches,  and  their  clubs.  The  player 
groups  here  treated  may  already  have  been  disbanded  or  may  soon 
see  their  little  workshop  theatres  give  way  to  a  boxing  ring  or  a 
grocery  store,  yet  who  can  say  how  long  the  light  they  have  kindled 
may  go  on  shining  and  lighting  new  torches?  Who  can  say  how 
great  an  influence  these  pioneer  bands  may  have  in  molding  the 
cultural,  social,  artistic,  and  moral  life  of  America?  At  least,  they 
throw  down  a  challenge  to  all  serious,  thinking  citizens.  Will  you 
take  it  up  and  carry  it  on? 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

(A  few  questions  to  aid  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  each  play.) 

1.  Is  the  play  indigenous  to  the  home  or  professional  surround- 
ings of  the  author? 

2.  Can  the  play  be  characterized  as  folk  drama  and  if  so,  does  it 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  folk-play,  viz : 

a.  Simplicity  and  naturalness? 

b.  Beauty  with  tragic  gloom,  or  picturesqueness  with  comic 
characterization  ? 

c.  Force  of  characterization  and  dialogue? 

d.  Power  derived  from  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  unsophisti- 
cated people? 

3.  What  characteristics  in  their  everyday  relationships  do  the 
various  persons  in  the  drama  show  in  the  brief  glimpse  we  have 
of  them  when  meeting  the  test  in  some  crisis  or  turning  point 
of  their  lives? 

4.  Does  the  plot  begin  at  once? 

5.  What  is  the  significant  event  dramatized? 

6.  What  fundamental  element  of  character  is  thrown  into  relief? 

7.  What  moving  emotion  forms  the  key-note  of  the  plot? 

8.  How  much  of  the  play  is  taken  up  in  presenting  the  exposition 
of  the  situation? 

9.  Are  the  dramatic  picture  and  situation  complete  as  a  great 
painting  can  be  said  to  be  complete? 

10.  What  is  the  crucial  moment  or  climax  of  the  play? 

11.  Does  the  denouement  come  at  the  psychologically  opportune 
time  ? 

12.  If  the  play  is  a  tragedy,  what  vision  of  agony  or  spiritual 
contest  does  it  give  of  the  heart  of  life  laid  bare? 

13.  If  the  play  is  a  gloomy  one,  does  it  disgust  or  does  it  win  our 
sympathetic  pity,  because  it  bears  an  indisputable  relation  to 
human  life? 

14.  If  the  play  is  a  problem  play,  is  the  problem  presented  timely 
and  does  it  justify  its  raison  d'etre? 

15.  What  social  philosophy  is  advanced? 
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16.  If  the  play  is  historical,  does  it  keep  within  the  bounds  of  fact, 
does  it  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  times  depicted,  and 
does  it  re-create  the  historical  characters? 

17.  Is  the  dialogue  brilliant,  natural,  and  interesting  or  the 
reverse  ? 

18.  Is  it  a  great  play?  Why? 

19.  Are  there  any  indications  of  implausible  incident  to  be  noted: 

Note:  Some  of  the  plays  may  be  read  aloud  by  one  reader,  others  by 
several  readers,  each  taking  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  cast,  and  still 
others  performed,  in  trial  or  finished  presentation. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  LITTLE  THEATRE  AND  THE  ONE-ACT  PLAY 

1.  A  Survey  of  this  Course. 
Read  and  discuss  the  Introduction  to  the  Bulletin. 

2.  The  Workshop  Theatre  in  America. 
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4.  The  Futurists,  by  Mary  MacMillan. 
(In  her  Short  Plays.) 

This  play  is  suggested,  not  as  one  possessing  great  literary  or 
artistic  worth  but  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "with  humble  apologies 
to  everybody."  It  is  a  humorous  take-off  of  an  early  woman's  club 
meeting  and  should  be  given  in  the  costumes  of  1882,  or  read  by 
women  representing  the  different  characters  simply  for  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  laughing  at  ourselves  as  we  were,  if  you  will. 
This  play  was  written  for,  and  first  produced  by,  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Cincinnati.  It  requires  eight  women  characters. 


CHAPTER  II 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PROVINCETOWN  PLAYERS 

1.  The  Provincetown  Players 

The  most  outstanding  group  of  players,  the  most  astounding 
group,  when  measured  by  its  success,  its  number  of  remarkable 
original  plays,  great  actors,  and  artistic  scene-designers,  is  the 
Provincetown  Players.  Organized  in  1915  at  Provincetown,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  first  producing  in  a  rickety  old  wharf  house,  they 
moved  for  the  winter  months  of  1916  to  MacDougal  Street  in  New 
York,  where  they  persisted  even  throughout  the  war,  during  which 
they  issued  this  proclamation:  "It  is  now  often  said  that  theatrical 
entertainment  in  general  is  socially  justified  in  this  dark  time  as  a 
means  of  relaxing  the  strain  of  reality,  and  thus  helping  us  to  keep 
sane.  This  may  be  true,  but  if  more  were  not  true, — if  we  felt  no 
deeper  value  in  dramatic  art  than  entertainment, — we  would  hardly 
have  the  heart  for  it  now.  One  faculty,  we  know,  is  going  to  be  of 
vast  importance  to  the  half-destroyed  world — indispensable  for  its 
rebuilding — the  faculty  of  creative  imagination.  That  spark  of  it 
which  has  given  this  group  of  ours  such  life  and  meaning  as  we 
have,  is  not  so  insignificant  that  we  should  now  let  it  die.  The  social 
justification  which  we  feel  to  be  valid  now  for  makers  and  players 
of  plays  is  that  they  shall  keep  alive  in  the  world  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation. Without  it  the  wreck  of  the  world  that  was  cannot  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  new  world  shaped." 

There  is  still  in  this  era  of  post-war  readjustments  as  great  a 
need  for  the  social  justification  of  which  their  war-time  proclamation 
spoke.  And  by  their  fruits  they  have  justified  their  raison  d'etre.  In 
their  gallery  of  fame,  after  giving  Eugene  O'Neill  the  central  posi- 
tion, we  must  also  provide  niches  for  Susan  Glaspell,  George  Cram 
Cook,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  John  Reed,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele, 
Alice  Rostetter,  James  Oppenheim,  Floyd  Dell,  Neith  Boyce,  Rita 
Wellman,  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  James 
Light,  Cleon  Throckmorton,  and  many  others. 

The  Provincetown  Players  are  now  being  reorganized,  to  produce 
plays  which  cannot  be  produced  elsewhere.  They  will  re-open  in  the 
fall  of  1929,  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  James  Light. 
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2.  The  Plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill 

Eugene  O'Neill  stands  today  as  America's  foremost  dramatist 
with  many  one-act  plays  and  successful  long  plays  to  his  credit. 
Three  times  he  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Drama  Prize:  first,  in  1920,  for 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  again  in  1922  for  Anna  Christie,  and  yet  again 
in   1928  for  Strange  Interlude. 

The  son  of  the  famous  actor,  James  O'Neill,  he  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1889.  He  spent  one  year  at  Princeton  University,  but  for 
the  most  part  his  earlier  life  was  spent  in  vagabonding  that  carried 
him  "beyond  the  horizon"  at  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  We 
find  him  gold-prospecting  in  the  Honduras  and  finding  no  gold; 
managing  a  road  theatrical  company  through  the  middle  west ;  sail- 
ing on  ships  "bound  east  for  Cardiff"  and  many  other  places  as  an 
able  seaman;  acting;  reporting;  at  last  finding  his  real  vocation  and, 
since  1914,  settling  down  to  the  business  of  playwright.  In  this 
space  of  time  he  has  become  recognized  as  the  preeminent  American 
playwright,  the  master  of  expressionism,  of  realism,  of  psychological 
reaction,  of  tragedy,  and  of  a  new  and  virile  kind  of  romance. 

3.  The  Emperor  Jones,  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 

This  play  is  a  psychological  delving  into  the  subconscious  and 
gives  us  in  eight  staccato  scenes  a  startling  panorama  of  the  human 
mind  countermarching  on  its  hidden  memories. 

4.  In  the  Zone,  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 
(In  Mayorga :  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

This  play  presents  a  single  and  complete  static  situation.  Each 
character  is  essentially  the  same  person  when  the  curtain  falls  as  he 
was  when  it  rose.  The  play  is  not  one  of  character  development  or 
advancement  of  situation,  but  is  a  static  picture  of  exposition. 

References 
Glaspell,  Susan.  The  Road  to  the  Temple. 
Clark,  B.  H.  Eugene  O'Neill. 
O'Neill,  Eugene.  The  Emperor  Jones. 


CHAPTER    III 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PROVINCETOWN  PLAYERS  (Continued) 

1.  Trifles,  by  Susan  Glaspell. 
(In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

After  Eugene  O'Neill,  probably  the  most  successful  playwright 
of  the  Provincetown  Players  is  Susan  Glaspell,  formerly  Mrs. 
George  Cram  Cook,  now  Mrs.  Norman  Matson.  From  its  inception 
she  has  been  interested  in  the  little  theatre  movement  and,  as  one  of 
its  founders,  she  has  been  a  most  active  supporter  of  the  Province- 
town  Players  group.  She  has  to  her  credit  more  than  a  dozen  one-act 
plays  written  either  by  herself  or  in  collaboration  with  George  Cram 
Cook.  She  is  also  the  author  of  several  long  plays,  Bernice,  Inheri- 
tors, The  Verge,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Norman  Matson,  The 
Comic  Artist. 

Trifles,  her  one-act  masterpiece,  was  first  produced  in  1916  in 
Provincetown,  and  has  had  a  tremendous  vogue  in  little  and  profes- 
sional theatres  ever  since.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  American  farm  life, 
tellingly  poignant  in  its  hopelessness. 

2.  Two  Plays  by  George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell. 

Suppressed  Desires. 

(In  Mayorga :  Representative  One-Act  Plays,  and  Cook 
and  Shay:  Provincetown  Plays.) 

Tickless  Time. 

(In  Shay:  Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

George  Cram  Cook,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Province- 
town  Players,  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  associate  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  and  the  author  of  several  novels  and  short  stories.  He 
was  the  director  of  the  Provincetown  Players  from  1915  to  1923, 
when  he  went  to  Greece,  and  it  was  there  that  his  death  occurred  in 
1924. 

Suppressed  Desires  lias  probably  been  staged  as  often  as  any 
other  American  one-act  play  since  its  first  production  in  1915  in 
Provincetown.  It  is  a  delightful  satire  on  Freudian  inhibitions. 
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Tickless  Time  is  another  humorous  take-off  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Playhouse  in  1918. 

Reference 
Glaspell,  Susan.  The  Road  to  the  Temple. 

(A  biography  of  George  Cram  Cook.) 


CHAPTER  IV 


PLAYS  OF  THE  PROVINCETOWN  PLAYERS  (Continued) 

1.  Funiculi-Funicula,  by  Rita  Wellman. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

Rita  Wellman,  now  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Leo,  has  published  a  number 
of  one-act  plays  which  have  been  acted  by  the  Provincetown  Players 
and  other  groups.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Wellman,  a 
journalist  and  explorer.  From  the  time  of  her  first  published  story, 
when  she  was  seventeen,  to  the  present,  she  has  made  her  chief 
profession  the  writing  of  short  stories  and  plays. 

Funiculi-Funic  id  a  is  a  play  of  ideas  that  creates  a  most  unusual 
atmosphere.  It  was  first  produced  in  1918  by  the  Provincetown 
Players  in  New  York. 

2.  The  Widow's  Veil,  by  Alice  Rostetter. 
(In  Cook  and  Shay:  Provincetown  Plays.) 

This  play  was  said  to  be  the  best  bit  of  comedy  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  its  production  there.  It  affords  opportunity  for  novel 
treatment  in  setting.  The  situation  is  refreshingly  new  to  the  stage. 

3.  Night,  by  James  Oppenheim. 
(In  Cook  and  Shay:  Provincetown  Plays.) 

James  Oppenheim  has  written  several  volumes  of  beautiful 
poems,  other  poetic  dramas,  novels,  and  short  stories.  He  is  one  of 
the  well-known  contributors  to  the  leading  magazines  of  today. 

In  Night,  on  a  hilltop  against  a  still,  starry  night  sky  we  hear 
the  age-old  cry  of  "why  and  whither,"  we  see  the  age-long  eternal 
groping,  the  questing  race  of  man  trying  to  understand,  and  resting 
forever  in  the  patient  arms  of  woman — life  and  love. 


CHAPTER  V 


PLAYS  OF  THE  HARVARD  47  WORKSHOP 

1.  The  Harvard  47  Workshop. 

The  Florist  Shop,  by  Winifred  Hawkridge. 
(In  Harvard  Plays,  first  series.) 

English  47  was  the  most  widely  known  and  the  most  romantic 
course  in  any  American  college  curriculum.  Wherever  the  name  is 
repeated  almost  instant  response  is  heard.  English  47 — Ah ! — 
Harvard — George  Pierce  Baker — the  47  Workshop— real  American 
drama — a  long  list  of  names  of  disciples  who  are  today  stirring  the 
imaginations  of  the  multitudes,  even  on  Broadway  in  many  of  its 
legitimate  theatres — Romance  dead?  Never!  Knighthood  is  again  in 
flower — knights  again  ride  forth  in  dreams  made  dramatic  realities 
in  dreamlands  luminously  silhouetted  on  many  a  stage.  The  Harvard 
47  Workshop  was  without  parallel  in  the  record  of  work  done  in  the 
actual  theatre  by  its  former  students :  Eugene  O'Neill,  Winthrop 
Ames,  Walter  Hampden,  Edward  Knoblauch,  Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
Kenneth  Macgowan,  Jules  Eckert  Goodman,  Charlotte  Chorpen- 
ning,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Fred  Ballard,  Philip  Barry, 
Edward  Sheldon,  Arthur  Hopkins,  Lee  Simonson,  Howard  Brock, 
Cleves  Kinkead,  Lewis  Beach,  Doris  Halman,  Elizabeth  McFadden, 
and  many  others. 

Professor  Baker  created  his  position  in  spite  of  Puritan  New 
England  prejudice,  inadequate  stage  facilities,  and  lack  of  encour- 
agement from  the  college  authorities,  who  were  so  little  awake  to 
Harvard's  great  opportunity  for  cooperation  with  contemporary  life 
that  they  allowed  him  to  be  enticed  away  to  Yale,  where  he  was 
offered  a  handsome  new  theatre  with  every  facility  that  he  could 
desire.  His  special  interest  is  the  technical  development  of  the  stage 
arts,  and  he  is  doing  a  big  work  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  apostles  of  a  new  theatre  and  a  new 
drama  originally  identified  with  the  Workshop  are  a  score  of  leading 
playwrights  recognized  on  Broadway,  two  of  the  greatest  original 
artists  in  stage  designing,  and  several  great  actors  and  producers. 
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George   Pierce   Baker   may  be  termed  the   first  missionary  of  the 
theatre  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America. 

The  Florist  Shop  is  a  most  pleasant  little  play  of  sentiment 
written  by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Baker  and  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  April,  1915.  Since  its  publication  in  the  first  volume  of 
Harvard  Plays  it  has  been  very  popular  for  amateur  production, 
particularly  in  high  schools. 

2.  The  Bank  Account,  by  Howard  Brock. 
(In  Harvard  Plays,  first  series.) 

The  Bank  Account  is  a  well-sustained  tragedy  of  the  average 
clerk  in  that  modern  institution,  a  poor  three-room  flat.  It  was  first 
produced  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  in  1914,  and  has  had  a 
wide  production. 

3.  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  by  Doris  Halman. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

While  a  student  at  Radcliffe  College,  Doris  Halman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  47  Workshop  group,  where  she  wrote  a  number  of  plays. 
Her  play,  The  Land  Where  Lost  Things  Go,  received  a  prize  from 
the  Drama  League.  In  1926  she  wrote  a  successful  novel,  Honk!  a 
Motor  Romance.  She  is  now  play  reader  with  the  American  Play 
Company  of  New  York  City. 

Will  o'  the  Wisp,  a  fascinating  impressionistic  episode,  was 
originally  produced  in  the  47  Workshop  in  1916.  It  reminds  one 
very  much  of  Yeats'  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  and  in  many  ways 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Irish  drama. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PLAYS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

1.    The  Drama  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Ryland,  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Good- 
man. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

The  drama  department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
is  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  theatre,  with  a  faculty,  an  audi- 
torium, a  stage,  costume,  property  and  scenic  workshops,  and  a 
complete  curriculum  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  drama. 
It  is  the  first  college  in  the  country  to  present  such  a  degree. 

The  department  opened  in  February,  1914,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  and  gave  its  first  performance  on  Shakes- 
peare's birthday.  Since  that  first  season  it  has  been  producing  plays 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  nights  each  year.  Sometimes  these 
plays  are  original  but  more  often  they  are  full-length  dramas 
selected  from  the  most  interesting  to  be  had  in  America  or  Europe. 

Developing  the  little  theatre  director  seems  to  be  the  major 
concern  of  this  laboratory  theatre,  yet  all  of  the  other  arts  of  the 
theatre  are  studied  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  well-rounded  idea 
of  the  difficult  profession  he  is  entering.  One  interesting  experiment 
is  the  staging  of  plays  by  guest  directors  in  order  that  the  students 
may  become  acquainted  with  as  many  widely  different  methods  of 
producing  as  possible.  Among  these  visiting  directors  have  been: 
Donald  Robertson,  actor  and  producer  of  Chicago;  Padraic  Colum, 
the  Irish  dramatist;  William  Poel,  director  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society  of  London;  and  B.  Iden  Payne,  then  general  manager  of  the 
National  Theatre  of  Dublin,  but  now  the  Carnegie  Institute  director. 
Here,  too,  eminent  professional  companies  come  to  give  demonstra- 
tion performances. 

There  are  probably  more  graduates  of  Carnegie  acting  in  pro- 
fessional theatres  or  as  directors  of  little  and  community  theatres 
throughout  the  country  than  of  any  one  other  dramatic  school. 
Many  of  the  graduates  are  also  among  the  leading  pageant  directors 
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of  the  United  States.  Attention  is  given,  too,  to  the  writing  of  plays, 
and  many  very  good  ones  have  been  produced  by  the  Institute. 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens  has  been  an  artist,  a  teacher  of  etching 
and  painting  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  lecturer  in  the  History 
of  Art  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  head  of  the  Drama 
Department  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
is  now  director  of  the  Goodman  Memorial,  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  Established  by  friends  of  Kenneth  Sawyer 
Goodman,  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  this  memorial  to 
him  was  to  create  a  repertory  theatre  and  give  dramatic  arts  a 
representation  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  (See  Chapter  XIII.) 

Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  first  artists  in  America  to  take  up  the 
great  community  pageant  work  as  a  profession,  and  in  this  field  he 
has  been  the  author  and  director  of  many  of  the  greatest  pageants 
that  the  world  has  seen.  Some  of  these  are:  The  Pageant  of  St. 
Louis;  The  Pageant  of  the  Renaissance;  The  Pageant  of  Virginia; 
The  Pageant  of  the  Missauri  Centennial;  and  a  Red  Cross  pageant, 
The  Drawing  of  the  Sword,  which  was  widely  used  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  plays, 
both  full-length  and  one-act,  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  artistic 
quality  that  makes  them  beautiful  when  produced. 

Ryland,  an  eighteenth-century  serious  play,  centers  around 
William  Wynne  Ryland,  the  English  engraver,  his  friends,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Henry  Fielding,  the  actress  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  and  others.  This  play  was  written  in  collaboration  with  his 
friend,  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman,  who  also  collaborated  with  him 
on  many  other  important  works. 

2.  Blackberry  in' ',  by   Howard   Forman   Smith. 
(In  Shay:  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.) 

Howard  Forman  Smith  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  pupil 
of  Thomas  Wood  Stevens.  Before  graduation  he  became  technical 
director  of  the  Institute's  productions,  and  has  since  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Stevens  in  several  pageants  and  plays.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  one-act  plays  and  pageants,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  The  Cloak  of  Dionysius,  written  and  produced  with  Mr. 
Theodore  Viehman.  When  this  masque  was  presented  in  the  school 
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theatre,  all  of  the  audience  came  in  Greek  costume  and  joined  in  the 
final  march  through  the  temple. 

Blackberryin'  is  a  rather  static  play  centering  around  a  mildly 
amusing  situation. 

3.  The  Nursery  Maid  of  Heaven,  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 
(In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays.) 

This  play  was  first  produced  by  the  drama  department,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  in  1919.  It  is  the  only  play  herein 
presented  of  the  medieval  type  of  miracle  play,  so  popular  at  that 
time.  However,  it  is  created  as  modern  eyes  look  at  its  situations,  its 
characters,  and  its  compelling  inner  spirit. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PLAYS  OF  THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  The  Carolina  Playmakers 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  now  being  watched  with  thoughtful 
interest  throughout  the  country,  came  into  being  in  the  fall  of  1918 
with  the  coming  of  Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  where  he  had  been  the  pioneer  in  the  folk-play 
and  pageant  movement  and  the  originator  of  the  Playmaker  idea. 
With  him  he  brought  the  wealth  of  all  his  western  prairie  experi- 
ence, and  a  breezy  enthusiasm  that  enabled  him,  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  to  have  had  written  and  produced  enough 
plays  based  upon  North  Carolina  folk-lore,  tradition,  and  native 
incident  to  take  on  a  state-wide  tour.  These  first  efforts  immediately 
received  the  delighted  approval  and  serious  appreciation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  who  hailed  the  authors,  actors,  and  the  producer 
as  apostles  of  a  new  indigenous  art  and  recognized  the  plays  to  be 
as  much  a  product  of  their  native  soil  as  their  cotton  mills,  their 
overall  and  hosiery  factories,  and  their  good  roads.  The  first  tour 
of  North  Carolina  was  made  in  1921  from  May  7  to  May  14.  On 
this  tour  Paul  Green's  The  Miser,  Elizabeth  Lay's  When  Witches 
Ride,  and  Wilbur  Stout's  In  Dixon's  Kitchen  composed  the  Play- 
maker  repertoire.  Since  then  they  have  made  twenty-five  tours, 
playing  in  ten  states.  In  their  eleven  years  of  existence  the  Play- 
makers  have  produced  sixty-five  of  their  original  folk  plays,  by 
forty-seven  different  authors.  They  have  their  own  theatre  building 
on  the  campus  fully  equipped  for  all  manner  of  experimentation 
and  production.  Besides  this,  their  Forest  Theatre  furnishes  an 
ideal  setting  for  out-of-door  performances. 

2.  Trista,  by  Elizabeth  Lay  Green. 
(In  Koch:  Carolina  Folk-Plays,  second  scries.) 

Elizabeth  Lay,  now  Mrs.  Paul  Green,  has  written  a  number  of 
plays  and  poems,  and  several  excellent  bulletins,  Play  Production 
for  Amateurs,  Plays  for  Amateurs,  and  The  Negro  in  Contemporary 
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American  Literature.  When  Witches  Ride  and  Trista  are  her  best 
known  Playmaker  Plays.  In  1924  she  won  the  Separk  Poetry  Cup 
for  the  best  poem  written  by  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

3.  Gaius  and  Gaius,  Jr.,  by  Lucy  M.  Cobb. 
(In  Koch:  Carolina  Folk-Plays,  second  series.) 

Miss  Cobb  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  and  she  has 
written  three  plays:  A  Gift  for  Penelope  (a  tragedy  of  the  time  of 
Blackbeard),  The  Girl  and  the  Commandant,  and  Gaius  and  Gaius, 
Jr.  The  latter  play  is  based  upon  an  incident  that  happened  in  the 
family  of  Miss  Cobb's  great  uncle.  It  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful wherever  produced. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

PLAYS  OF  THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS  (Continued) 

1.  Paul  Green. 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  figure  thus  far  introduced  by  the 
Playmakers  is  Paul  Green — philosopher,  editor,  poet,  short  story 
writer,  and  dramatist — winner  of  the  Pulitzer  award  in  1927  for 
his  play,  In  Abraham' s  Bosom. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Lillington,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood.  His  secondary  school  education  was  received 
at  Buies  Creek  Academy  and  his  collegiate  work  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in  1921.  After  a  year's 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  University  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  as  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.  He  saw  several  months'  service  in  France  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  the  105th  U.  S.  Engineers.  In  1928-1929  he  was  on  leave 
of  absence  traveling  abroad,  on  a  Guggenheim  fellowship. 

References 
Clark,  B.  H.  Paul  Green. 
Mantle,  R.  B.  American  Playwrights  of  Today. 

2.  The  Last  of  the  Lowries,  by  Paul  Green. 
(In  Koch:  Carolina  Folk-Plays,  first  series.) 

The  Last  of  the  Lozvries  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Green's  short  plays.  It  is  often  compared  with  Synge's  Riders  to  the 
Sea  in  its  picture  of  a  mourning  peasant  mother,  only  in  this  instance 
we  have  tragic  realism  overshadowed  by  the  portending  wings  of 
fate. 

3.  The  Beaded  Buckle,  by  Frances  Gray. 
(In  Koch:  Carolina  Folk-Plays,  second  series.) 

Frances  Gray,  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  satires  written  by  a 
Playmaker,  achieved  this  distinction  in  her  sophomore  year,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  She  developed  into  a  good  amateur  actress,  and 
was  for  two  summers  with  Stuart  Walker's  Portmanteau  Theatre 
stock  company. 

The  satire,  The  Beaded  Buckle,  met  with  most  appreciative 
response  wherever  it  was  produced. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PORTMANTEAU  PLAYERS 

1.  Stuart  Walker's  Portmanteau  Theatre. 
Sir  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  by  Stuart  Walker. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

In  1915  a  startlingly  new  theatrical  venture  attracted  a  delighted 
public  and  made  the  old  and  seasoned  producers  take  an  amazed 
view.  This  strange  phenomenon  became  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  as  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  devised  and  set  into  action 
by  a  visionary  young  man  named  Stuart  Walker.  This  theatre  was 
exactly  what  its  name  suggests:  a  portmanteau  theatre  that  could  on 
three  hours'  notice  be  struck,  folded  up,  packed  into  a  box,  and 
started  on  its  way  to  another  playhouse,  be  it  theatre,  church,  club 
room,  portico,  or  what  not.  It  had  cost  little  to  devise  and  could  be 
set  up  anywhere.  Yet  it  was  so  perfect  in  effectiveness  and  beauty, 
and  the  plays  presented  (written  for  the  most  part  by  Walker  him- 
self) were  of  such  exquisite  appeal  and  high  standard  that  Walker's 
Portmanteau  Theatre  has  continued  to  attract  an  appreciative  public 
wherever  it  may  be.  It  is  a  traveling  little  theatre  that  comes  to 
you,  and  it  still  remains  unique  in  the  field  of  dramatic  art. 

Stuart  Walker,  playwright  and  producer,  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Kentucky.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  in  1902.  From  earliest  boyhood  he  was  more 
than  childishly  interested  in  producing  plays,  for  at  an  early  age  he 
toilsomely  built  and  set  up  his  first  portmanteau  theatre  in  his 
father's  barn  and  offered  many  neighborhood  entertainments.  From 
1909  to  1914  he  served  as  play  reader,  actor,  and  stage  manager  for 
David  Belasco.  In  1915  he  became  an  independent  producer,  setting 
up  his  quaint  theatre  in  the  Social  Settlement  House  for  his  first 
performances,  but  that  winter  moving  hither  and  thither  over  New 
York  City.  In  another  year  he  went  from  coast  to  coast.  For  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  repertoire  in  Indianap- 
olis and  in  Cincinnati. 

As  great  as  is  his  contribution  to  unique  theatres,  even  greater, 
perhaps,  is  his  gift  to  dramatic  literature;  for  he  has  written  many 
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one-act  plays  and  several  long  ones  that  have  a  quality  rarely  caught 
by  any  other  author.  They  are  usually  fantasies  that  carry  you  into 
the  happy  land  of  make-believe  if  you  are  one  of  the  ever  young 
spirits  of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  plays  are  The  Trimplet,  Never- 
theless, The  Medicine  Shore,  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil, 
The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tree  (Japanese  three-act  play), 
The  Very  Naked  Boy,  Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish,  The  Birthday  of 
the  Infanta,  and  Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown. 

2.    Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown,  by  Stuart  Walker.  (A  sequel  to  Six 
Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil.) 
(In  Shay:  Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

3.  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  by  Stuart  Walker. 
(In  Walker:  Portmanteau  Adaptations.) 
Voices,  by  Hortense  Flexner. 

(In  Mayorga :  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

Hortense  Flexner,  now  Mrs.  Wyncie  King,  has  written  several 
plays  for  Mr.  Walker's  repertory,  some  of  which  are  Three  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham,  The  Road,  and  The  Broken  God.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  many  beautiful  poems  published  in  the  leading  current 
magazines. 

Voices  was  originally  produced  under  the  direction  of  Stuart 
Walker  and  the  Portmanteau  Company,  New  York,  in  1916.  It  is  a 
poetic  drama  centering  around  the  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  still 
pervading  France.  It  is  here  presented  as  an  example  of  some  of  our 
war  plays.  It  is  short,  tensely  dramatic,  and  full  of  thought  and 
poetic  beauty. 


CHAPTER  X 


PLAYS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  PLAYERS 

1.  The  Wisconsin  Players. 

Glory  of  the  Morning,  by  William  Ellery  Leonard. 
(In  Wisconsin  Plays,  first  series.) 

The  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society  or  Wisconsin  Players,  as  they 
have  come  to  be  known,  was  one  of  the  earliest  peoples'  theatre 
groups,  since  it  was  organized  in  1911.  It  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  a  whole  state  in  action,  a  whole  state  working  for  the 
cause  of  the  drama,  although  this  action  was  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  the  several  scores  of  members  from  various  parts  of  the 
state.  The  prime  mover  of  the  organization  was  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son, then  a  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Maeterlinck's  Intruder  and  Ibsen's  The  Master  Builder  were 
among  its  first  productions.  For  several  years  it  published  a  very 
good  magazine,  The  Play  Book,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  as  editor,  and 
kept  a  circulating  library  available  to  all  members.  Play  writing  and 
the  study  of  modern  drama  were  given  as  courses  in  the  University; 
translations  of  foreign  plays  were  made ;  several  tours  were  under- 
taken; and  original  plays  were  written,  produced,  and  published.  The 
author  of  this  bulletin  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  group, 
and  from  it  caught  much  of  the  inspiration  which  sent  her  out  from 
the  University  as  a  producer  and  writer  of  pageants  and  plays. 

In  order  to  have  available  for  class  work  and  for  production  the 
best  of  the  contemporary  drama  at  home  and  abroad,  Professor 
Dickinson  published  his  two  large  and  widely  used  collections,  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists.  After  he  left  Wisconsin  the  headquarters 
of  the  group  were  transferred  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Sherry,  and  it  became  more  localized 
in  its  activities. 

William  Ellery  Leonard,  poet,  playwright,  and  English  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  considered  by  many  of  the 
leading  critics  of  the  country  and  by  lovers  of  poetry  one  of  the 
best  American  poets,  although  his  work  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  that  of  many  others.  He  has  written  two  poetic  Indian  dramas, 
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the  one-act  play,  Glory  of  the  Morning,  which  is  both  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  dramatic,  and  the  four-act  drama,  Red  Bird.  His 
Locomotive-God,  published  in  1927,  is  autobiographical. 

2.  Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale. 
(In  Wisconsin  Plays,  first  series.) 

Miss  Gale,  now  Mrs.  W.  L.  Breese,  was  born  in  Portage,  Wis- 
consin, and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1895. 
For  several  years,  thereafter,  she  worked  on  newspaper  staffs  and 
wrote  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Gradually  her  stories  attract- 
ed more  and  more  attention.  Then  she  published  Friendship  Village 
and  from  that  time  on  her  fame  has  steadily  grown  until  today  she 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  women  of  letters  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  workshop  theatre  movement  has 
helped  to  produce  at  least  three  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
best  drama  of  the  year.  As  stated  before,  Eugene  O'Neill  was  the 
winner  in  1920,  1922,  and  1928,  and  Paul  Green  in  1927.  In  1921 
the  award  went  to  Miss  Zona  Gale  for  her  three-act  play,  Miss  Lulu 
Bett. 

Miss  Gale's  first  play,  Neighbors,  was  written  for  and  first 
produced  by  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Association.  There  are  no 
statistics  to  prove  the  statement,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  one- 
act  play  has  been  so  widely  produced  as  has  Neighbors.  One  unique 
feature  in  the  production  of  this  play  is  that  Miss  Gale  allows  it  to 
be  produced,  without  royalty  charges,  by  any  rural  group  which 
will  agree  to  plant  a  tree.  There  are  many  Zona  Gale  or  Neighbors 
trees  throughout  the  country. 

3.  The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  by  S.  Marshall  Ilsley. 
(In  Wisconsin  Plays,  second  series.) 


CHAPTER  XI 

PLAYS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAYERS 
(The  Theatre  Guild) 

1.  The  Washington  Square  Players. 

In  a  Washington  Square  bookshop  a  decade  ago  a  group  of 
artists  and  writers  used  to  congregate,  much  as  the  proverbial 
countrymen  are  said  to  congregate  in  the  country  grocery  store  to 
discuss  how  politics  and  the  world  in  general  should  be  run.  The 
conversation  in  the  bookshop,  however,  did  not  center  around  poli- 
tics but  around  theatres  and  plays,  and  what  they  would  do  if  they 
had  a  theatre  and  could  choose  plays  to  produce.  One  day  they 
changed  the  tenor  of  their  mournful  discussion  and  began  to  cast 
about  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  straighten  out  the  much  awry 
theatrical  situation.  One  of  their  number,  a  young  Harvard  Work- 
shop man,  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
remake  the  theatrical  world's  scenic  background.  His  first  oppor- 
tunity was  an  old  curtain  hung  up  in  a  back  room  of  the  bookshop. 
Together  the  artists  of  the  group  utilized  their  various  talents  and 
produced  in  this  little  back  room  Dunsany's  The  Glittering  Gate  so 
beautifully  that  they  little  realized  that  for  themselves  they  had 
created  a  veritable  glittering  gate,  opening  into  a  land  of  fame, 
fortune,  and  romance. 

They  soon  rented  the  Bandbox  Theatre  and  began  to  write  and 
produce  their  own  plays.  This  was  in  1915.  They  were  the  first 
group  in  New  York  to  produce  one-act  plays.  Their  fame  and  suc- 
cess spread  across  the  country  when  they  took  their  productions  on 
tour,  and  today,  as  the  Theatre  Guild,  they  are  giving  some  of  the 
most  worth  while  and  remarkable  productions  in  New  York.  In  his 
introduction  to  their  plays,  their  director,  Edward  Goodman,  says: 
"If  fools  did  not  rush  in  where  theatrical  angels  fear  to  tread,  this 
preface  would  never  have  been  written.  Two  years  back  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  were  called  by  many  who  had  theatrical 
experience  fools.  Now  some  term  us  pioneers.  The  future  may  write 
us  fools  again  or  something  better — the  conclusion  being  that  the 
difference  between  the  fool  and  the  pioneer  lies  in  the  outcome— the 
secret,  that  the  motive  power  behind  both  is  enthusiasm." 
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On  the  first  program  the  statement  was  made:  "We  have  only 
one  policy  in  regard  to  the  plays  we  produce — they  must  have 
artistic  merit.  Preference  will  be  given  to  American  plays,  but  we 
shall  also  include  in  our  repertory  the  works  of  well  known  Euro- 
pean authors  which  have  been  ignored  by  the  commercial  managers." 

They  are  still  trying  new  things  in  the  way  of  plays,  scenic 
effects,  lighting,  and  acting,  and  are  still  the  apostles  of  a  new  art 
in  drama.  Some  of  their  latest  and  greatest  experiments  are  Liliom 
by  Franz  Molnar,  Back  to  Methuselah  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Marco  Millions  and  Strange  Interlude  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  Porgy  by 
DuBose  Heyward. 

Reference 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard.  The  Theatre  Guild. 

2.  The  Clod,  by  Lewis  Beach. 
(In  his  Four  One-Act  Plays.) 

Lewis  Beach,  a  former  Harvard  47  Workshop  man,  is  today 
becoming  recognized  as  one  of  America's  leading  playwrights.  In 
1923  The  Square  Peg  was  considered  one  of  the  best  plays  of  the 
season,  while  in  the  following  year  he  won  still  greater  acclaim  with 
his  midwest  comedy,  The  Goose  Hangs  High.  His  one-act  play,  The 
Clod,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  short  tragedies.  It  is  so  compact 
and  well-rounded  that  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  influence  of  the  writings 
of  de  Maupassant.  Another  one-act  play  by  Mr.  Beach,  The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal,  has  won  considerable  approval. 

3.   The  Last  Straw,  by   Bosworth   Crocker. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

Bosworth  Crocker  is  the  pseudonym  of  Mary  Arnold  Lewisohn 
— Mrs.  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  poems, 
short  stories,  criticism,  and  feature  articles  to  the  leading  magazines. 
The  Washington  Square  Players  have  produced  several  of  her 
plays,  chief  of  which  are  The  Last  Straw,  Parens  of  War,  and  The 
Baby  Carriage.  In  1923  she  published  Humble  Folk,  a  collection  of 
one-act  plays,  and  several  long  plays  have  been  written  and  pro- 
duced in  the  last  few  years. 


CHAPTER   XII 


PLAYS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAYERS 

(Continued) 

1.   Overtones,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg. 
(In  her  Ten  One-Act  Plays.) 

Alice  Gerstenberg,  a  Bryn  Mawr  College  graduate,  is  the  authoi 
of  several  novels  and  a  number  of  plays,  chiefly  in  one  act.  Her 
three-act  dramatization  of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland  with 
a  musical  setting  by  Eric  de  Lamarter  has  often  been  produced  by 
both  professionals  and  amateurs.  The  play  Overtones,  the  most 
original  play  produced  by  the  Players,  is  particularly  delightful  for 
production  by  women's  clubs.  It  is  a  most  unique  and  effective 
theatrical  novelty. 

Miss  Gerstenberg  was  director  and  co-founder  of  the  Junior 
League  Theatre  for  Children,  and  Playwright's  Theatre  of  Chicago. 
Some  of  her  successful  one-act  plays  are  Beyond,  The  Pot  Boiler, 
The  Unseen,  The  War  Game,  and  Attuned.  Published  books:  Four 
Plays  for  Four  Women,  Ten  One-Act  Plays. 

2.  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  by  Holland  Hudson. 
(In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

A  novel  dramatic  form  is  this  pantomime  by  Holland  Hudson, 
one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Players. 

3.  Helena's  Husband,  by  Philip  Moeller. 
(In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

Philip  Moeller  was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players,  and  also  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  director.  He  has  written  and  produced  many 
plays — Madame  Sand,  Moliere,  Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays, 
Sophie.  He  has  also  adapted  for  the  American  stage  plays  of  foreign 
playwrights,  such  as  Molnar. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PLAYERS'  WORKSHOP  OF  CHICAGO 

1.  The  Chicago  Workshop  Theatre. 
Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law,  by  Mary  Aldis. 

(In  Mayorga:  Representative   One-Act  Plays.) 

The  Chicago  Workshop  Theatre  opened  in  1916  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  first  performances  only.  These  first  performances 
were  further  limited  to  plays  written  by  Chicago  authors,  acted  by 
Chicago  amateurs,  with  scenic  effects  and  costumes  designed  by 
Chicago  artists.  The  programs  were  given  once  a  month  for  six 
consecutive  nights  and  became  most  popular.  The  organization  man- 
aged its  finances  well.  It  paid  no  salaries,  but  authors  and  amateurs 
in  acting  and  scene  designing  were  glad  to  have  available  a  well 
equipped  workshop  in  which  to  try  out  their  plays  and  talents,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  best  one-act  plays  of  America's  dramatic 
output  had  their  premieres  there.  It  was  essentially  a  theatre  of 
"deeds  not  words."  Among  the  most  prominent  dramatists  who 
belonged  to  this  group  are  Alice  Gerstenberg,  Ben  Hecht,  Mary 
Aldis,  Oscar  Wolff,  and,  until  his  death,  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman. 

In  order  to  have  a  place  in  which  to  try  out  her  own  plays,  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  Mary  Aldis  founded  in  1910  the  Aldis  Play- 
house in  Lake  Forest,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  This  playhouse  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  typical  little  theatres  in  the  country  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  because  it  represented  a  dwelling  house  turned 
into  a  theatre,  a  thing  that  any  town  having  initiative  and  a  love  of 
art  can  copy.  Two  good  rules  for  amateur  theatrical  groups,  or  any 
others  for  that  matter,  were  posted  in  the  green  room.  They  are 
Keep  your  temper  and  Return  your  manuscript. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Players'  Workshop  she  has  been  one 
of  its  most  sincere  workers,  and  a  number  of  her  plays  have  had 
their  first  performances  given  there.  Mrs.  Aldis  is  one  of  the  leading 
workers  in  social  service  in  Chicago,  where  from  her  contacts  with 
struggling  humanity  she  gains  most  of  her  plots,  such  as  the  one 
here  presented  in  Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law.  She  is  one  of  Chicago's 
most  valiant  artists,  for  her  work  always  shows  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
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pose  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  she 
is  thrown  in  contact. 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law  was  originally  produced  in  1913. 

Some  of  her  other  plays  are  Florence  Nightingale,  The  Princess 
Jack,  Flashlights,  Drift,  The  Will  of  the  People,  and  Heir  at  Large. 

2.   Where  But  in  America,  by  Oscar  M.  Wolff. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

The  Players'  Workshop  includes  in  its  membership  people  who, 
for  the  most  part,  made  its  activities  their  avocation.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Oscar  M.  Wolff,  whose  profession  is  that  of  the  law  and 
the  writing  and  editing  of  text-books  in  law  and  other  legal  publi- 
cations. For  his  relaxation  he  turns  to  the  writing  of  humorous  one- 
act  plays  of  which  Where  But  in  America  is  the  most  delightful 
example.  When  one  has  finished  seeing  it,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
chuckling  amusedly,  "Where  but  .  .  .  indeed!" 

3.    The  Wonder  Hat,  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative   One-Act  Plays.) 

Ben  Hecht,  a  newspaper  reporter,  playwright,  novelist,  short 
story  writer,  and  little  theatre  producer  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1893.  He  declares  that  he  travelled  extensively  until  he  was  eight 
years  old  when  he  settled  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained 
until  he  finished  high  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  went  to  Chicago  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
violinist  in  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  but  he  landed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  where  he  worked  for  four  years,  and  then  joined 
the  Daily  News.  During  the  war  he  was  the  official  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  latter  paper.  In  a  facetious  autobiography,  he  says : 
"I  admire  the  domestic  geranium.  Lavender  is  my  favorite  color.  I 
have  no  money  in  the  bank.  .  .  .  My  favorite  composers  are  Bee- 
thoven and  Debussy.  My  favorite  authors,  Huysmans  and  Dostoy- 
evsky." 

In  1928  Ben  Hecht  collaborated  with  Charles  Mac  Arthur  in 
The  Front  Page,  a  melodrama  of  newspaper  life  which  had  a  long 
and  most  successful  run  in  New  York.  He  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  most  promising  young  dramatists  on  Broadway. 
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No  study  of  the  drama  could  be  complete  without  at  least  one 
delightful  example  of  the  modern  commedia  dell'  arte  with  its 
Pierrot  and  Columbine,  its  Harlequin  and  Punchinello.  Such  a  play 
is  The  Wonder  Hat.  Played  in  the  strolling  players'  medieval  spirit 
of  "Let's  pretend!"  this  charming  bit  of  "just  for  fun"  cannot  fail 
to  win  a  care-forgotten  chuckle  from  everyone  in  the  audience. 

Lieutenant  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman,  who  collaborated  with 
Ben  Hecht  on  The  Wonder  Hat,  An  Idol  of  the  Shops,  and  The 
Hero  of  Santa  Maria,  was  one  of  our  leading  dramatic  artists.  He 
was  born  in  1883  and  died  very  suddenly  of  pneumonia  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1918,  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  where  he  was  chief 
aide  to  Captain  Moffit.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  volume  of 
short  plays  entitled  Quick  Curtains,  which  contains  Dust  of  the 
Road,  The  Game  of  Chess,  Back  of  the  Yards,  A  Man  Can  Only  Do 
His  Best,  etc.  Besides  having  written  plays  of  which  he  is  the  sole 
author,  he  collaborated  with  B.  Iden  Payne,  Ben  Hecht,  and  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 


CHAPTER   XIV 


PLAYS  OF  THE  OTHER  PLAYERS  OF  NEW  YORK 

I.  The  Other  Players. 
Manikin  and  Minikin,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg. 

(In  Shay:  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.) 

The  Other  Players  organization  is  here  included  because  of  its 
founder,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  the  author  of  the  plays  to  be  studied 
here.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  most  unusual  and  interesting  type  of 
drama  which  may  be  produced  either  by  people  or  puppets.  His 
plays  and  those  of  others  writing  for  this  group  are  written  in 
rhythmic  staccato  lines  to  be  recited  in  a  musical  chant  while  the 
actor  or  puppet  dances  or  moves  about  in  unison  with  the  rhythm. 
These  plays  have  a  quaint,  whimsically  humorous  quality  which 
makes  one  smile  a  quirked-lipped  smile. 

Alfred  Kreymborg  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1883.  Gordon 
Craig,  writing  an  introduction  to  Kreymborg's  volume  of  puppet 
plays,  says  that  Kreymborg  lived  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
a  house  in  the  shadow  of  a  railway  with  trains  rattling  past  the  first 
floor  windows  all  day  and  all  night.  He  never  left  the  house  to  see 
the  grass  and  flowers  in  the  country.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that 
this  sweet-natured,  kindly  man  had  not  become  like  a  piece  of  cold 
stone,  and  yet  he  is  entirely  the  reverse — a  delightful  talker  who 
makes  you  laugh  in  spite  of  yourself.  He  is  the  exponent  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  form  of  music,  prose,  free  verse,  and  the  free  verse  play. 
His  rhythmical  plays  may  be  had  in  several  volumes,  and  are  in  very 
great  favor  in  little  theatre  groups  everywhere. 

This  delightful  rhythmical  play,  Manikin  and  Minikin,  was  first 
produced  by  the  St.  Louis  Players  in  1916.  For  reading  before  a 
group  it  will  be  found  much  more  effective  if  two  women  read  it.  It 
will  be  still  more  effective  if  they  dress  to  represent  the  two  quaint 
bisque  figures  so  often  found  on  old-fashioned  mantel  shelves.  Or, 
the  voices  may  be  hidden  and  the  stage  or  room  set  with  a  mantel 
on  which  stand,  with  their  faces  turned  from  each  other,  the  two 
figures  with  an  ancient  clock  ticking  away  between  them.  If  given 
this  latter  way,  one  has  an  example  of  marionette  production. 
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2.  Lima  Beans,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

Lima  Beans  is  probably  Kreymborg's  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently produced  play.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  pantomime 
acting  and  may  be  produced  either  with  actors  or  puppets. 

3.  Rocking  Chairs,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg. 
(In  Shay:  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.) 

This  amusing  take-off  on  women's  gossip  is  very  popular.  The 
only  stage  directions  any  man  would  give  would  be  "Rock,  talk,  and 
act  natural."  It  must  be  given  in  character  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


CHAPTER  XV 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITTLE  THEATRE  PLAYS 

1.   A  Survey  of  the   Little   Theatre   Movement. 

So  widespread  has  the  People's  Theatre  movement  become  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  state  that  does  not  have  at  least  one  group  of 
amateur  dramatic  artists,  and  many  states  have  a  dozen  or  more 
clubs.  Sayler,  in  his  appendix  to  Our  American  Theatre,  lists  player 
groups  in  forty-two  different  states.  And  in  many  of  them  some 
very  good  plays  are  being  produced.  Then  there  are  many  writers 
of  plays  who  are  connected  with  no  particular  dramatic  organiza- 
tion. It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
these.  Yet,  if  one  reads  the  theatrical  magazines,  these  names  and 
plays  and  clubs  will  become  familiar. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Morningside  Players,  of 
Columbia  University,  for  with  them  were  connected  Hatcher 
Hughes  and  Elmer  Rice,  both  of  whom  have  had  prominent  Broad- 
way successes.  Also  of  the  three  volumes  of  plays,  Washington  Plays 
from  the  University  of  Washington.  Under  the  leadership  of  Glenn 
Hughes  this  group  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  University  of 
Washington  gives  an  M.A.  in  Dramatic  Art. 

References 
Macgowan,  Kenneth.  Footlights  Across  America. 
University  of  Washington  Plays,  3  vols. 

2.  Sam  Average,  by  Percy  MacKaye. 
(In  Mayorga:  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 

There  is  no  greater  protagonist  of  the  People's  Theatre  and  of 
community  drama  than  Percy  MacKaye,  and  no  one  has  more 
vividly  demonstrated  its  greater  possibilities  in  inspired  and  moving 
spectacles.  In  the  production  of  The  Masque  of  St.  Louis,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  Caliban  thousands  of  people  participated,  while  the  audi- 
ences in  the  outdoor  amphitheatres  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. He  is  too  well  known  the  world  over  to  need  any  very 
extended  biographical  sketch  here. 

Percy  MacKaye  was  born  in  New  York  in  1875,  of  a  family 
already  famous  in  the  theatrical  world,  his  father,  Steele  MacKaye, 
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being  a  noted  actor  and  playwright.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  has  given  almost  his  entire 
time  to  the  writing  of  plays,  masques,  pageants,  operas,  and  articles 
and  books  on  the  drama  from  the  community  point  of  view.  Some  of 
his  best  dramas,  in  addition  to  the  masques  mentioned  above,  are: 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  The  Scarecrow,  Sappho  and  Phaon,  A 
Thousand  Years  Ago,  and  This  Fine-Pretty  World,  a  venture  into 
mountaineer  drama. 

In  1927  appeared  his  Epoch:  The  Life  of  Steele  MacKaye, 
Genius  of  the  Theatre,  a  two-volume  memoir  of  his  father. 

Sam  Average  appears  in  a  collection  of  one-act  plays  called 
Yankee  Fantasies.  It  is  a  most  interesting  interpretation  of  the  birth 
of  our  symbolic  "Uncle  Sam"  back  in  the  War  of  1812. 

3.  The  Trysting  Place,  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

Booth  Tarkington  is  also  too  well  known  a  writer  to  need  any 
introduction  here.  He  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1869, 
and  was  educated  at  Exeter  Academy,  Purdue  University,  and 
Princeton.  Since  the  death  of  Mark  Twain  America  possesses  no 
greater  humorist.  He  is  more  versatile  than  any  other  writer  today. 
We  find  him  writing  novels  that  win  the  Pulitzer  prize,  the  best 
short  stories,  and  the  best  plays,  both  for  the  legitimate  and  the 
amateur  stage.  His  first  very  successful  play,  The  Man  from  Home, 
was  written  with  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  as  were  also  Mister  Antonio 
and  his  latest  success,  Tweedle.  Some  of  his  other  most  successful 
plays  are  Clarence,  Seventeen,  The  Intimate  Strangers,  Penrod,  and 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Other  one-act  plays  besides  The  Trysting  Place 
are  Ghost  Story  and  Bimbo,  the  Pirate. 

The  Trysting  Place  was  first  published  in  September,  1922,  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  has  been  produced  numberless  times 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  always  a  certain  mirth  provoker.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  wholesome  one-act  farces  to  be  found 
anywhere. 


CHAPTER   XVI 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITTLE  THEATRE  PLAYS  (Continued) 

I.   The  Terrible  Meek,  by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  is  another  well  known  dramatist  and  an 
actor  of  the  highest  rank.  He  was  born  in  Derby,  England,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1871,  and  is  self-educated,  knowing  only  the  world  as  his 
teacher.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  no  one  has  learned  his  lessons  with  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  no  one  has  learned  to 
look  with  a  kindlier  eye  at  the  world  about  him.  In  1898,  he  mar- 
ried the  famous  actress,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison.  Together  they 
have  thrilled  audiences  throughout  the  nation  with  their  acting, 
their  readings,  their  lectures,  and  their  demonstrations  of  Greek 
drama  which  they  produce  annually  at  their  school,  the  Bennett 
School  of  Applied  Arts,  at  Millbrook,  New  York. 

Kennedy's  greatest  play  is  The  Servant  in  the  House,  which  has 
stirred  the  country  from  the  time  it  was  first  produced.  Some  of  his 
other  plays  are  The  Winter  jest,  The  Rib  of  Man,  The  Army  with 
Banners,  and  The  Chastening.  In  many  respects  Kennedy  is  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Sheldon  Cheney  recently  said:  "Kennedy,  with  his  remarkable 
reaches  into  regions  beyond  the  usual  vision  of  playwrights,  with  his 
flashes  of  genius,  his  superb  irony  and  his  imagination,  is  bound  to 
grow  in  stature  in  histories  of  the  stage  and  to  be  recognized  as 
having  influenced  a  large  following." 

The  Terrible  Meek,  a  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion,  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  shadow  silhouette,  three  crosses  on  a  shadowed  hilltop 
from  which  three  voices  seem  to  come  out  of  the  darkness. 

2.  A  Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks,  by  Mary  MacMillan. 
(In  her  Short  Plays.) 

Jezebel,  by  Dorothy  Stockbridge. 

(In  Shay:  Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.) 

Miss  Mary  MacMillan  probably  has  written  more  worth-while 
one-act  plays  than  any  other  writer.  She  has  already  published  three 
volumes  of  these  plays  and  many  of  them  are  separately  published. 
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Most  of  these  plays  have  had  their  first  production  by  the  Cincinnati 
Woman's  Club  or  the  Cincinnati  College  Club.  In  her  introduction 
to  Short  Plays  she  says :  "Some  are  born  dramatists — like  Shakes- 
peare— some  achieve  dramatic  construction — like  Ibsen — some  have 
drama  thrust  upon  them — like  me.  I  did  not  lisp  in  numbers,  for 
the  numbers  came,  but  rather  I  was  locked  up  alone  in  a  room  with 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  tin  cup  of  water  and  commanded  to  write  a 
drama  that  could  be  produced  by  five  or  six  women  in  forty-five 
minutes  without  scenery  on  a  stage  as  big  as  a  good  sized  book.  The 
process  was  repeated  at  intervals  throughout  the  last  few  years  and 
this  little  collection  of  plays  is  the  result." 

Her  Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks  was  one  of  the  first  plays  pro- 
duced by  the  Washington  Square  Players,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
produced  elsewhere.  Her  most  poignant  play  is  the  Christmas 
tragedy,  The  Shadoxved  Star,  which  is  as  heart-stirring  as  some  of 
Dickens'  tales. 

3.  The  Shadowed  Star,  by  Mary  MacMillan. 
(In  her  Short  Plays,  and  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contem- 
porary One-Act  Plays.) 
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Last  of  the  Lowries,  by  Green.  Koch,  Carolina  Folk  Plays,  first  series.  (8) 
Last  Straw,  by  Crocker.  Mayorga.   (11) 
Lima  Beans,  by  Kreymborg.  Mayorga.    (14) 

Manikin  and  Minikin,  by  Kreymborg.  Shay,  Treasury  of  Plays.   (14) 
Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law,  by  Aldis.  Mayorga.  (13) 
Neighbors,  by  Gale.  Wisconsin  Plays,  first  series.  (10) 
Night,  by  Oppenheim.  Cook  and  Shay,  Provincetown  Plays.   (4) 
Nursery  Maid  of  Heaven,  by  Stevens.  Shay  and  Loving,  Fifty  Contempor- 
ary, etc.  (6) 
Overtones,  by  Gerstenberg.  Ten  One-Act  Plays.   (12) 
Rocking  Chairs,  by  Kreymborg.  Shay,  Treasury  of  Plays.   (14) 
Ryland,  by  Stevens  and  Goodman.  Mayorga.  (6) 
Sam  Average,  by  MacKaye.  Mayorga.   (15) 
Shadowed  Star,  by  MacMillan.  Short  Plays,  and  Shay  and  Loving,  Fifty 

Contemporary,  etc.    (16) 
Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  by   Hudson.   Shay  and   Loving,  Fifty  Contem- 
porary, etc.  (12) 
Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  by  Walker.  Shay,  Twenty  Contem- 
porary,  etc.    (9) 
Suppressed  Desires,  by  Cook  and  Glaspell.  Mayorga,  and  Cook  and  Shay, 

Provincetown  Plays.  (3) 
Terrible  Meek,  by  Kennedy.  Published  separately.   (16) 
Tickless  Time,  by  Cook  and  Glaspell.  Shay,  Twenty  Contemporary,  etc.  (3) 
Trifles,  by  Glaspell.  Shay  and  Loving,  Fifty  Contemporary,  etc.   (3) 
Trista,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Green.  Koch.  Carolina  Folk  Plays,  second  series.  (7) 


'Mayorga  refers  to  Representative  One-Act  Plays,  by  Margaret  Mayorga. 
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Try  sting  Place,  by  Tarkington.  Published  separately.   (15) 

Voices,  by  Flexner.  Mayorga.  (9) 

Where  But  in  America,  by  Wolff.  Mayorga.   (13) 

Widow's  Veil,  by  Rostetter.  Cook  and  Shay,  Provincetown  Plays.  (4) 

Will  o'  the  Wisp,  by  Halman.  Mayorga.  (5) 

Wonder  Hat,  by  Hecht  and  Sawyer.  Mayorga.   (13) 


PUBLISHERS'  DIRECTORY 

Appleton.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  29  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

(1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  12,  15,  16) 
Brentano's,  Fifth  Ave.  &  27th  St.,  New  York  City.  (1,  5,  11,  12) 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (8) 
French.  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City.   (15) 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (1,  15) 
Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City.  (16) 
Holt.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Inc.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (7,  8) 
Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (1) 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

(1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15) 
Luce.  John  W.  Luce  &  Company,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston.  (1) 
McBride.  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company,  7  West  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(2,  8) 
Stokes.   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

(2,3) 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington.    (15) 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  East  48th  St.,  New  York  City.  (1,  10) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  A  Study  Course  in  American 
One- Act  Plays,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere 
For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  all  necessary  references 
for  preparing  papers  and  discussions  are  supplied.  The  club  pays 
transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that 
are  sent  for  the  fee.  Individuals  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs 
desiring  to  borrow  material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  any  one  subject,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  an  entire  meeting 
of  three  subjects,  provided  the  material  is  not  in  use  by  members  of 
registered  clubs.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North 
Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee. 

The  Loan  of  Books 
When  a  club  registers,  application  blanks  for  material  will  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  or  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
These  applications  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  immediately  to 
the  Extension  Division  where  they  will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide 
by  which  the  references  will  be  sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four 
weeks  before  each  meeting.  This  material  may  be  kept  until  after 
the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  package 
of  books  kept  over  time. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are  paid 
by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina  registered 
clubs. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  The  Little  Theatre  and  the  One-Act  Plat 

Date 

1.  A  Survey  of  This  Course 

Led  by . . 

2.  The  "Workshop  Theatre  in  America 

3.  The  One-Act  Play 

4.  The  Futurists 

Led   by . 

Second  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Provincetown  Players 

1.  The  Provincetown  Players 

Led  by 

2.  The   Plays   of   Eugene   O'Neill 

3.  The  Emperor  Jones 

Led   by 

4.  In  the  Zone 

Led   by . 

Third  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Provincetown  Players  (Continued) 

1.  Trifles 

Led   by 

2.  Suppressed  Desires  and   Tickless  Time 

Led   by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Provincetown  Players 

(Continued) 

Date 

1.  Funic uli-Funicula 

Led  by . __ 

2.  The  Widow's  Veil 

Led  by 

3.  Night 

Led   by _ _ 
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Fifth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Harvard  47  Workshop 

Date 

1.  The  Harvard  47  Workshop 

Led  by 

2.  The  Bank  Account 

Led  by 


3.  Will  o'  the  Wisp 
Led  by 


Sixth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
of  Pittsburgh 

Date 

1.  The  Drama  Department 

2.  Blackberry  in' ', 

3.  The  Nursery  Maid  of  Heaven 

Led   by 

Seventh  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers 

Date 

1.  The  Carolina  Playmakers 

Led  by 

2.  Trista 

Led  by 


3.  Gains  and  Qaius,  Jr. 
Led  by 


Eighth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers  (Continued) 

Date 

1.  Paul  Green 

Led  by . 


2.  The  Last  of  the  Lowries 

3.  The  Beaded  Buckle 

Ninth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Portmanteau  Players 

Date 

1.  Portmanteau  Theatre 

Led  by 


2.  Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown 

Led  by 

3.  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta 

Led  by 
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Tenth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Wisconsin  Players 

Date 

1.  The  Wisconsin  Players 

Led  by 

2.  Neighbors 

Led  by__ 


3.  The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
Led  by 


Eleventh  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Washington  Square  Players 

Date 

1.  The  Washington  Square  Players 

Led  by 

2.  The  Clod 

Led  by _. 

3.  The  Last  Straw 

Led  by 


Twelfth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Washington  Square  Players 
(Continued) 

Date 

1.  Overtones 

Led  by 

2.  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance 

Led  by . 


3.  Helena's  Husband 
Led   by 


Thirteenth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Players'  Workshop  of 
Chicago 

Date 

1.  The  Chicago  Workshop  Theatre 

Led   by 

2.  Where  But  in  America 

Led   by . _ 

3.  The   Wonder  Hat 

Led   by _ 


Fourteenth  Meeting:  Plays  of  the  Other  Players  of  New  York 

Date 

1.  The  Other  Players 

Led   by 

2.  Lima   Beans 

Led   by . __ 

3.  Rocking  Chairs 

Led   by 
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Fifteenth  Meeting:  Miscellaneous  Little  Theatre  Plays 

Date 

1.  A  Survey  of  the  Little  Theatre  Movement 

Led   by 

2.  Sam  Average 

Led   by . . . 

3.  The  Trysting  Place 

Sixteenth  Meeting:  Miscellaneous  Little  Theatre  Plays 
(Continued) 

Date 

1.  The  Terrible  Meek 

2.  A  Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks 

Led  by 

3.  The  Shadowed  Star 

Led  by _„__ 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  secondary  and 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary 
Societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-1913. 
It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  systematic  fashion  among 
North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part 
in  the  state-wide  debate  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant 
Garden  high  school,  of  Guilford  County,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady 
Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  was  the 
winner  in  the  final  contest  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-14 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  moved 
onward  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  permanence  and  enlarge  its 
usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over  the  state,  it  was  recognized  as  a 
definite,  big  part  of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful 
relation  with  every  community  and  every  person  in  North  Carolina.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  enrolled  in  the  Union  and  took  part  in  the  triangular 
debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  1G4  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the 
final  contest.  Before  an  audience  of  2,000  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3,  1914, 
the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and 
Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  final  contest  and 
was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  state-wide  legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-15 

The  contest  of  1914-15  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been  held. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members  of  the  Union. 
Representing  them,  1,000  student-debaters  spoke,  March  26',  1915,  before  large 
audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all  over  North  Carolina,  on 
the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  Slates  should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsi- 
dizing its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest. 
Before  another  splendid  audience  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  9,  1915,  the 
Wilson  high  school,  represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  P'leming  and  Ethel 
Gardner,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-16 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools,  represented  by  1300  debaters, 
enrolled  in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  state-wide  debate, 
March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt 
the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and 
Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  high  school.  Five 
hundred  visitors  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  and  the  other  features  of  High  School  Week. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-17 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  state-wide  contest  on  March  31,  1917,  was 
participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  representing  331  schools.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis, 
affirmative  speakers  of  the  Waynesville  high  school,  were  victorious  from  the 
total  number  of  296  debaters  present,  and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup,  the  final  debate  being  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before 
an  audience  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1917-18 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11  and  12,  1918,  when 
66  schools,  with  264  debaters,  participated.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held  on  the  Hill.  From  first  to  last 
the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one  was  a  matter  of  most  favorable  comment. 
Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  high  school,  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for  the  scond  time,  Wilson  having  won  the  1915 
contest.  The  enrollment  of  high  schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-19 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  for  all  able-bodied 
men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hundred  and  eighty  high  schools,  in 
seventy-five  counties,  took  part  in  the  state-wide  discussion  of  this  subject  on 
April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final 
contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady, 
representing  the  Durham  high  school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  were 
successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  May  2,  1919. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-20 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration. 
Forty-four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  176 
debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school, 
representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  28,  1920. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-21 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  collective 
bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  industry.  Fifty 
high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters, 
to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins, 
of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-22 

The  query  discussed  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  taking  part 
in  the  tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won 
both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  debaters, 
to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham  high  school, 
representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  7,  1922. 
Since  the  Durham  high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1921 
and  1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1913 
by   the    intercollegiate   debaters    of   the    University   of    North    Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-23 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  contest  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  speakers, 
to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and 
Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side 
of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  13,  1923.  The  contest  of  this  year  was 
regarded  as  highly  successful  in  all  respects. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-24 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twelfth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled.  Seventy-one  high  schools 
won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  284  speakers,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr, 
of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  April  11,  1924.  The  contest  of  this  year  was  regarded  as  very 
successful. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-25 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That 
North  Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act. 
Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing 
the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup 
in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson 
high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high 
school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup, 
the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  inter- 
collegiate debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  contest  of  1924-25, 
which  revolved  around  a  question  of  interest  throughout  the  state  and  one 
on  which  the  voters  of  the  state  had  taken  a  referendum  in  the  fall  of  1924, 
takes  high  rank  among  all  the  debates  which  have  been  held  since  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-26 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
fourteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  an  eight-months'  school  term.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the 
University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Mell  Efird  and  Miss  Loretta 
Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  on  April  16,  1926. 
The  contest  of  1925-26,  which  centered  around  an  important  state  question, 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  state-wide  high  school  debating 
contests  to  be  conducted  since  the  Union  was  organized  in  1912-13.  Since  the 
second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  had  been  won  permanently  in  1925  by  the 
Wilson  high  school,  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  provided 
a  new  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  third  one,  in  1926. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1926-27 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  fifteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  en-act  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  a  federal 
department  of  education.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular 
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debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
268  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest.  Harry  Gump 
and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  15,  1927.  The  contest  of 
1926-27,  centering  around  the  question  of  a  federal  department  of  education, 
was  regarded  as  a  highly  successful  contest. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1927-28 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  195  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
sixteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  Fifty  high 
schools  won  both  sides  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  debating 
contest  on  April  6  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  participate  in  the  final  contest.  Henry  Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  of 
the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the 
query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  a  spirited  final  debate, 
which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1928.  The  contest  of  1927-28, 
which  brought  about  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill  by  high  school  speakers  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  was  regarded  as 
very  successful. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1928-29 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  196  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
seventeenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  join  the  World  Court.  Fifty-nine  high  schools 
won  both  sides  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April 
5  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  236  debaters,  to  the  University  to  take 
part  in  the  final  contest.  Floyd  Adams  and  Shearod  Crumpler,  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the 
award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate,  which  was  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  April  19,  1929.  The  contest  of  1928-29,  which  revolved 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  adhere  to  the 
World  Court,  was  highly  successful. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1929-30 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  North 
Carolina  shoiild  adopt  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  authorizing 
the  classification  of  property  for  taxation.  Under  the  present  constitutional 
requirements,  property  in  North  Carolina  is  taxed  by  uniform  rule.  That  is, 
all  properly  listed  for  taxation,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  is  taxed,  at 
the  tax  book  valuation,  at  a  uniform  rate  within  the  jurisdiction  levying  the 
tax.  General  property  taxes  are  levied  by  and  accrue  to  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  special  tax  districts;  there  is,  of  course,  no  state  tax  on  property 
in  North  Carolina  and  there  has  been  none  since  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year  1920.  The  General  Assembly  of  1929  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
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a  proposed  amendment  which  would  authorize  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
discretion  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  This  amendment  will 
come  to  a  vote  at  the  November,  1930,  general  election.  Twice;  in  the  past,  in 
1914  and  in  1928,  the  voters  of  the  state  have  passed  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  would  have  permitted  limited  classification;  and  in  each  instance 
the  proposed  amendment  was  defeated. 

Thirty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  permitted  under 
their  constitutions  to  classify  property  for  taxation.  Seventeen  states  cannot 
now  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  without  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments to  their  constitutions.  Interest  is  widespread  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  it  is  hoped  by  the  committee  that  the  discussion  of  the  amendment 
in  the  state-wide  high  school  debating  contest  this  year  will  be  profitable  to 
the  high  school  students,  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  communities.  The  attention 
of  debaters  and  of  all  others  interested  in  the  contest  is  directed  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  query,  with  the  accompanying  explanations  and  limitations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  query,  on  page  13  of  this  handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles  carried 
in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query, 
to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extend- 
ing in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  secondary 
school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  a  triangular  debate,  the 
status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  con- 
venience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of 
the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority  of 
the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students 
who  are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior 
plan,  unless  these  students  have   already  been  graduated   from,  or  awarded 
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diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools. 
If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are, 
of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1, 
1929,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on  the 
negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding 
the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  the 
schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more  than 
fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  negative. 
The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  reversal  of 
this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate,  provided  that 
such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local 
debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
out the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two  teams 
remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school  sending  its 
team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

It.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union  and 
the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  place,  then  the  remain- 
ing school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others,  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
entitled  to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
(The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two   winning   representatives. 
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17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion shall  have  the  cup   for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with  legiti- 
mate assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their  school 
systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice,  suggestions, 
discussions,  and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either  team 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  with- 
out consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the 
debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  announce 
the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful  consideration 
and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  No.  18.  In  cases  where  necessary,  the 
principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among  themselves 
as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to  see  to  it 
that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is  given  in 
his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For  further  information  address 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating   Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 


Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  adopt  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  authorizing   the  classification  of  property  for  taxation. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  definiteness  of  issue  in  the  debates  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina,  the  following  three  explana- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  meaning  of  the  query  are  distinctly  set  down. 
It  will  be  incumbent  on  the  affirmative  teams  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
following  three  explanations  and  limitations  of  the  query;  and  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  negative  teams  to  attack  these  explanations  and  limitations, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  as  given  above  con- 
templates that  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  should  ratify  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  1930,  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  authorize  the  General  Assembly  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  this  statement  of  the  query  contemplates  that,  in 
the  event  the  voters  ratify  the  amendment,  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  should 
provide  for  the  taxing  of  intangible  personal  property — that  is,  such  property 
as  mortgages,  industrial  and  real  estate  bonds,  notes,  money,  etc., — at  a  lower 
rate  than  other  property  in  general  carries,  that  the  rate  on  this  class  of 
property  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  state,  and  that  this  rate  should  be 
fixed  at  approximately  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
valuation. 

[It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  does  not  contemplate  the 
taxing  against  the  owner  of  shares  of  stock  held  in  domestic  or  foreign  cor- 
porations. Nor  does  it  contemplate  the  levying  of  a  state  tax  on  property 
for  state  purposes.  The  tax  rate  referred  to  would  be  fixed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  but  the  taxes  would  accrue  to  the  various  tax-levying  subdivisions 
concerned — counties,  municipalities,  or  special  tax  districts.] 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  as  given  above  con- 
templates that,  in  the  event  the  voters  ratify  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1931  should  provide  for  the  taxing  of  cut-over  or  develop- 
ing timber  land  on  a  new  basis,  as  follows:  Timber  land  would  be  taxed  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  timber,  but  the  valuation  of  the 
timber  would  not  be  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  timber.  However,  a 
severance  tax  would  be  assessed  against  the  timber  at  the  time  of  its  market- 
ing. The  severance  tax  plus  the  property  tax  paid  through  the  period  of  years 
would  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  general  property  taxes  which  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  owner  under  the  present  system,  with  allowances  made  for  in- 
creases in  valuation  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  growing  timber.  In 
other  words,  this  classification  of  cut-over  timber  land  would  simply  provide 
for  a  deferment  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  until  such  time  as  the  timber  was 
marketed. 
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THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  which 
would  authorize  the  General  Assembly  to  classify  property  for  taxation,  is 
reproduced  here  as   follows: 

"Section  1.  That  section  three  of  article  five  (V)  of  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Taxation  shall  be  ad  valorem  and  uniform  as  to  each  class  of  property. 
Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a  rule  that  is  uniform  as  to  each  class  of 
property,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, or  otherwise;  and  also,  all  real  and  personal  property  according  to  its 
true  value  in  money.  The  General  Assembly  may  adopt  such  classification  of 
real  property  and  of  personal  property  as  it  may  find  to  be  reasonable.  The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes: 
Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  incomes  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  per  cent 
(6%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  For  married  man  with  wife  living 
with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  minor  child  or  children,  natural  or 
adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons  not  less  than  $1,000,  and 
there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  including  living  expenses)  so 
that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

"Section  2.  That  article  seven  (VII)  of  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina be  amended  by  striking  therefrom  section  nine." 

PRESENT  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  three  of  article  five  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  now  reads 
as  follows: 

"Section  3.  Taxation  shall  be  by  uniform  rule  and  ad  valorem;  exemptions. 
Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments 
in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  otherwise;  and,  also,  all  real  and 
personal  property,  according  to  its  true  value  in  money. 

"Provided,  notes,  mortgages,  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  any 
renewal  thereof,  given  in  good  faith  to  build,  repair  or  purchase  a  home,  when 
said  loan  does  not  exceed  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000),  and  said  notes  and 
mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  any  renewal  thereof,  shall 
be  made  to  run  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  thirty-three  years,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  notes 
and  mortgages.  Provided,  the  holder  of  said  note  or  notes  must  reside  in  the 
county  where  the  land  lies  and  there  list  it  for  taxation;  Provided  further,  that 
when  said  notes  and  mortgages  are  held  and  taxed  in  the  county  where  the 
home  is  situated,  then  the  owner  of  the  home  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of 
every  kind  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  said  notes  and  mortgages.  The 
word  "home"  is  defined  to  mean  lands,  whether  consisting  of  a  building  lot  or 
a  larger  tract,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  outbuildings  which  the  owner 
in  good  faith  intends  to  use  as  a  dwelling  place  for  himself  or  herself,  which 
shall  be  conclusively  established  by  the  actual  use  and  occupancy  of  such  prem- 
ises as  a  dwelling  place  of  the  purchaser  or  owner  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
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"The  General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises  and 
incomes.  Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  incomes  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  six 
per  cent  (6%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  For  married  man  with 
wife  living  with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  minor  child  or  children, 
natural  or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons  not  less  than 
$1,000,  and  there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  including  living  ex- 
penses) so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed." 

Section  nine  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  now 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  9.  Taxes  to  be  ad  valorem.  All  taxes  levied  by  any  county,  city, 
town,  or  township  shall  be  uniform  and  ad  valorem  upon  all  property  in  the 
same,  except  property  exempted  by  this  constitution." 
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Classification  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  dated  by  Bullock  as  commencing  in 
1879  and  by  Williamson  as  beginning  in  1885.  The  former  year  is  undoubtedly 
more  accurate  than  the  latter,  though  other  dates  could  be  given  with  some 
plausibility. 

Subsequent   Developments 

Following  Pennsylvania,  classification  was  next  adopted  in  Connecticut  in 
1899.  About  this  time  also  extra-legal  classification  of  intangibles  was  being 
applied  in  Maryland;  though  the  low-rate  tax  upon  this  property  was  not 
legalized  until  1896.  In  1901  Alabama  adopted  a  new  constitution  which  has 
since  been  interpreted  to  allow  classification.  The  following  year  Virginia 
adopted  a  constitution  which  gave  the  legislature  authority  to  classify  prop- 
erty after  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1903  Alabama  adopted  a  mortgage  record- 
ing tax  and  two  years  later  New  York  followed  suit  with  a  low-rate  tax  on 
mortgages  which  was  changed  to  a  recording  tax  in  1906.  In  1906  Minnesota 
amended  its  constitution  so  as  to  allow  classification,  and  Michigan,  through  a 
new  constitution,  acquired  this  right  in  1908.  In  the  same  year  a  classification 
amendment  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  South  Dakota.  In  1911  low-rate  taxes 
on  intangibles  were  adopted  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  a  mortgage  recording 
tax  was  adopted  in  Michigan.  Rhode  Island  joined  the  classification  states  in 
1912,  but  classification  amendments  were  defeated  in  California,  Illinois,  Louis- 
iana, Oregon,  Ohio,  and  Utah.  In  1913  Maine  adopted  an  amendment  making 
possible  the  classification  of  intangibles,  and  Kentucky  adopted  a  more  general 
classification  amendment.  In  1913,  also,  Minnesota  adopted  a  comprehensive 
classification  system,  embracing  all  the  important  types  of  property,  and  Okla- 
homa enacted  a  mortgage  recording  tax  and  a  progressive  land  tax.  In  1914 
classification  amendments  were  defeated  in  Kansas,  Indiana,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  and  Oregon;  amendments  were  adopted  in  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  and  North  Dakota;  and  Virginia  enacted  a  classification  law.  In  1915 
California  and  Maryland  adopted  constitutional  amendments  permitting  classi- 
fication; California  and  Utah  defeated  such  proposals;  North  Dakota  enacted 
a  low-rate  tax  on  money  and  credits;  and  in  Virginia  classification  was  widely 
extended  through  a  plan  of  separating  the  sources  of  state  and  local  revenues. 
In  1916  the  District  of  Columbia,  through  Congress,  levied  a  four-mill  tax  on 
intangibles,  but  classification  amendments  were  defeated  in  Illinois  and  South 
Dakota. 

In  1917  Kentucky  adopted  a  comprehensive  classification  scheme;  Tennessee 
enacted  a  mortgage  recording  tax;  Oklahoma  adopted  a  low-rate  on  bonds, 
notes  and  choses  in  action.  North  Dakota  adopted  a  classified  assessment  law; 
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Oregon  adopted  a  classification  amendment.  In  1918  Mississippi  defeated  a 
constitutional  amendment  following  the  model  drafted  by  the  National  Tax 
Association.  In  1919  North  Dakota  repealed  its  low-rate  tax  on  intangibles  and 
substituted  therefor  an  income  tax;  the  classified  assessment  law  was  also 
simplified.  Montana  enacted  a  fairly  comprehensive  classification  system  in  that 
year,  while  South  Dakota  adopted  a  three-mill  tax  on  intangibles.  In  1920 
Nebraska  adopted  a  classification  amendment  whereas  one  was  defeated  in 
Kansas.  In  1921  Nebraska  adopted  a  low-rate  tax  on  intangibles,  while  Indiana 
defeated  a  constitutional  amendment.  In  1922  the  voters  in  California,  Illinois, 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee  and  Utah  rejected  classification  amendments.  An 
initiated  measure  in  Colorado  to  exempt  intangibles  from  the  general  property 
tax  met  a  like  fate.  In  1923  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  defecated  classification 
amendments,  while  Vermont  adopted  an  income  tax  upon  intangibles.  In  1924 
classification  amendments  were  adopted  in  California,  Florida,  and  Kansas, 
but  Missouri  and  Mississippi  refused  to  authorize  a  departure  from  the  uni- 
form rule.  In  1925  low-rate  taxes  on  intangibles  were  enacted  in  California, 
Kansas  and  Vermont;  a  classification  amendment  was  defeated  in  Ohio,  the 
amendment  being  carried  in  only  12  of  the  88  counties  in  the  state.  In  1926 
amendments  permitting  classification  were  defeated  in  Illinois  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  1927  Texas  defeated  such  an  amendment. 

Present  Status  of  Classification 

The  present  status  of  classification  may  be  seen  from  table  12.  This  table 
shows  the  states  having  the  right  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
the  states  which  are  now  (1927)  making  use  of  that  power,  when  it  was  gained 
and  first  employed,  as  well  as  the  present  constitutional  provision  and  the 
nature  of  the  classification  system. 

Table  12  shows  that  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  adopt  classified  property  taxes.  These  states  are:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Alabama,  however,  the  right  exists  only  because  of  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  on  the  part  of  the  courts.  Of  the  31  states  which 
allow  classification,  five — Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico — 
make  practically  no  use  of  the  right.  In  Maine  and  Wisconsin  very  minor 
manifestations  of  classifications  are  found,  such  as  qualified  exemptions,  ship 
tonnage  taxes,  and  special  treatment  of  forest  lands.  If  exemptions  alone  are 
considered,  Idaho  may  be  recognized  through  its  partial  exemption  for  planted 
forest  land.  When  the  type  of  use  to  which  the  power  to  classify  is  put  is 
analyzed,  two  groups  are  readily  distinguished.  Four  states — Minnesota,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  Montana — have  comprehensive  schemes  involving  the 
entire  tax  system.  The  remaining  states  apply  classification  only  to  narrowly 
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restricted  classes  of  property.  These  states  may  be  thought  of  as  having  what 
may  be  called  partial  classification. 

Types  of  Constitutional  Provisions 

The  form  of  constitutional  provisions  authorizing  the  use  of  classification 
devices  is  also  significant.  Three  general  types  of  provisions  are  seen:  (1)  con- 
stitutions having  no  requirements  relative  to  taxation;  (2)  those  in  which  the 
right  to  classify  is  practically  unlimited;  (3)  those  in  which  classification  is 
limited  or  restricted  to  given  types  of  property. 

If  the  dates  of  adoption  are  considered,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the 
provisions  limiting  the  power  to  classify  have  been  adopted  since  1912.  This  is 
indicative  of  a  special  desire  to  solve  the  problem  of  intangibles  and  also  sug- 
gests that  the  limitations  have  been  made  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  voters,  it  being  regarded  as  preferable  to  have  partial  classification  than 
no  classification,  and  easier  to  secure  the  passage  of  limited  than  of  unlimited 
classification  amendments.  There  is  no  instance,  in  any  of  the  constitutions 
authorizing  classification,  of  any  restrictions  on  the  extent  of  the  differentials 
between  the  various  rates. 

States  Unable  to  Classify  Property  for  Taxation 

The  antithesis  of  the  right  to  classify  is  the  requirement  of  uniform  and 
equal  treatment  of  all  property.  The  states  which  are  unable  to  classify  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  present  constitutional  provisions  and  the 
dates  of  their  adoption  are  shown  in  table  13. 

Some  provisions,  on  their  face,  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  classifi- 
cation is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  law.  In  such  cases  the  legality 
of  classification  depends  primarily  upon  the  interpretation  by  the  courts.  A 
liberal  interpretation  of  almost  any  provision  could  make  possible  the  adoption 
of  classification,  except  where  differentiation  had  been  expressly  forbidden,  as 
in  West  Virginia.  Likewise  a  strict  interpretation  could  nullify  the  effect  of  a 
provision  which  specified  that  taxes  be  uniform  within  classes  of  property.  For 
example,  a  Georgia  court  in  interpreting  such  a  provision  declared  that  if 
property  was  taxed  the  rate  must  be  uniform  because  all  property  was  in  the 
same  class. 

According  to  table  13  seventeen  states  cannot  classify  property  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  These  states  are:  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

In  Arkansas,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  and  Wyoming  the  citizens  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  vote  upon  classification  amendments.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  requiring  taxation  under  the  uniform  rule  were 
adopted  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  New  Hampshire  the  word  "proportional" 
was  removed  from  the  constitution  in  1903  but  in  spite  of  that  the  judiciary 
was  of  the  opinion  that  uniformity  had  to  prevail.  Excluding  the  New  Hamp- 
shire constitution,  two  of  the  surviving  equality  requirements  were  adopted  in 
the  fifties,  one  was  drafted  in  the  sixties,  eight  in  the  seventies,  two  in  the 
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eighties,  and  three  in  the  nineties.  This  seems  to  be  but  another  instance  of  the 
failure  of  constitutional  provisions  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

INTANGIBLE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

[Excerpts   from   Chapter   16,  pages  321-357,   of  the  Report  of  The  Tax   Commission   of 

North  Carolina,  1928.] 

What  is  the  Present  Situation? 

Summary:  The  amount  of  intangibles  on  the  tax  books  has  steadily  declined 
since  1923,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  state.  We  are 
now  listing  less  than  $52  per  capita,  compared  with  almost  $74  in  1921,  and 
compared  with  $160  in  Virginia  and  $353  in  Kentucky. 

Only  about  2  per  cent  of  our  intangibles  listed  consists  of  bonds,  almost  20 
per  cent  are  bank  deposits,  over  50  per  cent  are  notes  and  mortgages,  and  25 
per  cent  are  book  accounts  and  claims. 

In  16  counties  of  the  state  averaged  together,  only  9  per  cent  of  those  listing 
property  listed  intangibles.  In  10  counties  studied,  one  in  eleven  country  tax- 
payers listed  intangibles  compared  to  one  in  fourteen  city  taxpayers.  The 
average  listing  of  the  city  people  was  $2,310  compared  to  $1,357  for  the  coun- 
try, the  higher  figure  reflecting  the  listings  of  business  firms  in  the  cities. 

In  12  fairly  representative  counties,  corporations  listed  about  36  per  cent 
of  all  solvent  credits  listed  in  those  counties,  although  owning  but  21.5  per  cent 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  counties.  A  small  sample  of  corporation  tax  abstracts 
shows  that  one  in  every  five  corporations  lists  solvent  credits  to  an  average 
amount  of  $13,495. 

Between  counties  adjacent  to  one  another,  marked  differences  appear  in 
both  the  amount  of  solvent  credits  listed  and  in  the  percentage  that  intangibles 
are  of  total  property.  Each  of  several  counties  shows  from  three  to  five  times 
as  high  a  percentage  as  the  adjoining  county.  There  seems  to  be  little  relation 
between  a  county's  tax  rate  and  the  amount  of  solvent  credits  listed.  Between 
townships  within  the  same  county  the  number  of  taxpayers  listing  intangibles 
varies  from  zero  to  35  per  100,  and  the  amount  listed  runs  from  $246  to  $4,703 
per  person. 

Our  counties,  towns  and  school  districts  collected  approximately  $3,400,000 
in  revenue  from  intangibles  in  1927.  This  was  about  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  their  total  revenues. 

Why  is  the  Present  Situation  Unsatisfactory? 

Summary.  The  present  situation  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  amount  of 
intangibles  on  the  tax  books  is  persistently  declining  when  it  ought  to  be  in- 
creasing, thrusting  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden  onto  real  estate.  Dishonesty 
and  evasion  are  fostered  by  our  high  tax  rates,  which  prove  confiscatory  when 
applied  to  the  average  item  of  intangible  property.  Only  about  one  person  in 
eleven  lists  intangibles,  showing  that  the  tax  is  now  falling  on  a  relatively 
few.  These  few  are  not  necessarily  the  wealthy,  but  may  only  be  conscientious, 
the  honest,  the  ignorant,  and  the  estates  whose  records  are  public.  Our  tax 
system  tends  to  put  the  state  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other 
states  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  owner  of  intangibles. 
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Legal  exemptions  help  to  explain  the  present  situation.  Permission  to 
deduct  debts  from  one's  holdings  of  intangible  property  relieves  many  per- 
sons, some  honestly,  some  dishonestly,  through  the  creation  of  fictitious  debts. 
Tax-exempt  bonds  become  attractive  when  high  rates  reduce  the  yield  on  other 
securities.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  exemption  of  shares  of  stock,  especially  of 
foreign  corporations.  This  permits  the  organization  of  holding  companies  to 
own  taxable  securities,  the  individual  owning  the  shares  of  the  holding  com- 
pany tax  free.  The  exemption  of  shares  of  stock  furthermore  encourages  our 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  stocks  rather  than  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  thus 
tending  to  produce  an  unbalanced  investment  situation  in  the  state. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  glaring  contrasts 
between  counties  in  their  listings  of  intangibles  indicate.  Allowing  the  tax- 
payer to  assess  himself  on  his  intangibles,  with  little  or  no  checking  up  on 
omitted  and  undervalued  items,  not  only  allows  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
to  escape  but  tends  to  bring  all  tax  administration  into  disrepute  with  our 
citizens. 

What  May  Be  Done? 

Summary:  In  the  taxing  of  intangible  personal  property — stocks,  bonds, 
bank  deposits,  mortgages,  notes,  accounts  receivable,  etc. — there  are  three 
courses  of  action  open  to  the  state:  We  might  continue  the  present  system;  we 
might  give  complete  exception  to  intangibles;  or  we  might  classify  intangible 
property,  applying  a  rate  different  from  that  on  other  property.  Combinations 
of  certain  elements  in  the  three  plans  are  also  feasible. 

In  favor  of  retaining  the  present  system,  the  principal  arguments  are  that 
it  yields  a  fair  amount  of  revenue,  and  that  by  treating  all  property  alike  we 
avoid  the  bickering  of  special  interests  to  have  their  property  exempted  or 
favored  by  low  rates.  The  chief  objections  to  the  present  system  are  that  the 
tax  is  falling  on  a  few,  that  rising  tax  rates  make  the  burden  quite  serious  for 
these  few,  that  more  and  more  intangibles  are  escaping  the  tax,  honestly  and 
dishonestly,  and  that  weak  administration  of  the  law  is  traceable  partly  to  the 
high  rates  imposed.  If  the  present  system  is  retained  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  plug  up  the  leaks  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

Complete  exemption  may  be  urged  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  impossible  to 
administer  a  tax  on  intangible  property  with  anything  like  the  efficiency  that 
a  tax  on  tangible  property  can  be  administered,  hence  the  attempt  should  not 
be  made;  that  most  intangibles  are  merely  paper  representatives  of  real  prop- 
erty already  taxed,  and,  therefore,  taxation  of  the  intangibles  represents  double 
taxation;  that  the  adoption  of  the  state  income  tax  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  exemption  of  intangibles  in  the  majority  of  states  using  the  personal 
income  tax;  and  that  the  income  tax  should  be  considered  a  substitute  for  a 
property  tax  on  intangibles.  Opposed  to  exemption  are  the  loss  of  revenue 
involved  and  the  widespread  feeling  that  owners  of  intangibles  are  quite  able 
to  pay  taxes  and  should  pay  taxes. 

Classification  of  intangible  property  with  a  different  rate  on  such  property 
is  permitted  by  the  constitutions  of  some  thirty  states,  the  majority  of  which 
are  using  the  power.  Arguments  for  the  step  are  that  we  would  be  getting  into 
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line  with  the  general  trend  throughout  the  country;  that  it  is  equitable  to  tax 
intangibles  at  a  lower  rate  than  other  property  in  view  of  the  lower  average 
income  return  on  such  property  and  the  higher  percentage  of  true  value  at 
which  it  is  assessed;  that  it  is  expedient  to  impose  a  lower  rate  in  view  of  the 
ease  with  which  this  property  may  be  concealed  and  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  the  taxpayer;  and  that  a  low  rate  encourages 
officials  to  a  more  zealous  enforcement  than  a  high  rate.  If  classification  is  to 
be  considered  successful,  it  should  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  intangibles 
on  the  tax  books,  thus  distributing  the  burden  more  widely,  and  in  addition, 
should  yield  close  to  or  quite  as  much  revenue  as  the  present  system.  Whether 
or  not  we  could  expect  such  results  would  depend  mainly  on  the  kind  of 
administration  we  secured  and  how  the  law  was  drafted.  If  collection  at  the 
source  were  used  wherever  practicable  and  if  debts  were  not  deductible,  the 
results,  assuming  reasonably  good  administration,  would  probably  justify  the 
change. 

Bank  deposits  can  most  effectively  be  taxed  at  the  source,  that  is,  against 
the  bank,  with  authority  to  charge  the  tax  against  the  depositor's  account. 
Mortgages,  likewise,  can  be  reached  at  the  source,  by  a  recording  tax  levied 
once  and  for  all  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  recorded.  Shares  of  stock,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  might  well  be  taxed  to  the  extent  that  the  property  of 
the  corporation  has  not  been  taxed  within  the  state.  Bonds,  notes,  and  accounts 
must  be  reached  largely  through  the  voluntary  listing  of  the  owner,  a  process 
that  may  be  stimulated  by  a  low  rate. 

SOLVENT  CREDITS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  TAXATION 

[Editorial  in   The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  January   31,    1927.] 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the  tax  situation  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  advocacy  of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  give  the  General 
Assembly  authority  to  classify  and  segregate  property  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, a  study  of  the  present  tax  figures  is  interesting.  It  was  during  1919  that 
revaluation  of  property  was  started  and  these  values  were  first  placed  on  the 
books  in  1920,  and  this  resulted  in  an  increase  of  more  than  two  billion  dollars 
in  the  taxables  of  this  state,  and  of  this  amount  about  two  hundred  million 
dollars  of  solvent  credits  additional  was  placed  on  the  books. 

Total  value  of  all  property  in  the  state  for  purposes  of  ad  valorem  taxes  is 
as    follows: 

1919 $1,099,296,290 

1920  3,156,243,202 

1921 2,579,772,023 

1922  _ 2,576,338,426 

1923 2,657,337,703 

1924 2,711,783,919 

1925 _ 2,751,154,953 

Included  in  the  above  total  of  real  and  personal  property  is  the  item  of  net 
amount  of  solvent  credits  (see  explanation  below),  for  the  same  years  as 
follows: 
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1919    $  88,906,018 

1920    . 187362,916 

1921  166,473,654 

1922  185,900,120 

1923  167,009,864 

1924  167,624,258 

1925  162,386,903 

By  solvent  credits  is  meant  the  following,  to  quote  from  the  tax  return 
blanks:  The  true  and  actual  value  of  all  bonds  (other  than  United  States  and 
North  Carolina) ;  deposits  in  banks,  trust  companies,  or  with  any  firm,  cor- 
poration or  individual  in  or  out  of  the  state;  all  certificates  of  deposit,  certified 
checks,  and  other  evidences  of  credit  held  against  any  bank,  trust  company, 
corporation,  or  individual,  in  or  out  of  the  state,  amount  of  all  other  notes 
secured  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  collateral  or  unsecured,  in  or  out  of  the 
state;  amount  of  all  claims,  demands,  book  accounts,  and  bills  receivable, 
secured  or  unsecured,  whether  debtor  resides  in  or  out  of  the  state;  the  true 
value  of  all  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  farm  products  in  your  hands  as  original 
producer  and  held  temporarily  for  market  (farm  products  not  actually  pro- 
duced must  be  listed  under  question  No.  79) ;  all  sums  and  amounts  due  from 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  public  or  private,  whether  debtor  resides  in 
or  out  of  the  state,  not  enumerated  above. 

From  the  total  of  all  of  these  things  may  be  deducted  the  following: 
Amount  of  book  accounts  and  bills  payable  you  owe  on  May  1 ;  bona  fide 
notes,  claims  or  demands  against  you  outstanding  May  1.  The  net  difference,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  will  represent  the  net  amount  of  solvent  credits  which 
is  taxed  at  the  ad  valorem  rate.  On  many  returns  a  taxpayer  owes  more  than 
he  has  owing  him,  and  hence  he  has  no  net  taxable  amount  under  heading  of 
solvent  credits. 

The  amount  of  solvent  credits  in  1925  as  shown  above  is  only  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  taxable  wealth  of  the  state.  Examination  of  the  total  taxable 
figures  shows  that  more  than  $500,000,000  was  lost  in  1921  over  1920,  in  the  year 
of  peak  prices,  and  that  the  solvent  credit  items  lost  $20,000,000.  While  the 
grand  total  of  all  values  has  been  on  a  gradual  increase  since  1922,  solvent 
credits  have  declined.  A  study  of  the  figures  would  reveal  the  fact  that  as  the 
tax  rates  of  counties  and  towns  increase,  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
this  item,  and  it  is  therefore  failing  as  an  increasing  source  of  taxable  wealth. 
In  Guilford  County,  for  instance,  there  is  only  about  a  total  of  $8,000,000  in 
solvent  credits  listed  for  taxation  out  of  a  total  of  all  taxable  values  of  more 
than  $168,000,000.  In  this  county  this  value  represents  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  listed  taxables. 

If  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages  were  taxed  as  a  separate  class  under  a 
limited  rate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  total  revenue  from  this  class  of 
property  would  yield  much  more  in  taxes,  for  there  would  be  much  more 
listed.  Where  this  class  of  property  is  placed  in  a  separate  class,  there 
should  be  no  offset  allowed,  as  is  now  allowed,  and  this  would  bring  much  more 
of  this  property  on  the  books.  It  is  certainly  a  correct  principle  for  money  in 
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banks  and  accounts  receivable  to  be  offset  against  accounts  payable,  if  the  net 
amount  is  to  be  subject  to  the  full  ad  valorem  rate  and  this  same  principle 
would  also  take  care  of  the  farmer  who  had  his  crop  on  hand  and  still  owed 
for  his  fertilizer  and  other  accounts  incident  to  producing  it. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  a  good  deal  of  merit,  that  the  notes  and  bonds 
of  municipalities  and  counties  of  North  Carolina  should  be  made  non-taxable 
in  this  state,  since  it  would  open  up  a  market  for  small  lots  among  investors  in 
this  state,  and  therby  help  clear  the  New  York  markets  of  these  small  amounts 
and  odd  lots,  thereby  improving  the  general  municipal  and  county  credit.  A 
county  or  municipal  bond  is  now  tax  free  only  in  the  county  where  the  bond 
is  issued. 

The  troublesome  mortgage  question  and  its  "double  taxation"  features 
became  so  acute  a  few  years  ago  that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted  which  provided  that  notes,  mortgages  and  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness given  in  good  faith  for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  a  home  when  the  loan 
does  not  exceed  $8,000  and  runs  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  33  years  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind  for  50  per  cent  of  their  value;  provided 
the  holder  or  holders  of  said  notes  must  reside  in  the  county  where  the  land 
lies  and  there  list  it  for  taxation;  provided,  further,  that  when  said  notes  and 
mortgages  are  held  and  taxed  in  the  county  where  the  home  is  situated,  then 
the  owner  of  the  home  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  said  notes  and  mortgages. 

The  amendment  has  brought  some  relief  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  and 
is  too  cumbersome  in  administration  to  accomplish  fully  what  its  purpose  was. 
It  gives  little  help  to  the  man  in  the  rural  county  where  money  is  really  needed 
because  that  county  needs  to  get  money  in;  it  does  not  have  much  of  its  own 
wealth  to  lend  out  to  its  citizens  to  build  homes.  In  counties  like  Guilford, 
Forsyth,  Mecklenburg,  Wake,  and  Buncombe,  there  is  some  relief,  for  some 
people  reside  in  these  counties  that  have  surplus  funds  they  can  lend  out,  but 
this  even  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  money  which  is  borrowed  to  build 
homes  in  these  growing  counties.  The  bigger  part  of  the  money  loaned  to  build 
homes  in  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  Charlotte,  and  other  larger  cities  is 
loaned  by  the  insurance  companies  of  our  own  state,  or  other  states,  and  the 
mortgages  held  by  insurance  companies  are  not  taxed  as  mortgages  held  by 
individuals.  In  fact  insurance  companies  have  been  able  to  prosper  because 
they  have  been  taxed  as  a  special  class. 

The  larger  cities  are  on  the  approved  list  of  a  great  many  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  and  they  have  brought  into  the  state  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  money  and  have  helped  greatly  in  financing  new  construction  in  this  state. 
It  has  only  been  for  about  ten  years  that  insurance  companies  from  outside  of 
the  state  have  really  become  interested  in  making  loans  in  this  state. 

Rut  the  smaller  city,  town  and  rural  community  have  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  money  for  construction  because  the  large  companies  had  rather  lend  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  stute.  Consequently  the  smaller  communities  are  more 
dependent  upon  the  wealth  that  is  in  the  immediate  sections,  or  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  North  Carolinians  who  know  both  the  localities  and  the  personalities 
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desiring  money.  A  limited  tax  rate  on  mortgages  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
greater  help  to  the  people  of  the  smaller  communities  proportionately  than  to 
the  larger  ones. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  present  law  mortgage  companies  in  this  state 
cannot  exist  and  those  now  operating  as  such  are  largely  operating  as  clearing 
houses  for  making  loans  for  companies  outside  the  state,  where  the  mortgages 
are  taxed  a  small  rate,  as  in  Richmond.  Building  and  loan  associations  are  able 
to  live  in  this  state  simply  because  they  are  taxed  by  special  methods,  and  they 
have  been  a  great  help  to  many  home  builders. 

Since  the  state  legislature  in  1923  exempted  stocks  of  foreign  corporations 
from  tax  in  this  state,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wealth  of  the  state  invest- 
ed in  this  form  of  security,  some  of  which  is  now  paying  a  high  dividend  rate. 
However  attractive  stocks  may  be,  there  is  always  in  them  more  of  an  element 
of  uncertainty  than  in  a  good  mortgage  bond  and  much  of  this  wealth  of  the 
state  could  be  put  into  mortgage  securities  and  could  thereby  give  our  farmers 
and  home  owners  more  capital  for  development  in  our  own  state  rather  than  to 
have  it  go  into  stocks  of  outside  companies  from  which  this  state  gets  neither 
ad   valorem   nor   income   taxes. 

Funds  of  executors,  administrators  and  trust  companies  cannot  be  invested 
with  the  same  net  return  in  good  mortgages  as  in  non-taxable  securities  or  land 
bank  stocks,  and  the  opening  of  this  field  for  investment  would  be  a  great  help 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue.  Have  we 
not  about  dried  up  the  mortgage  as  a  source  of  revenue  in  this  state?  If  the 
mortgage  has  ceased  to  produce  its  proper  share,  has  not  the  time  arrived  to 
consider  under  what  conditions  it  can  be  remade  as  a  source  of  taxable  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  its  full  duty  in  developing  North  Carolina? 

THE  SEVERANCE  TAX 

[Editorial  in   The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  February  4,   1927.] 

"Severance  tax"  is  a  term  lately  coming  into  notice,  having  been  adopted, 
one  concludes,  to  distinguish  a  policy  of  taxation  for  farm  and  forest  lands 
whereby  there  would  be  an  annual  levy  on  woodland  of  a  fraction  of  its  value 
— the  land  would  be  exempt  from  taxation  practically,  if  not  entirely,  and  the 
timber  would  be  taxed  when  removed  and  converted  into  money.  The  land  of 
the  average  farmer  would  be  divided  into  two  classifications  for  annual  taxa- 
tion purposes,  and  that  part  of  it  under  tillage,  used  for  growing  annual  crops, 
would  be  assessed  for  taxation  at  its  sale  value,  or  by  whatever  rule  the 
assessors  now  levy  on  the  farm  as  a  whole,  or  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  its  sale 
value,  while  that  part  of  it  covered  with  timber,  or  planted  in  timber  trees, 
would  be  assessed  at  a  relatively  small  amount. 

The  principle  is  that  land  should  be  relieved  of  taxation  during  the  years  it 
is  engaged  in  producing  a  crop  of  lumber,  or  that  there  should  be  one  tax 
collection  off  of  the  land  for  one  crop,  as  the  tobacco  farmer,  the  wheat  farmer, 
gathers  one  harvest  a  year  and  pays  tax  once  a  year.  The  state — or  the  county, 
empowered  by  the  state — is  supposed  not  to  levy  a  confiscatory  tax;  a  small 
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percentage  of  what  the  land  produces  each  year  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
government.  An  acre  of  timber  will  grow  as  much  value  in  a  season  as  an  acre 
in  any  field  crop;  perhaps,  on  the  average,  a  good  deal  more.  If  the  state  only 
takes  in  tax  each  year  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  acre  used 
in  growing  grain,  then  at  the  end  of  20,  50,  100  years  it  can  take  20,  50,  100 
times  as  much  tax  off  of  an  acre  planted  in  trees,  and  neither  the  state  nor  the 
owner  will  be  disadvantaged  thereby. 

Tax  on  farms  tends  to  be  confiscatory,  in  a  sense.  Consider  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  An  inefficient  man  on  good  land  may  not  produce  any  surplus  at 
all;  and  moreover  his  manner  of  cultivation  may  depreciate  the  original  value 
by  impoverishing  the  land.  The  land  belongs  first  of  all  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  he  who  depreciates  land  is  damaging  the  commonwealth.  The  law 
necessarily  provides  that  if  the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  tax,  part  of  it  is  taken 
away  from  him  for  taxes;  the  state  must  get  its  necessary  revenues  from  the 
land.  Land  is  the  basis  of  all  taxation;  the  productive  value  of  land  in  food, 
in  timber,  in  minerals  or  other  form  of  intrinsic  wealth.  A  skilled  farmer  will 
take  poor  land  and  give  society  a  good  stewardship  of  it,  not  only  providing 
for  his  household,  but  adding  somewhat  to  the  surplus  wealth  and  paying  his 
part  of  the  cost  of  government.  But  in  the  hands  of  bad  farmers  any  good  land 
devoted  to  field  crops  is  subject  to  mutations  of  production  from  which  land 
devoted  to  a  lumber  crop  is  practically  free.  The  lumber  crop  is  never  a  failure 
in  any  season.  An  intelligent  wardenship  of  the  timber  wealth  of  the  state  can 
reduce  the  risk  from  fire  to  a  negligible  quantity.  If  North  Carolina  used  its 
best  intelligence  in  watching  the  forests  there  would  eventually  be  an  insurance 
rate  on  growing  timber  that  would  enable  the  owner  easily  to  protect  himself. 

A  slothful  or  inept  farmer  owning  ten  acres  of  pine  or  oak  or  poplar  is 
about  as  good  a  farmer,  for  that  ten  acres,  as  the  most  industrious  and  wisest 
in  the  community  is  for  his  ten  acres  in  pine,  oak  or  poplar.  The  commonwealth 
will  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  confiscating  any  part  of  the  ground 
planted  to  trees,  because  it  is  not  producing  a  surplus  (and  when  the  state- 
county  sells  a  farm  for  taxes  there  is  no  sort  of  assurance  that  it  will  not  go 
on  for  years,  failing  to  produce  a  profit).  Thus  the  timber  crop  is  far  safer, 
more  dependable,  for  the  state  and  for  the  average  owner,  than  are  field  crops. 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  recognized  in  this  state  that  the  taxation  must 
be  closely  related,  as  a  whole,  to  the  value  of  ground — city  property,  town  lots, 
farming  land.  And  the  value  of  land  as  here  employed,  is  what  the  land  is 
capable  of  producing,  in  rental  or  return  for  any  purpose.  When  you  come  to 
apply  that  principle,  to  relate  taxation  to  actual  land  values,  you  are  squarely 
against  the  manifold  problems  which  we  call  the  farmer's  problems;  and  our 
economists  have  felt  that  the  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Must  the  farmer 
be  taxed  off  his  land,  must  it  be  confiscated  bit  by  bit,  year  after  year,  because 
he  is  unable  to  make  it  earn  in  money  according  to  what  he  could  sell  it  for? 
Obviously,  if  there  are  a  great  number  of  farmers  who  fail  to  make  a  $5,000 
farm  yield  $300  a  year  net,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tax  them  on  $5,000. 

Whoever,  in  all  the  generations  past,  has  said  he  had  a  simple  solution  of 
this  problem,  which   is  the   resultant  of   innumerable   problems,  has    failed   to 
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make  good.  The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  severance  tax  certainly  could  not  be 
expected  to  solve  it,  but  it  would  reduce  it  by  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
all  the  forest  land  in  the  state. 

Every  acre  of  land  thus  segregated,  or  "severed,"  would  cease  to  present 
any  fundamental  problem  of  justice  and  equity  in  taxation.  If  the  owner  sells 
stumpage  or  sawn  timber  or  cordwood  next  year,  or  ten  years  hence,  he  pays 
the  state  in  one  lump  a  tax  covering  the  profits  of  one  year  or  of  ten  years' 
growth;  if  he  does  not  sell  he  does  not  pay. 

Such  a  system  would  probably  operate  to  intensify  farming,  but  to  assert 
that  it  would  do  so  to  anything  like  a  revolutionary  effect  would  be  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  speculation.  Forces  of  circumstances  already  tend  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  farmers  more  and  more  to  smaller  tillage  area  and  greater  per 
acre  production.  Instead  of  fields  being  "abandoned"  they  could  be,  and  some 
certainly  would  be,  planted  in  trees  and  entered  as  forest  land,  thereby  being 
free  from  the  yearly  tax,  instead  of  being  lumped  in  with  the  whole  to  lower 
the  tax  assessment  of  the  farm;  and  the  good  land,  producing  profitably, 
would  be  taxed  according  to  its  worth  for  producing  annual  crops. 

The  requirements  in  the  case  of  "wornout"  land  to  be  entered  as  forest; 
supervision,  to  assure  that  the  state  would  eventually  get  its  revenue;  inheri- 
tance taxes,  the  regulations  as  to  transfer  of  title,  a  nominal  annual  tax  to 
cover  the  actual  value  which  every  farmer  gets  out  of  his  woodland  every  year, 
whether  he  sells  anything  off  of  it  or  not — these  are  details.  They  are  important 
when  arrived  at,  but  relatively  they  are  unimportant. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LOW-RATE  TAXATION  OF 
INTANGIBLE  PROPERTY 

[Excerpts  from  paper  by  K.   M.  Williamson,  as  presented  at  the   eighteenth  National 

Tax  Conference  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  9-13,   1925.  Carried 

in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Association  for  1925.] 

Reviewing  these  taxes,  we  find  that  since  1885,  seventeen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  adopted  some  form  of  low-rate  taxation  on  intangi- 
bles. This  increase  in  the  number  of  states  using  the  classified  tax  indicates 
that  the  income  tax  has  by  no  means  displaced  it  as  a  means  of  tax  reform. 

These  taxes  reveal  so  much  diversity  that  statistical  comparison  of  their 
results,  one  with  another,  is  impossible.  They  differ  in  what  intangibles  they 
include  for  taxation  at  a  common  rate,  ranging  from  Maryland,  with  a  brief 
list,  to  states  like  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  with  a  large  number.  Most 
states  exclude  bank  shares,  which  they  tax  in  other  ways.  Virtually  all  states 
exclude  the  shares  of  domestic  corporations,  because  the  latter  are  taxed  other- 
wise. All  states,  however,  include  the  shares  of  foreign  corporations.  Some 
states  include  domestic  mortgages,  others  subject  them  to  registry  taxes,  or 
treat  them  as  part  of  the  value  of  real  estate.  Some  include  state  bonds  or 
those  of  their  own  political  subdivisions,  while  some  do  not;  but  all  tax  outside 
bonds.  They  differ  also  in  their  treatment  of  debts;  some  allow  deduction  of 
debts,  others  do  not.  They  are  unlike  also  in  their  rates.  In  two,  favored  treat- 
ment is  given,  not  by  rates,  but  by  assessment;  in  one,  there  are  as  many  rates 
as  classifications  of  intangibles;  in  three,  there  are  two  classes  and  two  rates. 
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In  others,  there  are  single  specific  rates:  in  one  2Yz  mills;  in  one,  3  mills;  in 
six,  4  mills;  in  one  4y3  mills;  and  in  two,  5  mills.  In  still  another,  not  property, 
but  income  from  it,  is  taxed  and  at  the  average  of  the  rate  on  other  property. 

The  prevailing  system  of  administration  of  these  taxes  is  that  of  local 
assessment,  with  varying  degrees  of  central  supervision.  In  only  three  states 
does  any  form  of  state  assessment  and  collection  and  comprehensive  taxes  on 
intangibles  prevail.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  taxes  on  bank  deposits, 
and  in  many  cases  special  charges  on  bank  shares,  there  is  very  little  use  made 
of  collection-at-the-source,  in  taxing  intangibles.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  method  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  loans  tax. 

There  is  no  uniformity  among  the  states  as  to  the  control  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  taxes.  In  four  states  the  receipts  go  entirely  to  the  local  governments.  In 
two  the  revenue  is  enjoyed  by  the  central  government  alone.  In  all  the  others 
the  proceeds  are  divided.  In  two  states  the  division  is  made  assigning  for 
taxation  certain  intangibles  to  the  state  government  and  certain  others  to  the 
local  governments.  In  one  state,  the  revenue  is  shared  by  fixing  a  definite  rate 
for  local  purposes  and  for  state  purposes.  In  another  the  taxes  on  certain  items 
are  for  state  uses  alone,  while  on  other  items  two  rates  are  set,  one  for  the 
central  government  and  one  for  the  local  government.  In  three  states  the  cen- 
tral and  the  local  governments  are  given  certain  fractional  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. In  another  there  are  state  and  local  rates  on  a  low  percentage  assess- 
ment. In  two  others  there  is  a  division,  but  by  a  more  complicated  method. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  receipts  are  of  course  enjoyed  by  the  local 
government. 

Of  all  these  taxes,  not  one  has  worked  with  entire  satisfaction.  Some  have 
produced  much  better  results  than  others,  but  there  is  nothing  the  writer  can 
find  to  indicate  the  much-boasted  success  of  low-rate  taxes,  even  in  those 
states  reputed  to  have  achieved  good  results.  On  closer  examination  of  the 
latter,  it  is  found  that  in  certain  centers  the  taxes  on  all  intangibles  are  work- 
ing well  or  that  the  state-collected  portions  of  the  taxes  are  succeeding. 

In  every  state  considerable  quantities  of  intangible  wealth  are  escaping 
taxation,  but  in  every  case,  as  much,  and  in  most  cases,  more  of  such  property 
has  been  assessed  under  the  low  rates  than  under  the  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  assessments  in  some  states  at  the  low  rates  have  produced 
scarcely  more,  in  some,  even  less  revenue  than  the  former  general  property 
taxes.  In  other  states  the  listed  intangibles  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  in, 
even  at  low  rates,  more  revenue  than  was  obtained  from  the  old  rates.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  taxes,  more  persons  and  more  property  are  paying  tax  than 
formerly  under  the  higher  rates.  This  represents  an  improvement  in  tax  equity 
and  tax  honest y,  but  in  revenue,  many  of  the  taxes  have  failed  to  meet 
expectations. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  they  have  not  been  given  the  right  type 
of  administration.  Persons  who  reside  in  states  which  have  not  been  particu- 
larly successful,  stress  the  absence  of  effective  administration  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  poor  results.  Where  these  taxes  have  worked  best,  there  has  been 
effective   central   supervision   or   courageous    and   competent   local   assessment. 
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Undoubtedly  proper  administration  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  low-rate 
taxes.  The  lowering  of  the  rate  per  se  is  not  sufficient.  But  if  the  rate  is  made 
the  equivalent  of  a  reasonable  tax  on  the  income  from  intangibles  and  the 
administration  is  made  as  effective  as  that  which  present  income  taxes 
receive,  why  should  not  the  levy  on  the  property  value  be  as  successful  as  a 
charge  upon  the  income?  The  diagnosis  for  property  taxes  on  intangibles  seems 
clear.  Their  remedy  is  equally  clear.  Their  administration  must  be  improved. 

TAX  LEVIES  AND  INDEBTEDNESS,  1928,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

[Excerpts  from   Chapter   22,   pages   593-606,   of  the   Report  of   the   Tax   Commission   of 

North  Carolina,  1928.] 

Tax  Levies,  1928 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in 
1920,  which  gave  the  state  the  authority  to  levy  an  income  tax,  the  state  has 
given  over  the  property  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  various  units  of  local 
government  and  has  derived  all  of  its  revenue  from  other  sources.  For  the  gen- 
eral fund  these  sources  are  in  the  main  the  inheritance  tax  (Schedule  A),  license 
tax  (Schedule  B),  franchise  tax  and  insurance  tax  (Schedule  C),  and  income 
tax  (Schedule  D)  ;  for  the  state  highway  fund  the  sources  are  the  automobile 
license  tax  and  the  gasoline  tax. 

The  local  governments  derive  a  small  amount  of  revenue  from  other  taxes 
than  the  general  property  tax.  Counties  get  something  over  $800,000  from  the 
levy  of  a  $2  poll  tax.  They  also  raise  another  $800,000  from  license  taxes,  and 
about  $750,000  from  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties.  Cities  and  towns  are 
allowed  to  levy  a  $1  poll  tax.  They  get  a  relatively  small  amount  from  license 
taxes  and  something  from  court  penalties.  Cities  also  finance  a  substantial  part 
of  their  permanent  improvements  by  assessments  against  private  property. 
The  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  all  local  government,  however,  comes  from  the 
general  property  tax.  In  1928  property  taxes  amounted  to  some  $63,000,000. 

The  General  Property  Tax 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  North  Carolina  in 
1928  was  $2,963,302,911.  This  represented  all  taxable  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, owned  by  individuals  and  corporations.  Of  this  total  of  almost  three 
billion  dollars,  $2,089,812,273  was  real  property,  $583,135,338  personal,  and 
$290,355,300  the  valuation  of  public  service  corporations  (railroads,  etc.)  and 
corporate  excess  as  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Assessment. 

The  amount  of  personal  property  listed  and  assessed  in  1928  for  the  various 
classes  was  approximately  as  follows:  Livestock,  $43,250,000;  stock  of  merchan- 
dise, $107,600,000;  material  in  process  of  manufacture,  $121,500,000;  net  valu- 
ation of  personal  property  above  $300  exemption,  $26,300,000;  net  solvent 
credits  $131,200,000;  personal  property  covered  by  items  48  to  80,  $104,100,000; 
all  other  $49,100,000. 

Property  taxes  levied  by  all  local  governments  in  1928  reached  the  sum  of 
$63,306,383.  The  summary  is  shown  in  table  185.  This  total  of  approximately 
63  1-3  million  dollars  is  comprised  of  the  property  taxes  levied  by  counties, 
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districts,  and  municipalities  for  all  purposes — current  expenses,  debt  service, 
capital  outlay,  including  levies  for  schools,  roads,  streets,  etc.  The  counties 
levied  $37,127,659;  districts  and  townships  $11,910,256;  cities  and  towns 
$14,268,468.  The  total  levy  for  schools  was  $29,472,684;  for  other  purposes 
$33,833,699. 

State  Taxes 

The  general  fund  collections  of  the  state  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1928,  amounting  to  $13,912,302,  came  from  the  following  sources:  schedule  A: 
inheritance  tax  $698,740;  schedule  B:  license  tax  $1,401,473;  schedule  C:  fran- 
chise tax  $3,636,900;  schedule  D:  income  tax  $8,175,188. 

By  all  means  the  most  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  general  fund  is 
the  income  tax.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  it  provided  almost  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  for  the  general  fund.  Of  the  total  of  $8,175,188 
collected  from  the  income  tax,  $2,345,734  was  paid  by  individuals,  $2,840,793  by 
domestic  corporations,  and  $2,988,403  by  foreign  corporations.  The  detailed 
sources  of  the  $3,636,900  derived  from  schedule  C  or  the  franchise  tax  are 
shown  in  table  191  referred  to  above.  Some  $1,014,708  of  schedule  C  tax  was 
paid  by  public  service  corporations,  that  is  railroads,  public  utilities,  express, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies;  some  $833,590  by  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations  as  a  franchise  tax;  $1,280,865  as  insurance  premium  taxes;  and 
$285,207  as  bus  franchises. 

Collections  for  the  highway  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928, 
amounted  to  $15,782,254.  Of  this  15%  millions,  the  automobile  license  tax  pro- 
duced $6,235,744;  the  gasoline  tax  $9,376,988;  and  title  registration  $169,522. 
The  total  15%  million  dollar  highway  revenue  is  segregated  from  other  state 
revenues  and  is  used  only  for  construction,  overhead,  maintenance,  and  debt 
service  requirements  for  the  state  highway  system. 

Combined  State  and  Local  Debt 

The  total  combined  state  and  local  debt  as  of  June  30,  1928,  amounted  to 
$539,720,392— $384,900,792  local  and  $154,819,600  state.  Of  this  total  of  approxi- 
mately $540,000,000  owed  by  the  state  and  its  subdivisions,  $73,012,465  is 
indebtedness  for  schools  and  $466,707,927  for  purposes  other  than  schools — 13% 
per  cent  for  schools,  and  86V2  per  cent  for  other  purposes.  Of  the  466  2-3 
millions  for  purposes  other  than  schools,  by  far  the  largest  single  item  is  for 
means  of  transportation- — highways,  roads  and  streets.  This  amounts  to 
$272,101,897,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  combined  debt.  Other  purposes  for 
which  this  indebtedness  was  incurred,  listed  according  to  size,  are  the  follow- 
ing. School  buildings  $65,191,114;  water,  sewer,  and  sanitation  $61,845,399; 
funding  and  refunding  $36,954,034;  public  buildings  $36,168,391;  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  $22,987,500;  permanent  improvements  $15,422,114; 
general  fund  notes  $7,558,000;  electric  power  and  light  $4,741,171;  railroads 
and  other  $3,637,710;  fire  department  $793,762. 
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THE  TREND  OF  TAXES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  H.  H.  Wooten  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  April  29,  1929.] 

The  importance  of  public  finance  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  state  and  local  taxes  in  the  last  three  decades.  The  annual  tax 
bill  for  North  Carolina  and  its  subdivisions  increased  more  than  twenty-fold 
between  1898  and  1928,  while  the  population  increased  by  only  one-half.  This 
is  one  of  many  equally  significant  facts.  The  amount  of  state  taxes  levied 
annually  in  North  Carolina  increased  quite  regularly  from  1900  to  1920,  rising 
from  about  $1,000,000  in  1900  to  nearly  $5,000,000  in  1920. 

Since  1920  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  period  of 
state  history.  In  1921  the  state  collected  $7,895,586  in  taxes  while  in  1928  the 
amount  was  $29,694,555.  While  state  taxes  have  been  mounting  rapidly  in  the 
past  ten  years,  county,  town,  and  district  taxes  have  more  than  kept  pace.  The 
total  amount  of  local  tax  collections  in  1920  was  $28,331,661,  by  1928  this  figure 
had  risen  to  $64,093,923.  The  combined  totals  of  state  and  local  taxes  in  1920 
was  $33,136,250  while  in  1928  it  was  $93,788,479. 

In  actual  amounts  nearly  three  dollars  were  collected  in  1928  for  every  one 
dollar  collected  in  1920.  Actual  market  property  values  and  incomes  in  the 
state  have  increased,  but  taxes  have  gained  faster,  at  least,  than  assessed 
property  valuations.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property  for  the  state  in  1920 
was  $3,161,440,259.  The  assessed  value  in  1928  was  $2,963,302,911,  a  decrease 
of  6.2  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  assessed  value  is  not 
always  a  correct  indicator  of  actual  worth. 

Another  measure  of  the  increase  of  state  and  local  tax  collections  is  the 
amount  per  capita.  The  amount  of  tax  per  capita  in  North  Carolina  grew  from 
$2.64  in  1900  to  $32.02  for  the  year  1928.  The  average  of  all  states  in  1925  was 
$42.69  or  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  wealth  of  North  Carolina  has  increased 
many  times  over  so  that  the  burden  of  taxation,  although  it  has  increased,  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  taxes  collected. 

Until  1921  the  system  of  state  and  local  taxation  in  North  Carolina  was 
built  around  the  general  property  tax,  with  the  local  units  of  government  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  raising  of  revenue  for  public  functions.  Prior  to  this  some 
attempt  had  been  made  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  by  other  forms  of 
taxes  such  as  franchise,  corporation  and  special  license  taxes.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1921  determined  to  classify  still  further  the  sources  of  taxation 
according  to  the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  by  uses  and  the  collecting  agency.  Since 
that  date  the  state  has  levied  no  general  property  tax  but  has  secured  its  reve- 
nue from  corporation,  franchise,  special  license,  income,  inheritance  and  estate 
taxes,  and  has  allowed  the  counties  and  other  subdivisions  to  levy  all  the 
property  taxes. 

The  state  highway  system,  begun  in  1921  by  a  special  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  has  been  financed  largely  by  bond  issues,  also  by  a  consumption  tax 
on  gasoline  and  a  motor  license  tax.  These  taxes  have  been  set  apart  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  retirement  of  the  highway  bonds  and  the 
full  maintenance  of  the  state  roads.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
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part  of  the  gasoline  tax  for  other  purposes,  yet  the  state  officials  have  decided, 
perhaps  wisely,  to  hold  this  fund  inviolate  for  financing  the  highway  system. 
An  additional  one  cent  tax  on  gasoline  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1929  for  county  road  maintenance.  This  authorization  points  the  way  for 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  state  highway  mileage  in  the  future.  At  present 
the  county  and  township  road  taxes  on  property  are  used  entirely  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  county  and  local  roads. 

The  general  property  tax  will  remain  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
taxation,  yet  it  must  be  supplemented  in  increasing  amounts  by  other  taxes.  A 
feature  of  this  tax,  which  should  be  considered,  is  that  while  it  is  levied  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  property  it  is  usually  paid  out  of  income.  The  relation  of 
the  tax  to  the  fund  from  which  it  is  paid  must  be  noted  more  carefully  in  the 
future.  In  the  light  of  special  studies  in  taxation  there  needs  to  be  segregation 
of  taxes  according  to  purposes  and  allotment  between  state  and  subdivisions. 

Solvent  Credits  Listed  for  Taxation 

The  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  1928,  shows  the 
amount  of  net  solvent  credits  listed  for  taxation  in  the  state  from  the  years 
1921  to  1928,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

1921,  $192,829,000;  1922,  $185,939,000;  1923,  $167,010,000;  1924,  $167,624,000; 
1925,  $162,405,000;  1926,  $164,006,000;  1927,  $150,469,000;  and  1928,  $131,200,000. 

Amount  of  Revenue  Received  from  Intangibles 

The  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  1928,  estimated  that 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  intangibles  in  1927 
by  counties,  municipalities  and  special  school  districts  was  $3,376,071.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  Table  124  on  page  339  of  the  Commission's  Report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TAX  COMMISSION 

[Excerpts  from  "Findings  and  Recommendations"  of  the  Tax  Commission,  as  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  North  Carolina,   1928,  pages  36-43.] 

Intangible  personal  property  liable  for  taxation  and  listed  with  local  assess- 
ors is  now  confined  in  the  main  to  solvent  credits.  Taxable  bonds  would  also 
be  included,  but  they  are  rarely  owned  in  this  state  for  tax  reasons. 

North  Carolina  still  adheres  to  the  principle  of  taxing  credits  and  bonds  at 
the  full  rates  for  tangible  property,  in  obedience  to  the  uniform  rule  of  the 
constitution.  An  amendment  proposed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  amend 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  and  permit  "classification"  of  solvent 
credits  was  defeated  in  the  recent  election,  though  in  the  heat  of  a  presidential 
campaign  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  We  suggest  consideration  of  an 
amendment  broader  in  scope  than  that,  which  would  vest  in  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  the  authority  to  adopt  at  any  time  such  reason- 
able classification  of  any  particular  class  of  property  as  it  may  find  to  be  just 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  complete  and  orderly  enforcement  and  administration 
of  the  tax  laws.  The  need  for  such  discretion  becomes  greater  as  increasing  tax 
rates  become  more  and  more  unenforceable  against  particular  classes  of  prop- 
erty which  do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  from  special  governmental 
services  that  produce  the  high  rates. 

The  argument  most  frequently  used  to  sustain  a  classification  of  solvent 
credits  is  one  of  expediency — that  lower  tax  rates  will  induce  a  proportionately 
greater  listing.  Experience,  not  entirely  uniform,  favors  this  view,  but  it  should 
be  considered  on  firmer  ground  than  this.  If  a  differentiation  cannot  be  sus- 
tained in  sound  principle  it  should  not  be  adopted.  We  submit  consideration  of 
two  principles  that  seem  to  us  to  justify  a  differentiation: 

First,  the  law  denies  to  credits,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
right  to  earn  more  than  6  per  cent  per  annum.  It  will  not  permit  by  special 
contract  a  greater  return.  They  may  earn  less  or  may  sustain  a  loss. 

Investment  in  physical  properties  or  in  business — commercial,  banking, 
farming — may  earn  at  a  less  rate,  but  there  would  be  little  incentive  for  such 
investment  if  the  law  should  say  that  in  your  most  prosperous  year  you  should 
make  no  more  than  a  gross  income  of  6  per  cent,  with  full  county,  city  and 
special  district  tax  rates  to  be  paid  out  of  that — taxes  that  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous year  would  in  large  part  consume  the  limited  income. 

Second,  taxes  now  levied  go  far  beyond  the  point  of  revenue  to  sustain  the 
ordinary  functions  of  government.  They  are  to  support  governmental  services 
that  in  return  contribute  to  the  value  of  and  earning  capacity  of  physical 
properties.  You  build  roads  and  streets  and  modern  schools,  you  furnish  water 
and  lights  and  police  protection,  and  you  add  sales  value  and  rental  value  to 
property  served  by  them.  Taxes  are  levied  to  pay  for  these  services,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  taxes  now  levied  on  credits  are  to  pay  for  services  which  give 
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value  to  physical  property  but  add  nothing  to  their  own  value  or  their  fixed 
and  legally  limited  income.  The  legal  limit  of  earnings  of  common  carriers 
enjoying  privileges  of  a  monopolistic  character  permits  5%  per  cent  after 
payment  of  all  taxes,  with  a  participation  in  earnings  above  that. 

Existing  laws  requiring  the  listing  of  credits  are  about  as  stringent  as  could 
be  recommended.  They  go  the  length  of  subjecting  the  lender  to  hazards  in  the 
legal  enforcement  of  his  claim  if  not  listed.  But  at  best  the  avenues  of  escape 
are  numerous.  Debts  are  deductible.  Actual  indebtedness  may  be  created  for 
the  purpose  of  an  offset.  In  some  cases,  non-resident  corporations  have  been 
set  up  to  hold  title.  If  other  remedies  fail,  the  investment  can  always  be  shifted 
to  yield  a  higher  net  return.  High  grade  government  bonds  yield  a  higher  net 
return,  with  marketable  quality  that  permits  instant  conversion  into  cash  if 
desired.  Loans  may  be  made  to  building  and  loan  associations,  in  exchange  for 
paid-up  certificates,  redeemable  on  demand,  with  no  tax  liability. 

The  amount  of  solvent  credits  listed  reached  a  peak  in  the  revaluation  drive 
of  1920,  when  tax  rates  were  temporarily  low,  and  the  resulting  burden  on 
credits  listed  not  so  great.  With  the  continually  increasing  tax  rates  since  that 
time,  averaging  around  3  per  cent  in  cities  and  frequently  above  4  per  cent  in 
the  larger  towns,  with  the  numerous  avenues  of  escape,  and  with  the  more 
attractive  avenues  of  investment  always  available,  it  seems  to  us  hopeless  to 
anticipate  that  any  measures  of  enforcement  can  be  devised  which  will  sub- 
stantially increase  revenue  from  this  source,  or  that  government  could  achieve 
much  satisfaction  therefrom  if  it  could  be  done. 

The  conception  that  in  taxing  credits  we  are  taxing  wealth  is  almost  a 
complete  delusion.  Wealth  is  usually  well  enough  advised  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  tax,  and  to  find  a  legal  means  of  doing  so.  If  classification  were  adopted, 
with  reasonable  rates,  wealth  might  be  tempted  to  shift  some  of  its  investments 
into  this  taxable  class.  Governments  should  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  are  sound  in  principle,  but  that,  in  their  operation  and 
effect,  can  be  applied  with  uniformity  and  equality.  The  difficulty  with  taxes 
levied  upon  intangible  personal  property  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  they  cannot  be  enforced  with  equality  and  uniformity.  We 
have  enough  difficulty  in  applying  uniform  treatment  to  tangible  property  that 
stands  out  in  full  view  of  the  assessor.  But  when  we  deal  with  property  that  is 
intangible,  and  dependent  upon  the  owner  for  the  disclosures  of  its  existence, 
we  know  the  result  will  be  that  one  will  pay  and  another  escape.  The  difficulties 
increase  as  tax  rates  increase.  The  inequality  as  between  those  who  pay  and 
those  who  evade  becomes  greater  as  the  rates  increase;  and  when  the  rate 
reaches  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  income,  we  have  reached  a  degree  of 
inequality  that  no  government  ought  willingly  to  permit. 

The  best  tax  is  one  that  can  be  forced  with  equality.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  many  of  the  most  eminent  tax  authorities  oppose  the  levy  of  any  tax  upon 
intangible  personal  property,  and  such  opposition  has  caused  a  number  of 
states,  the  progressive  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  number,  to  abandon  completely 
the  tax  on  intangible  personal  property  except  through  a  tax  on  its  income. 
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The  counties  and  cities  and  towns  cannot  afford  to  surrender  the  revenue 
they  now  receive  from  this  tax,  and  we  would  not  make  a  recommendation  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  surrender  this  revenue  or  to  reduce  it;  but  we 
do  believe  that  if  the  General  Assembly  were  permitted,  by  a  modification  of 
the  constitution,  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a  reasonable  and  business-like 
way,  revenue  from  this  source,  now  constantly  diminishing,  could  be  preserved, 
and  by  a  modified  rate  of  tax  that  would  go  far  to  bring  about  equality  in  the 
application  of  this  tax.  It  would  also  permit  a  change  in  the  trend  of  invest- 
ments from  non-taxable  to  the  reasonably  taxed  investment  that  in  the  long  run 
would  be  more  productive  of  revenue  than  is  the  present  prohibitive  practice. 
The  right  to  classify  property  in  some  form  obtains  in  thirty-three  of  the 
forty-eight  states. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  survey  in  this  report  on  taxation  of  intangibles, 
and  particularly  to  the  sampling  of  tax  returns,  which  indicates  as  large  a 
proportion  of  rural  as  of  urban  taxpayers  listing  net  solvent  credits. 

Taxation  of  Timber  Lands 

Contemporaneous  with  a  revival  of  interest  in  forestry  and  reforestation 
of  denuded  timber  lands,  there  has  arisen  a  real  problem  with  respect  to  the 
best  methods  of  taxing  wood  lands,  and  this,  in  turn,  presents  another  problem 
as  to   constitutional  limitations. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  in  woods,  and  we  have  no  other  eco- 
nomic problem  that  exceeds  in  importance  that  of  promoting  an  intelligently 
conceived  policy  intended  to  encourage  reforestation,  to  protect  our  wood 
lands  from  fire,  and  to  adjust  our  taxation  of  wood  lands  to  the  characteristics 
of  their  production  of  income. 

The  conditions  for  profitable  timber  culture  are  as  good  in  North  Carolina 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  much  better  than  in  most 
other  sections.  Our  climatic  conditions  give  us  the  long  growing  season,  in  a 
mild  climate,  with  abundance  of  rainfall  necessary  to  the  growth  of  timber. 
When  produced,  the  timber  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  West  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Our  cut-over  lands,  when  protected  from  fire  and  stock  range, 
naturally  restock  themselves  without  expense  of  artificial  reforestation. 
More  frequently  the  problem  is  one  of  thinning  rather  than  of  resetting.  Even 
the  long-leaf  pine  is  coming  back  in  profusion,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
state-wide  stock  law,  and  since  increased  efforts  toward  fire  prevention  have 
followed  a  more  general  realization  of  the  great  losses  caused  by  forest  fires. 

The  old  familiar  business  of  "tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,"  in  years  gone  the 
chief  industrial  enterprise  in  the  state,  is  coming  back.  Paper  mills  are  going 
to  utilize  the  waste  products  of  our  forests.  The  continuing  success  of  the 
important  furniture  industry,  and  of  the  various  other  wood-working  indus- 
tries, is  in  part  dependent  upon  a  continued   reproduction   of   timber. 

The  markets  for  timber  products  are  still  supplied  in  part  from  original 
growth  timber  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  market  value  of  timber  pro- 
ducts is  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  price  level  that  supply  from  second  growth 
forests  will  eventually  attain;  the  price  level  tendency  of  forest  products  will, 
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therefore,  inevitably  be  higher.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  factors  favoring 
the  profitable  growth  of  timber  over  a  period  of  years,  our  system  of  taxation 
on  timber  lands,  and  particularly  on  cut-over  lands,  is  operating  with  great 
dissatisfaction;  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  surrender  lands  of  this  class 
to  the  counties  through  default  in  tax  payments. 

In  part  this  is  due  to  arbitrary  tax  valuation  of  such  lands  without  proper 
relation  to  or  investigation  of  their  market  value.  In  some  counties  an  assumed 
minimum  value  per  acre  is  used  without  intelligent  discrimination  as  to  differ- 
ent types  of  land.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  timber  reproductivity  of 
different  types  of  land,  ranging  from  lands  almost  worthless  to  lands  of  sub- 
stantial value,  depending  upon  location,  fertility,  drainage,  and  setting  of 
timber  for  reproduction.  There  is  need  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of 
these  factors  by  assessing  officers. 

In  part  the  tendency  to  surrender  cut-over  wood  lands  is  due  to  the 
higher  tax  rates.  They  are  subject  to  all  the  special,  as  well  as  the  regular, 
taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  in  the  districts  where  located.  Here  again  we 
have  the  factor  of  taxes  levied  for  purposes  that  reflect  no  service  value  in 
return  for  this  particular  class  of  property. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  is  the  more  important  factor  that  taxes  have 
to  be  paid  annually  on  a  property  that  will  yield  no  return  whatever  for 
years,  with  the  prospect  that  the  tax  burden  will  become  progressively  greater 
as  tax  rates  follow  the  persistent  upward  trend,  and  that  assessed  valuations 
will  increase,  on  account  of  timber  growth,  at  each  recurring  quadrennial 
assessment  period  until  the  timber  is  mature. 

If  the  uniformity  section  of  the  constitution  permitted  such  treatment  it 
would  be  possible,  and  perhaps  desirable,  to  work  out  a  reasonable  formula  by 
which  all  cut-over  lands,  having  no  marketable  timber,  might  be  retained  on  the 
tax  books  on  a  conservative  naked-land  value  basis,  preserving  in  part  existing 
tax  values,  with  provisions  that  growth  of  timber  would  make  its  tax  contri- 
bution by  severance  tax,  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  sales  value  of  timber 
when  cut. 

We  have  not  given  thought  to  the  details  of  such  plan,  because  it  could  not 
be  adopted  without  constitutional  amendment.  If  the  uniform  rule  of  the 
constitution  were  revised  to  provide  that  "taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  each 
class  of  property  within  the  jurisdiction  levying  the  tax,"  the  whole  matter 
would  be  left  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  wise  policy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TAX  PROBLEMS 

[Excerpts  from  address  by  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Chairman  of 

the  Tax  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  before  the  State 

Farmers'  Convention  at  Raleigh,  July  24,  1929.] 

I  want  to  ask  your  consideration  now,  if  I  may,  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  on  taxation  that  you  will  be  called  to  vote  upon  at  the  next 
general  election.  This  amendment  has  for  its  purpose,  in  broad  terms,  the 
vesting  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  the  authority,  in  its  discretion, 
to  "classify"'  real  or  personal  property  for  taxation.  If  this  amendment  should 
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be  adopted  the  General  Assembly  could,  if  it  found  it  wise  to  do  so,  take  any 
particular  class  of  property  and  tax  it  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which 
other  classes  of  property  are  taxed,  subject  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
method  used  as  to  any  particular  class  should  be  uniform  as  to  that  class  of 
property. 

In  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  General  Assembly  for  submission 
to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  there  were  two  classes  of 
property  in  mind  with  respect  to  which  it  was  thought  a  different  method  of 
taxation  could  be  found  that  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  adopt: 
Intangible  personal  property,  and  wood  lands — particularly  cut-over  wood 
lands. 

I  approach  consideration  of  this  question  fully  conscious  that  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  that  when  you  talk  about  classified  treatment  of  in- 
tangible personal  property  you  are  proposing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  wealth  and  detrimental  to  the  average  farm-owner  or  the  average 
owner  of  real  estate. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  advocate  any  policy  of  government  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  present  to  a  representative  group  of  North  Carolina  farmers,  or 
that  I  thought  would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests.  In  complete  sincerity 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  their  patriotic  impulses  and  for  their  capacity 
to  accurately  analyze  and  wisely  determine  any  question  that  is  fairly  pre- 
sented to  them. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  states  which  have  not,  in  one 
important  respect,  adjusted  their  tax  laws  and  policies  to  modern  conditions. 
We  are  one  of  only  eighteen  states  that  still  maintain  the  legal  concept  of 
taxing  all  property,  real  and  personal,  by  a  uniform  rule,  and  at  the  same 
rates  of  tax. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  general  rule  was  practical  in  operation  and 
substantially  just.  There  was  a  time  when  all  land  taxes  were  levied  upon  a 
flat  acreage  basis.  When  taxes  were  levied  in  fractions  of  a  cent  per  acre, 
this  basis  was  quite  practical  and  easily  met  the  demands  of  equity;  but  as 
time  and  development  brought  exceptional  value  to  some  acres  and  fractions 
of  acres,  and  as  the  necessities  for  public  revenue  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  differentiate  as  between  the  tax  contribution  of  one  acre  as 
compared  with  another. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way,  when  the  uniform  ad  valorem  property  tax 
rule  was  adopted  in  many  American  states,  and  when  necessities  for  public 
revenue  were  so  modest  that  a  uniform  tax  rate  applied  to  the  tax  value  of 
all  property  was  not  an  unreasonable  burden  as  applied  to  any  class  of 
property,  that  general  rule  of  taxation  was  then  practical  in  operation  and 
met  substantially  the  ends  of  justice.  Primitively  it  was  all  right;  but  in  our 
modern  complex  conditions  it  has  been  found  to  be  both  inequitable  and  im- 
practicable, so  much  so  that  it  has  been  abandoned  in  most  American  states, 
and  as  applied  to  certain  important  classes  of  property  has  become  almost 
obsolete  in  the  few  remaining  states  which  still  maintain  the  semblance  of  its 
observance. 
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Classification  Sound  in  Principle 

In  incontestably  sound  principle  certain  classes  of  intangible  personal 
property,  by  which  is  meant  bonds,  notes,  and  mortgages,  are  entitled  to 
differential  tax  treatment  on  two  grounds: 

First,  in  well-established  policy  of  long  standing  the  law  limits  the  rate  of 
income  that  may  be  earned,  while  mercurial  tax  rates — formerly  moderate — 
mount  higher  and  higher  and  absorb  annually  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
legally  fixed  and  unvarying  percentage  of  income.  In  the  unrestricted  markets 
and  on  unquestioned  security  of  immediately  liquid  quality,  money  has  loaned 
as  high  as  twenty  per  cent  this  year,  with  ten  per  cent  not  unusual.  The 
federal  government  recently  paid  five  and  one-eighth  per  cent  for  loans  that 
are  tax  free.  There  have  been  times  within  the  last  thirty  days  when  the  state 
government  could  not  have  borrowed  tax  free  money  at  six  per  cent.  We  limit 
the  rate  of  interest  that  may  be  charged  in  tills  state  to  six  per  cent  and 
take  from  two  to  five  per  cent  in  taxes  when  the  law  is  complied  with.  The 
law  is  even  more  unreasonable  as  applied  to  the  owner  of  savings  bank  de- 
posits. With  an  overhead  limitation  of  six  per  cent  savings  banks  cannot  pay 
more  than  four  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  the  entire  income,  if 
returned,  is  absorbed  in  taxes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  law  is  enforced  only  against  the  unadvised 
or  the  unfortunate.  Those  who  are  advised  and  free  to  act  do  not  own  six 
per  cent  taxable  securities  when  they  could  get  a  higher  rate  of  net  income 
from  non-taxable  bonds  with  either  the  state  or  federal  government  as  surety 
for  their  loans. 

A  second  principle  of  differentiation  of  intangible  property  from  tangible 
property  from  a  tax  standpoint  is  its  smaller  degree  of  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  government.  A  preponderating  proportion  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  state  and  local  governments  is  for  purposes  that  give  enhanced  value 
to  tangible  property.  All  of  our  expenditures  for  schools  give  value  to  homes 
located  in  reach  of  them.  Our  expenditures  for  roads  add  value  to  lands  in 
reach  of  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  money  we  spend  for  police  and  fire 
protection,  lights,  water  and  sewerage  systems  and  streets.  Expenditures  for 
all  these  purposes,  covering  the  larger  part  of  all  taxes  collected  by  the  state 
and  counties  and  cities,  render  service  to  and  give  value  to  all  kinds  of  real 
property  within  reach  of  these  services.  But  none  of  them  adds  a  penny  to 
the  limited  income  or  to  the  fixed  principal  of  a  note.  When  we  undertake 
to  make  a  solvent  credit  pay  a  value  rating  proportion  of  all  these  modern 
public  expenditures,  we  undertake  to  make  it  pay  for  benefits  in  which  it 
does  not  participate. 

Classification  as  a  Practical  Question 

These  are  differentiating  principles  that  in  common  justice  require  a 
differentiating  method  of  taxing  intangible  personal  property.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  practical  side  of  the  question  the  argument  is  equally  con- 
clusive and  compelling. 

Some  of  the  most   eminent   authorities  on  taxation  condemn  any   taxation 
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of  intangible  personal  property  on  the  theory  that  any  tax  that  by  its  nature 
cannot  be  equally  and  uniformly  enforced  against  every  one  equally  liable  is 
a  bad  tax.  A  tax  on  intangible  personal  property  cannot  be  completely  en- 
forced against  every  one,  however  reasonable  and  just  the  tax  may  be,  or 
however  efficient  enforcement  may  be,  because  by  its  very  nature  this  kind 
of  property  may  be  hidden  by  the  unscrupulous  owner,  and  may  not  be  dis- 
covered. In  my  judgment,  however,  this  does  not  justify  abandoning  the 
effort  to  enforce  against  this  class  of  property  a  tax  that  is  reasonable  and 
just  and  that  covers  a  proportionate  part  of  the  benefits  and  protection  it 
receives  from  the  government. 

If  we  will  conform  our  laws  to  a  basis  that  is  just,  and  that  will  be  so 
recognized  by  the  public,  I  believe  we  can  maintain  a  degree  of  enforcement 
of  such  laws  as  will  amount  to  substantial  uniformity  of  enforcement. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  on  the  practical  side  is  the  universal 
failure  of  the  effort  to  tax  intangible  property  in  the  same  way  as  tangible 
property.  Of  the  few  states  that  still  make  the  effort,  North  Carolina  is  quite 
as  successful  as  any.  A  challenging  feature  of  our  failure  to  enforce  uni- 
formity on  the  taxation  of  intangible  property  is  the  progressive  quality  of 
this  failure.  In  1921  solvent  credits  were  7.5  per  cent  of  our  total  listed 
property.  There  was  a  gradual  decline  in  amount  and  percentage  every  year 
for  seven  years,  and  in  1928  solvent  credits  were  only  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Actual  revenue  from  our  efforts  to  enforce  uniform  property  tax  rates  against 
credits  is  steadily  and  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  and  leaving 
tangible  property  to  carry  the  full  load. 

Now  as  to  reaching  the  man  of  large  wealth  with  this  form  of  tax:  The 
man  who  has  large  means  to  invest  is  the  very  man  who  will  be  most  certain 
not  to  invest  it  in  taxable  solvent  credits,  limited  to  a  gross  income  of  six 
per  cent,  and  permit  the  larger  part  of  that  to  be  absorbed  in  tax.  He  is  the 
man  who  will  be  most  certainly  advised  and  best  advised  in  the  management 
of  his  investments  so  as  to  avoid  such  tax. 

In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  public  bonds  that  are  available  and  tax 
free,  and  some  of  them  yielding  a  rate  of  income  as  high  as  our  taxable  six 
per  cent  solvent  credits,  there  are  numerous  other  legal  means  for  completely 
evading  this  tax. 

If  this  property  is  owned  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits,  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  non-taxable  securities  the  day  before  tax  listing  date,  and  recon- 
verted any  day  thereafter. 

They  may  be  completely  off-set  in  any  amount  by  indebtedness,  and  it 
may  be  indebtedness  contracted  for  a  purpose  unrelated  to  the  credit. 

They  may  become  non-taxable  by  investment  in  a  private  corporation  in- 
corporated in  another  state. 

If  the  owner  desires  to  invest  his  surplus  funds  in  non-taxable  credits 
based  on  real  estate  he  can  do  so  by  investment  in  bonds  of  a  joint-stock 
land  bank  or  through  a  building  and  loan  association,  or  through  trust  or 
banking  policies  of  life  insurance. 
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If  through  building  and  loan  the  investment  may  be  in  unmatured  shares 
paying  an  average  tax-free  income  of  six  per  cent,  or  in  paid-up  shares,  callable 
on  short  notice,  at  a  non-taxable  five  per  cent. 

That  such  investments,  if  made  through  these  channels,  should  be  completely 
non-taxable;  and  if  made  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  way 
directly  by  an  individual,  be  fully  taxable  at  an  average  rate  in  municipali- 
ties of  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  is  an  absurd  inequality.  It 
brings  the  law  into  disrepute  and  undermines  respect  for  government. 

Evil  Effects  of  Present  Property 

"While  the  amount  of  revenue  yielded  by  our  theory  of  taxing  this  class  of 
property  is  steadily  and  rapidly  vanishing,  the  evil  effects  of  maintaining  this 
theory  of  taxation  are  readily  apparent. 

North  Carolina  industries  are  denied  a  market  in  this  state — where  their 
businesses  and  the  management  of  them  are  known — for  mortgage  bonds,  the 
highest  grade  of  securities  they  could  offer,  because  no  one  will  buy  these 
securities  at  existing  high  rates. 

The  people  of  the  state  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  securities 
of  this  class,  for  the  same  reason,  and  they  invest  either  in  non-taxable  public 
bonds  or  in  the  more  speculative  common  stocks  which  are  not  taxed  against 
the  holder. 

In  my  four  years  as  securities  commissioner  it  was  quite  noticeable  that, 
with  rare  exceptions  of  doubtful  quality,  applications  were  never  made  to 
qualify  issues  of  high  grade  bonds  to  offer  to  the  people  of  this  state,  because 
it  was  known  that  our  tax  laws  did  not  permit  a  market  for  them. 

I  believe  strongly  in  common  stocks  of  well-conceived  and  intelligently 
and  honestly  managed  industrial  enterprises.  Common  stocks  carry  their  full 
share  of  the  benefits  and  hazards  of  the  enterprise,  and  are  frequently  the 
wisest  form  of  investment  for  those  who  are  equipped  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  But  it  is  poor  policy  for  a  state  to  maintain  a  tax  system  that  in  effect 
denies  investment  in  the  less  speculative  securities  by  those  who  are  not 
equipped  for  reliable  and  continuous  advice,  or  by  those  who  in  any  event 
should  maintain  a  substantial  part  of  their  assets  in  non-speculative  securities. 

These  considerations  are  strongly  convincing  to  my  mind  that  a  change 
in  our  method  of  taxing  intangible  personal  property  would  be  fair  and  just 
in  principle,  expedient  in  practice,  and  immensely  valuable  in  our  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  and  particularly  helpful  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
state  in  permitting  investment  by  our  people  in  high  grade,  non-speculative 
securities  yielding  a  reasonable  net  return  after  payment  of  taxes. 

Considered  solely  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  however,  the  important  con- 
sideration for  us  is  the  fact  that  under  the  present  basis  the  revenue  from  this 
source  is  following  a  consistent  trend  of  reduction  year  after  year  and  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  leaving  tangible  property  to  carry 
the  full  load. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  legislature  to  fix  a  flat  rate  of  tax  on  this  class 
of  property,  as  is  done  just  across  the  state  line  in  Virginia  and  in  most  other 
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states,  a  rate  that  would  encourage  investment  in  taxable  real  estate  bonds 
and  industrial  bonds,  I  believe  such  action  would  be  a  wise  state  policy  and 
that  the  trend  of  investment  in  non-taxables  would  turn  to  these  reasonably 
taxed  securities  of  more  attractive  interest  yield,  and  that  we  would  find  a 
vanishing  taxable  asset  turned  into  an  increasing  taxable  asset. 

Timber   Lands 

People  of  today  have  many  new  problems  to  deal  with  besides  radio,  jazzy 
music,  and  short  dresses.  This  generation  is  just  beginning  to  visualize  how 
the  problems  of  economics  and  human  labor  have  been  revolutionized  by  new 
discoveries  in  the  development  of  mechanical  power,  and  by  the  rapid  and 
wide-spread  extension  of  its  use  in  performing  the  work  formerly  done  by 
human  labor. 

In  another  field  of  economics,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  every  nation 
which  has  ever  made  any  progress  in  civilization  has  done  so  by  the  use, 
abuse,  and  destruction  of  its  natural  resources.  At  different  periods  of  history, 
various  nations  have  amassed  vast  sums  of  wealth;  but  when  the  destruction 
of  their  natural  resources  was  complete,  in  every  case  they  either  conquered 
new  frontiers  of  natural  resources  or  gave  way  to  the  inevitable  process  of 
poverty  and  decay  which  followed. 

It  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  have  developed 
wealth  unmatched  by  any  other  people  of  any  period  in  history.  This  we  have 
done  largely  through  the  ruthless  and  wanton  absorption  and  destruction  of 
our  natural  resources.  In  this  we  have  only  followed  in  a  larger  way  the  cycle 
of  experience  of  other  peoples. 

Today,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  two  conditions  that  are  new  in 
human  experience.  First,  mechanical  inventions,  which  have  revolutionized  the 
whole  scheme  of  human  existence,  rely  largely  upon  nature's  resources  to  sus- 
tain them.  Second,  broadly  speaking,  there  are  no  frontiers  of  nature's  re- 
sources to  be  conquered  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  we  are  so  rapidly 
destroying.  Commander  Byrd  is  exploring  just  about  the  only  uncharted  tract 
of  land,  water  and  ice  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  are  faced  with  the  problem 
and  necessity  of  developing  the  foresight,  the  patience,  and  the  skill  to  re- 
plenish our  stock  of  nature's  resources,  or  the  time  is  upon  us  when  our  people 
will  be  entering  upon  that  period  of  retrogression  which  has  marked  the 
course  of  other  peoples  in  history  who  used  up  their  birthright  and  who  did 
not  possess  the  foresight  and  initiative  to  replace  it.  We  can  replace  ours 
in  only  one  way;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  conservation  and  restoration. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina  is 
its  forests.  Two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  the  state  is  forest  lands.  Originally 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  the  original  growth  has  nearly  all  been  harvested. 
Much  of  it  was  cut  at  very  little  profit  to  anyone  in  the  period  before  timber 
products  came  to  be  of  much  value.  In  total  acreage  we  have  vast  areas  of 
little  immediate  value,  and  that  will  bring  no  return  to  their  owners  for  many 
years  to  come.  There  is  a  grave  danger  that  ownership  of  much  of  this  acreage 
may  be  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 
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We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  vast  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  of 
us  in  future  wealth  that  may  be  developed  on  these  lands,  if  wise,  constructive 
policies  are  pursued — if  it  is  adequately  protected  from  forest  fires  and  if 
intelligent  methods  of  cropping  future  timber  growth  are  used,  and  if  a  tax 
policy  is  adopted  with  reference  to  such  lands  that  will  adjust  itself  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  property  and  its  method  of  producing  income. 

Coming  into  a  period  of  constantly  appreciating  value  of  timber  products 
and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  all  grades  and  sizes  of  forest  products, 
this  vast  acreage  of  timber  lands  has  potentialities  of  producing  wealth  be- 
yond anything  we  have  in  former  years  conceived  of. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  sections  of  the  globe  more  favorably  situated  for  a 
profitable  growth  of  timber  than  North  Carolina.  We  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  great  consuming  markets.  In  our  mild  climate  we  have  long  growing 
seasons  to  promote  rapid  growth.  We  have  an  exceptional  amount  of  annual 
rainfall  to  furnish  abundant  moisture  for  timber  growth.  Our  climate  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  a  large  variety  of  timber  trees. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  recognition  of  these  basic  facts,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  fine  educational  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Curran  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  by 
State  College  which  is  now  adding  a  full-grown  college  of  forestry,  and  by 
Dr.  Pratt  and  many  other  individuals  and  agencies,  we  are  beginning  to  be- 
come "forest-minded"' — to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  proper  development, 
protection,  and  utilization  of  our  forest  lands. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  eastern  North  Carolina  I  was  impressed  with  the 
frequency  with  which  I  passed  a  neat  sign-board  indicating  the  residence  of  a 
forest  warden  and  at  one  place  a  forest-fire  steel  watch-tower.  You  will  also 
find  today  throughout  eastern  North  Carolina  beautiful  forests  of  young 
long-leaf  pine.  With  stock  law  and  fire  protection,  our  forests  are  reproducing 
this  aristocrat  of  the  forest,  and  the  day  is  coming  back  when  North  Carolina 
will  again  be  famed  for  its  "tar,  pitch  and  turpentine."  With  the  next  crop 
of  these  majestic  trees  we  will  know  how  to  make  this  a  permanent  business, 
yielding  its  annual  return  indefinitely  without  destruction  of  the  trees. 

The  state  has  a  broad  interest  in  encouraging  timber-growing  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  not  only  because  of  its  interest  in  making  the  two-thirds  of  its 
total  territory  now  in  some  kind  of  timber  become  more  profitable  and  valu- 
able to  its  owners,  but  also  because  of  its  interest  in  developing  the  secondary 
manufacturing  industries  which  will  use  these  raw  materials  and  turn  out 
finished  manufactured  products  so  necessary  to  the  well-balanced  industrializa- 
tion of  our  state. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  who  has  given  serious  thought  to  this  subject  antici- 
pates that  any  method  of  taxation  should  be  adopted  that  will  require  of 
forest  lands  a  less  total  contribution  in  taxes  than  they  are  now  paying.  If  for 
do  other  reason,  we  could  not  relinquish  any  important  revenue  now  received 
in  taxes  from  wood  lands  because  it  would  throw  a  greater  burden  upon  other 
property  already  heavily  taxed.  The  problem  is,  how  will  we  treat  the  "crop" 
which  must  be  grown  on  these  lands  before  they  can  become  again  productive 
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of  income  to  their  owners,  and  which  will  require  years  of  patient  waiting 
to  grow? 

When  your  lands  are  revalued  for  taxation  every  four  years  will  the  valua- 
tion of  your  lands  be  increased  to  cover  the  additional  value  by  reason  of  tim- 
ber growth?  Can  you  "stand  the  gaff"  and  carry  such  increasing  tax  load  for 
the  years  necessary  to  mature  a  crop  of  marketable  timber?  There  is  much 
timber  land  for  which  this  quadrennially  increasing  tax  load  will  not  be  car- 
ried, and  much  timber  which  will,  on  this  basis,  be  prematurely  cut  to  pay 
taxes  and  to  avoid  taxes. 

The  suggestion  is  that  present  wood  lands  values  be  continued,  and  that 
as  a  substitute  for  increases  in  valuation  by  reason  of  timber  growth  in 
future  years  there  be  adopted  a  schedule  of  severance  taxes,  to  be  paid  when 
the  crop  is  sold  or  harvested,  and  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  crop.  Such  schedule  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  graduated  with  reference  to  the  number  of  years  it  had  received  the 
benefit  of  this  tax  policy  before  harvesting.  If  a  short  term  of  years  the  per- 
centage of  the  severance  tax  would  be  small,  with  an  increasing  scale  for  longer 
periods.  Eventually  this  would  work  into  an  annual  severance  tax,  as  the  ob- 
jective with  reference  to  future  timber  growth  is  that  of  a  partial  annual 
cutting   that   would   maintain   a   permanent   crop. 

Without  indicating  an  opinion  as  to  any  definite  schedule  or  method,  I 
do  give  approval  to  the  thought  that  there  is  opportunity  here  to  do  a  con- 
structive piece  of  work  that  will  at  once  tend  to  give  increased  value  to  cut- 
over  wood  lands,  and  greatly  stimulate  intelligent  effort  to  reproduce  and 
protect  a  crop  of  forest  trees  on  waste  lands  that  in  future  years  will  bring 
great  wealth  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

May  I  offer  one  other  suggestion  as  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment? It  would  give  to  the  General  Assembly  an  important  discretion  it  does 
not  now  have,  to  deal  with  these  subjects  of  taxation  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
its  wisdom  conditions  may  indicate  to  be  wise  and  expedient.  The  General 
Assembly  is  made  up  entirely  of  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  elected 
every  two  years.  No  other  agency  of  government  is  as  close  to  the  people. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  that  their  representatives 
be  free  to  deal  with  these  questions  as  changing  conditions  require. 

GOVERNOR  GARDNER  URGES  FOREST 
PRESERVATION 

[Message   of    Governor   O.    Max    Gardner,    of    North   Carolina,    to   the    North    Carolina 
Forestry  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Asheville,  September  12-13,  1929.] 

The  opportunity  to  extend  greetings  to  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  to  commend  the  members  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  a  cause 
so  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  public  welfare  affords  me,  as  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  a  privilege  which  I  gladly  accept. 

Because  your  association  is  a  voluntary  group  composed  of  individuals  and 
organizations  earnestly  facing  problems  the  solutions  of  which  are  vital  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  its  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
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of  every  thinking  man  and  woman.  Your  organization  has  a  distinct  field  which 
cannot  be  filled  by  any  governmental  agency,  but  which  is  supplementary  to 
the  program  of  the  state  and  federal  government.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association  continue  to  grow  in  the  useful 
service  to  which  it  has  dedicated  itself. 

A  specific  example  of  the  constructive  program  of  the  association  is  in  its 
sponsoring  of  the  bill  through  the  General  Assembly  of  1929,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  authorizing  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  which  would  make  possible  the  classification  of  real 
property  for  taxation  purposes. 

Lay  Foundation 

The  passage  of  this  proposed  amendment  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
reform  of  forest  taxation  and  should  be  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  per 
cent  of  our  land  up  to  its  highest  productive  use  in  contrast  to  an  economic 
waste  that  exists  under  the  present  system  of  taxing  growing  forests  whose 
returns  are  deferred  over  a  period  of  years.  The  proposed  amendment  will 
make  possible  the  treatment  of  growing  forests  as  other  crops,  bearing  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  when  harvested  and  when  the  returns  are  realized. 

Today  appears  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  appropriate  occasion  for  calling 
the  attention  of  all  forward-looking  persons  in  North  Carolina  to  a  state  policy 
looking  towards  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  publicly  owned 
forests,  parks  and  game  refuges. 

Other  progressive  states  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  policy  and 
it  is  engaging  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  some  of  their  best  minds.  Some  of 
these  states  have  already  developed  comprehensive  systems  of  these  publicly 
owned  areas,  notably  New  York  with  some  2,000,000  acres  and  Pennsylvania 
with  about  1,300,000  acres.  California  proposes  to  spend  at  least  $12,000,000 
for  this  purpose,  and  Connecticut  has  set  as  a  goal  one  acre  of  such  lands  to 
each  five  persons  in  the  state. 

There  is  a  definite  need  of  a  policy  of  this  kind  in  North  Carolina  today,  but 
the  demands  of  tomorrow  emphasize  still  further  its  importance.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  interests  of  future  generations  will  be  increasingly  dependent 
upon  our  activities  in  assuring  the  most  effective  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

Legion  Acts 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  the  American  Legion,  alert  to  the 
opportunity  for  public  service,  adopted  a  resolution  at  its  convention  in 
Raleigh  in  August  commending  efforts  toward  conserving  our  natural  resources 
and  recommending  to  every  post  a  local  program  of  this  nature. 

So  many  factors  are  involved  in  a  public  land  policy  and  so  manifold  are 
the  purposes  to  be  served  that  it  is  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  scope  covered. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  government  should  be  to  work  toward 
insuring   the    highest    social   standards    and    happiness    of    her    people.    At   the 
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same  time,  the  government  should  strive  to  conserve  the  economic  value  in 
land  that  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  certain  degree  of  participation  by 
the  state.  An  adequate  system  of  state  forests,  parks,  and  game  refuges  will 
help  to  solve  these  problems. 

It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  state  to  assist  in  maintaining  her  natural 
resources,  the  primary  source  of  wealth,  at  their  most  productive  capacity. 
Around  4,000,000  acres,  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  our  forest  lands  in 
North  Carolina,  are  said  to  be  unproductive  today.  These  areas  must  be 
returned  to  timber  production  if  the  state  meets  the  responsibility  that  is 
hers.  Certain  of  these  areas  under  scientific  management  and  properly  distri- 
buted in  a  state  system  will  afford  an  example  which  will  be  profitable  to 
private  landowners  in  obtaining  the  highest  possible  returns  from  their 
holdings. 

As  industries  expand  and  the  number  of  workers  increase,  provisions  must 
be  made  to  assure  adequate  and  permanent  recreational  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  hours  of  the  working  day  steadily  decreases  and  the 
problem  of  more  idle  hours  grows.  Spent  in  wholesome  contact  with  the  out- 
doors, the  worker's  attention  is  centered  on  thoughts  that  will  make  a  better 
citizen  with  a  more  alert  mind  and  a  more  vigorous  body. 

By  only  glancing  around  us,  we  are  impressed  with  the  steady  inroads  of 
man  upon  natural  conditions.  Our  forests  are  being  cut  faster  than  they 
reproduce,  many  of  our  favorite  boyhood  haunts  have  been  desecrated,  and 
much  land  has  been  carelessly  made  unproductive. 

We  have  many  beautiful  waterfalls,  outstanding  features  of  landscape, 
unique  types  of  forest  growth,  places  of  historic  interest,  and  other  natural 
features  that  should  be  permanently  preserved  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people.  Many  of  these  areas  should  become  units  in  a  system  of  state- 
owned   lands. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my  administration  may  witness  the  launching  of 
a  policy  having  as  its  objective  the  meeting  of  the  demands  of  a  system  of 
state  forests,  parks  and  game  refuges.  I  trust  that  the  next  General  Assembly 
will  make  some  provision  for  launching  such  a  program  which  may  be  ex- 
panded later  into  a  system  worthy  of  all  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Another  ambition  of  this  administration  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  solve 
the  perplexing  forest  taxation  problems  which  are  detrimental  in  obtaining 
the  fullest  service  from  one  of  our  basic  natural  resources.  A  study  of 
experts  has  shown  that  passage  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, giving  the  General  Assembly  authority  to  classify  forest  lands,  is 
necessary  before  we  can  even  make  a  promising  start  toward  this  objective. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  people  will  pass  this  proposed  amendment. 
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BICKETT'S  PAPER  ON  TAXATION 

[Excerpts  from  the  late  Governor  Bickett's  paper  on  taxation  reprinted  in  The  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  for  January  2,  1927.] 

In  1913  the  late  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett,  then  attorney  general  of  the  state, 
submitted  to  the  state  commission  on  constitutional  amendments  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  question  of  classification,  segregation,  and  gradation  of 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Excerpts  from  Governor  Bickett's  paper 
follow : 

The  ideal  constitution  is  one  that  permits  the  freest  exercise  of  the  will 
of  the  people  consistent  with  those  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  which  are  and  must  forever  remain  the  mudsills  of  every  republican 
form  of  government.  And  this  is  peculiarly  true  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  state.  Demands,  new  and  imperative,  are  constantly  made  upon 
the  public  treasury.  We  must  meet  these  demands  or  mark  time  with  the  march 
of  civilization.  And  yet,  when  the  state  would  reach  out  a  hand  to  help  or  to 
save,  it  encounters  a  "thou  shalt  not"  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  investigated  somewhat  carefully  the  tax  laws  of  every  state  in 
the  American  union,  and  more  especially  the  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  taxation,  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  most  satis- 
factory conditions  exist  in  those  states  where  the  legislature  is  unhampered 
save  by  the  basic  requirements  that  every  man  must  be  accorded  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  I  submit  that  our  constitution  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  permit: 

1.  The  classification  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  2.  The  segrega- 
tion of  sources  of  state  and  local  revenues.  3.  The  progressive  or  graded 
taxation  of  property. 

The  right  to  legislate  along  these  lines  may  be  secured  to  the  people  by 
incorporating  in  our  constitution  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  never  be  suspended,  surrendered,  or  con- 
tracted away.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  taxes,  and  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  under  general  laws. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  separate  for  purposes  of  taxation  the  several 
kinds  and  classes  of  property,  and  determine  what  subjects  local  taxes  may 
be  levied  upon. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  classify  property  for  the  purpose  of  levy- 
ing graded  or  progressive  taxes. 

Of  course  article  5  in  our  present  constitution,  and  all  other  articles  that 
may  be  in  conflict  with  the  above  provisions  would  have  to  be  repealed  or 
amended;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Note  carefully  that  in  the  amendments  proposed  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
compulsion.  They  are  in  no  sense  mandatory,  but  they  are  only  permissive  in 
character.  If  these  amendments  should  be  adopted,  the  General  Assembly 
can  still  preserve  intact  our  present  system  of  taxation. 

But  if  the  General  Assembly  should  reach  the  conclusion  that  departures 
are  necessary  in  order  to   frame  a  just  and   adequate   revenue  law,  it   would 
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be  at  liberty  to  go  forward.  The  wisdom  of  adopting  any  of  the  specific  re- 
forms suggested  does  not  properly  concern  a  constitutional  commission.  That 
is  essentially  a  legislative  question.  The  single  question  to  be  determined  by 
this  commission  is  "Ought  the  General  Assembly  to  be  clothed  with  the  power 
to  classify,  to  segregate,  and  to  grade  property  for  purposes  of  taxation?" 
Is  there  any  fundamental  principle  of  justice  that  would  be  violated  by  the 
exercise  of  such  power?  The  state  can  never  afford  to  sacrifice  virtue  to  expe- 
diency, and  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  constitutional  grant  cannot  transmute 
a  wrong  into  a  right.  But  the  judicious  exercise  of  a  power  to  classify  and 
segregate — and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  power  would  be  exercised 
judiciously — would  violate  no  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  but  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  it  possible  to  have,  in  fact,  in  the  realm  of  taxation 
what  we  already  have  in  theory,  that  is,  equality  before  the  law. 

Indeed,  these  principles  of  classification,  segregation  and  gradation  run 
all  through  schedules  B  and  C  of  our  present  revenue  act.  On  the  man  who 
earns  his  living  selling  coal  we  levy  one  tax,  and  on  the  man  who  earns  his 
living  selling  lightning  rods,  we  levy  a  different  and  higher  tax.  This  is 
classification. 

No  system  of  taxation  will  be  successful  that  does  not  get  the  property 
on  the  books,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get  intangible  property  on  the 
books  when  the  tax  is  more  than  a  fair  percentage  of  the  income  from  the 
property. 

It  is  easy  to  hide  what  nobody  wants  to  see.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
Jesse  James  in  Pike  County,  Missouri.  The  people  did  not  want  him  found. 

No  inquisitorial  board,  no  number  of  tax  ferrets  will  locate  that  vast  body 
of  wealth  in  North  Carolina  known  as  intangible  securities,  so  long  as  the 
people  feel  that  it  is  being  taxed  beyond  that  which  it  is  able  to  bear.  Impose 
a  fair  rate  and  public  sentiment  will  force  it  to  the  surface.  A  man  simply 
has  to  be  about  as  honest  as  his  neighbors  require. 

Prior  to  1897,  intangible  property  in  Maryland  was  taxed  under  a  uniform 
ad  valorem  law.  The  rate,  under  this  rule,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  was  $2 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property.  Under  this  rule  there  was 
listed  for  taxation  six  millions  of  intangible  securities.  The  rule  was  changed, 
and  a  flat  rate  of  30  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  was  imposed  on  property 
of  this  class,  and  the  next  year  the  amount  listed  jumped  from  six  million 
dollars  to  fifty-five  millions.  Since  then  it  has  steadily  climbed,  until  now,  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore  alone,  there  is  listed  four  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  of  intangible  securities.  Under  a  uniform  rule,  with  a  tax  of  $2,  the 
public  got  a  revenue  of  $120,000  per  year;  under  the  classified  rule,  with  a  tax 
of  30  cents,  the  public  receives  a  revenue  of  over  $450,000  per  year. 

This  experience  in  Maryland  has  been  duplicated  in  Pennsylvania.  In  that 
state  the  rate  on  intangibles  is  40  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars.  Under  this 
rule  more  than  one  billion  six  hundred  million  dollars  are  listed  for  taxation, 
and  the  state  receives  a  revenue  of  over  six  million  dollars,  more  than  the 
entire  revenue  from  all  sources  received  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
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In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  flat  rate  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  of  50 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars.  This  is  paid  by  the  bank  itself,  and  charged 
to  the  depositor.  Under  this  rule,  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  have 
prospered  more  than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

The  history  of  every  state  and  of  every  country  shows  that  as  the  rate 
on  intangibles  has  increased  they  have  gone  into  hiding,  and  as  the  rate  has 
been  reduced,  they  have  come  to  the  surface. 

Having  levied  a  reasonable  rate  on  intangibles,  the  most  rigid  laws  could 
be  enacted  to  require  the  listing  of  this  kind  of  property  for  taxation,  and 
public  sentiment  will  enforce  the  law.  The  legislature  could  provide  that  if  a 
man  failed  to  list  a  solvent  credit,  he  would  forfeit  all  interest,  and  it  could 
further  provide  that  when  the  owner  of  a  solvent  credit  brings  a  suit  on  the 
same  in  our  courts,  he  must  swear  that  the  credit  has  been  listed  for  taxation 
as  required  by  law7.  Under  reasonable  rates,  backed  by  rigid  rules,  the  amount 
of  intangible  wealth  that  would  appear  upon  the  tax  books  would  be  astounding. 

MR.  RICHARDSON  ANSWERS  DAILY  NEWS  QUESTIONS 

[From  an  article  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  January  30,  1927.] 

Excerpts  are  given  below  from  an  article  appearing  in  The  Greensboro 
Daily  News  for  January  30,  1927,  in  which  H.  Smith  Richardson,  of  Greens- 
boro, answered  a  number  of  questions  on  the  subject  of  taxation  which  had 
been  asked  him  by  a  representative  of  the  Daily  News: 

Question:  What  is  the  effect  of  our  present  system  of  taxation? 

Answer:  Our  wealth  in  North  Carolina  comes  mainly  from  two  great 
sources — agriculture,  which  digs  wealth  from  the  ground,  sells  the  products 
outside  the  state  and  brings  the  money  back  into  the  state;  and  manufacturing, 
which  takes  our  raw  materials,  fabricates  them,  sells  them  outside  the  state 
and  brings  the  money  back.  Everybody  else  within  the  state — doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  etc., — live  largely  by  grace  of  these  two  sources  of  wealth.  Our 
system  of  taxation  is  hurting  both.  It  hurts  agriculture  by  putting  too  great 
a  share   of  the  tax   burden  on   it.   It  hurts   industry  by  its   effect   on  capital. 

Question:  How  does  it  hurt  agriculture? 

Answer:  Our  system  is  what  is  known  as  the  general  property  tax  system 
— that  is,  it  prescribes  that  "all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a  uniform 
rate  according  to  its  true  value  in  money.''  This  was  a  good  system  when 
it  was  first  adopted  in  1868 — 58  years  ago — at  which  time  practically 
all  wealth  was  in  real  property — land,  mules,  livestock,  etc.  Since  that  date 
there  has  grown  up  in  this  state  a  vast  amount  of  so-called  intangible  wealth — 
notes,  bonds,  stocks,  bank  deposits,  mortgages,  etc.  Very  little  of  this  wealth, 
under  our  present  system,  is  getting  on  the  tax  books.  The  result  is  that  land — 
real  or  visible  property — is  bearing  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  tax  burden. 
Gradually  as  our  city  and  county  expenditures  have  increased,  the  tax  rates 
have  increased  also.  In  some  cities  they  are  now  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  The 
higher  the  tax  rate,  the  less  intangible  wealth  is  listed,  and  hence  the  greater 
the  tax  burden  on  land — it  is  a  vicious  circle. 
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Question:  Why  cannot  this  intangible  wealth  be  taxed  under  our  present 
system? 

Answer:  Because  intangible  wealth  is  movable  and  also  because  when 
people  feel  that  a  law  is  unjust  and  is  not  being  enforced  on  everybody, 
they  will  evade  it  themselves  when  this  evasion  can  be  done  legally.  For 
instance,  savings  bank  deposits  carry  4  per  cent  interest — the  tax  rate  in 
Greensboro  is  2.24  per  cent;  in  Burlington  3.58  per  cent;  in  Louisburg  5  per 
cent.  The  owner  of  a  savings  bank  deposit  feels  that  any  rate  which  takes 
away  from  one-half  to  all  of  the  income  from  any  property  is  unjust  and, 
therefore,  before  listing  time  he  withdraws  this  deposit  and  puts  it  in  govern- 
ment bonds  or  some  other  form  of  tax-exempt  security.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  owners   of  mortgages   and   to  holders   of  bonds. 

Question:  How  does  our  tax  system  hurt  industry? 

Answer:  Industry  is  a  three-legged  stool  supported  by  labor,  management 
and  capital.  Every  farm,  shop  or  factory  that  you  can  think  of  requires  these 
three  essentials.  We  have  the  labor  in  North  Carolina — none  better.  Certainly 
our  schools  and  universities  are  turning  out  the  trained  young  men  with 
brains  sufficient  for  the  management.  What  we  need  is  capital.  We  are  a 
capital  poor  state.  Everyone  realizes  that  we  need  industries — our  chambers 
of  commerce  all  over  the  state  are  maintained  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  new  industries,  and  the  state  as  a  whole  is  now  thinking  of  adver- 
tising for  this  purpose.  But  we  certainly  are  not  trying  to  attract  labor  or 
management — therefore  what  our  chambers  of  commerce  really  want  is 
capital,  either  in  corporate  form  or  in  private  form,  such  as  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. The  bad  effect  on  industry  of  our  present  system  is  felt  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  present  tax  as  from  its  effect  on  capital  and  this  effect  on 
capital  is   threefold: 

First,  it  tends  to  drive  out  local  capital,  both  individual  and  in  corporate 
form; 

Second,  it  tends  to  prevent  outside  capital  from  coming  in,  both  in  indivi- 
dual and  in  corporate  form;  and 

Third,  it  hinders  the  free  use  of  the  capital  which  we  now  have  in  the 
state.  This  last  is  the  worst  effect  of  all. 

Question:  If,  as  you  say,  our  present  tax  system  hurts  industry,  how  do 
you  account  for  the  increase  of  wealth  in  this  state  in  the  past  50  years  and 
for  the  increase  in  manufacturing  as,  for  instance,  the  rise  of  the  furniture 
industry  in  High  Point? 

Answer:  Our  wealth  and  our  manufacturing  have  increased  in  spite  of  our 
tax  laws  rather  than  because  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  our  tax  rate 
began  to  jump  so  rapidly  recently  our  taxes  did  not  burden  industry.  Now, 
however,  it  is  hurting  industry.  For  instance,  we  have  the  testimony  of  C.  F. 
Tomlinson,  furniture  manufacturer,  to  the  effect  that  "unless  the  tax  situation 
is  revised,  High  Point  may  lose  its  leadership  in  furniture  manufacturing" — 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  greater  growth  in  furniture  factories 
in  the   territory   around   Martinsville,   Virginia,   than   there   has   been   in   the 
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High  Point  territory,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  largely  due  to  the  more 
favorable  tax  situation  in  Virginia. 

To  make  my  point  clearer,  the  tax  rate  in  some  cities  is  now  as  high  as 
3.50  per  cent  up  to  5  per  cent.  If  revaluation,  as  is  expected,  reduces  the  value 
of  lands  and  of  cotton  mills  in  some  sections,  from  1920  assessed  valuation, 
this  rate  will  have  to  go  still  higher.  This  will  mean  that  any  new  industry 
coming  into  this  community  and  putting  its  capital  in  land,  machinery  and 
buildings  will  have  to  earn  on  its  capital  from  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  and 
pay  this  in  taxes  before  it  can  make  a  profit  for  its  stockholders.  If  the  cor- 
poration earns  a  total  of  10  per  cent  on  its  capital  and  has  to  pay  from  3  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  of  this  in  taxes,  you  can  easily  see  how  industries  are  going 
to  be  kept   from   coming  into  these  communities. 

CLASSIFIED  TAXATION  IN  KENTUCKY 

[By   Peyton   L.   Clarke   in   the   Bulletin    of  The   National   Tax   Association,    Volume   7, 
No.  2,  pages  46-48,  November,  1921.] 

An  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  adopted  in  1915  authorizes  the 
legislature  to  classify  property  for  taxation,  to  fix  different  rates  on  different 
classes,  and  to  designate  which  classes  shall  be  taxed  for  local,  county  and 
city  purposes.  Four  years  of  experience  under  the  classified  system  haVe 
developed  some  rather  remarkable  results. 

The  new  law  became  effective  in  1917  in  the  midst  of  the  World  War  with 
its  inflated  values  and  disturbing  influences,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
has  had  a  very  fair  trial;  but  the  advantages  gained  are  in  consequence 
more  creditable,  as  without  classification  the  necessary  increase  in  revenue  must 
have  come  from  property  already  unfairly  burdened. 

The  purpose  of  this  classification  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  was  "to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  by  bringing  to  the  surface 
for  taxation  a  large  amount  of  property  withheld  from  assessment"  and  which 
paid  little  or  no  taxes  under  the  old  law  which  had  been  found  to  be  unen- 
forceable. 

Under  the  old  law  less  than  one-third  in  value  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  state  paid  taxes,  and  in  eighty-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
counties  the  local  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  the  other 
thirty-nine  counties  had  not  only  to  pay  their  own  governmental  costs,  but  also 
had  to  provide  for  the  delinquent  counties. 

Some  of  the  results  of  classification  may  be  specified  as  follows,  but  the 
greatest  effect  has  been  in  the  better  moral  tone  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
taxation,  as  they  are  now  able  to  comply  with  the  law  without  the  apprehen- 
sion of  confiscation  of  the  principal  part  of  the  income  from  certain  classes 
of  property  by  taxation. 

The  property  so  far  subjected  to  classification  and  separation  comprises 
bonds,  stocks,  notes,  accounts  and  money,  generally  defined  as  intangible 
personal  property,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  implements  and  machinery; 
raw  materials;  products  in  process  of  manufacture;  and  all  unmanufactured 
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agricultural  products  grown  on  farms.  Live  stock  is  also  affected  by  the 
change. 

Intangible  personal  property  is  exempt  from  local  taxation  and  taxed  for 
state  purposes  only  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  on  each  $100. 

Manufacturing  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  raw  materials  at 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  and  products  in  process  are  like- 
wise exempted  from  local  taxes,  and  taxed  by  the  state  only  at  the  40-cent 
rate. 

Unmanufactured  agricultural  products  such  as  grain,  tobacco,  hemp, 
hay,  seeds,  wool,  hides,  and  all  other  farm  products  are  taxed  by  the  state 
at  the  40-cent  rate,  and  the  tax  rate  in  counties  and  cities  is  limited  to  15 
cents  to  enable  the  owners  to  store  and  hold  such  property  and  not  otherwise 
be  constrained  to  remove  or  dispose  of  it  to  avoid  excessive  taxes. 

Money  on  deposit  in  Kentucky  banks  is  taxed  by  the  state  at  10  cents 
on  each  $100.  The  banks  are  required  to  pay  the  tax  on  balances  as  of  July 
first,  and  they  may  charge  the  amounts  so  paid  to  the  individual  depositors. 

Live  stock  is  taxed  by  the  state  at  10  cents  on  each  $100,  and  is  subject  to 
local  taxation  as  well. 

Bonds  of  the  United  States,  State  of  Kentucky,  and  bonds  issued  by 
counties  and  cities  for  public  purposes  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  within 
the  state. 

Stock  of  domestic  corporations  and  all  corporations  paying  taxes  in  Ken- 
tucky on  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  taxable  property  are  also  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  motive  in  classifying  the  property  affected  thereby  was  to  invite 
capital  and  population,  which  the  old  law  repelled,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  more  equitably. 

Bonds,  stocks  and  notes  could  not  and  would  not  pay  state,  county  and 
city  taxes  that  consumed  most  of  the  income,  and  to  pay  more  taxes  than  the 
interest  on  money  afforded,  simply  caused  its  deposit  elsewhere.  The  assessment 
of  intangibles  had  increased  only  $10,000,000  in  twenty-five  years  under  the 
general  property  tax.  In  respect  to  some  items  of  tangible  property,  the 
assessment  was  even  lessened  during  the  same  period.  Bank  deposits  increased 
only  $2,000,000,  and  real  estate  paid  about  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  The  state 
tax  rate  advanced  from  40  to  55  cents. 

There  is  still  some  opposition  to  classification,  and  singularly  enough  it 
proceeds  from  officials  who  failed  to  observe  the  old  law  and  resent 
authority  now  placed  over  them.  City  and  county  authorities  deprecate  the 
loss  of  local  revenue  from  the  large  amount  of  exempted  property  brought  out 
by  the  new  system,  although  their  revenue  has  not  been  diminished.  There 
are  some  taxpayers  who  never  list  their  intangibles  and  who  object  because 
those  who  have  less  taxes  to  pay  on  such  property  than  on  real  estate  are 
supposed  to  have  some  advantage. 

The  latter  class  fail  to  understand  that  taxes  on  real  estate  are  in  effect 
an  investment,  as  more  than  half  of  the  revenue  is  expended  on  public  im- 
provements, schools  and  roads,  which  increase  the  value  of  land,  while  no  one 
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maj-  claim  that  taxes  benefit  securities  or  money,  which  are  worth  no  more  in 
one  locality  than  another. 

THE  PLACE  OF  CLASSIFICATION  IN  THE  TAX  REFORM 
MOVEMENT 

[Excerpts  from  Chapter  18  of  "The  Classified  Property  Tax  in  the  United  States"  by 

Dr.  Simeon  E.  Leland,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  pages  411-416. 

Copyright  1928.  Used  by  permission  of  and  by  arrangement  with 

Houghton  Mifflin   Company.] 

The  degree  of  success  which  classification  has  achieved  in  the  United  States 
is  to  be  judged  largely  by  the  success  which  has  been  attained  by  low-rate 
taxes  upon  intangibles.  The  foremost  gain  here  is  the  greater  justice  which 
classification  has  accorded  to  the  individual  taxpayer  listing  his  intangibles, 
relative  to  his  plight  under  the  general  property  tax.  Under  that  system  the 
high  tax  rates  caused  the  major  portion  of  the  income  from  many  intangibles 
to  be  taken  in  taxes,  with  the  result  that  such  property  was  seldom  listed 
for  taxation.  With  the  adoption  of  a  moderate  rate,  taxpayers  began  to  list 
their  holdings,  with  the  result  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  assessment  of 
intangibles  exceeded  the  assessment  of  such  property  under  the  general 
property  tax.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Minnesota,  Baltimore,  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Dakota,  the  immediate  increase  was  quite  large.  In  Kentucky  the  in- 
crease in  the  assessment  of  bank  deposits  was  tremendous,  due  not  only  to 
the  low  rate  but  also  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  collection  at  the 
source.  Data  relative  to  the  increases  in  assessments  in  the  classification  states 
are  presented  in  table  82  on  page  413. 

In  some  instances  the  increases  have  been  disappointingly  small,  but  they 
can  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  lack  of  proper  administration,  or  by  the 
post-war  economic  depression.  In  no  case,  however,  have  the  assessments 
under  the  low-rate  taxes  after  a  few  years  of  their  operation  been  below 
those  of  the  general  property  tax.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  assessments 
of  intangibles  under  classification  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  situ- 
ation in  those  states  in  which  the  general  property  tax  is  still  in  operation. 
Conditions  in  a  few  states  may  be  cited  as  indicative  of  the  general  situation. 
In  Illinois  in  1925  the  assessment  of  every  class  of  intangibles  except  the 
stock  of  national  banks  was  less  than  the  assessment  of  1919.  The  assessment 
of  all  intangibles  declined  from  $287,314,910  in  1919  to  $210,141,998  in  1925— 
a  decrease  of  26.86  per  cent.  The  assessed  value  of  "credits  other  than  bankers" 
was  $34,154,921  in  1925,  or  $1,662,603  less  than  the  assessment  of  this  property 
in  1873.  In  Missouri  in  1920  the  assessment  of  money,  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  was 
$256,518,086;  in  1926  it  was  $188,878,801,  a  decrease  of  26.37  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  assessment  of  bank  stock  declined  17.26  per  cent.  In  Ohio 
from  1913  to  1923  the  assessment  of  intangibles  rose  from  $301,536,914  to 
$802,926,319,  or  166.28  per  cent.  These  increases,  however,  are  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  those  which  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  states  in  which  classifi- 
cation has  been  adopted. 

In  some  cases  the  revenues  from  these  low-rate  taxes  have  been  less  than 
those  collected   under  the  general  property  tax  in  the  last  year  of  its  opera- 
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tion.  This  means  that  the  increase  in  assessment  had  not  increased  sufficiently 
to  offset  the  rate  reductions.  This  condition  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Kentucky  and  Connecticut;  it  is  the  condition  in  Montana,  Nebraska,  and 
possibly  in  Iowa  and  Oklahoma.  The  failure  of  the  assessments  in  these  cases 
to  increase  adequately  to  offset  the  reduction  in  rates  is  due  essentially  to 
the  lack  of  the  right  type  of  administration.  In  a  few  states  the  assessments 
are  made  by  local  officials,  but  the  localities  are  given  no  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  tax.  As  a  result  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  local  assessment 
of  this  property.  Either  the  localities  should  be  given  a  share  in  the  proceeds 
from  the  tax  or  they  should  not  be  charged  with  the  responsibilty  of  making 
the  assessment. 

Regardless  of  whether  administrative  conditions  have  been  ideal  or  chaotic, 
classification  has  everywhere  failed  to  secure  the  complete  assessment  of  in- 
tangibles. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  property  is  not 
listed,  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  assessment  is  not  complete.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule  no  strenuous  effort  has  been 
made  to  locate  such  property.  Many  practices  could  be  inaugurated  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  intangibles  discovered,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  develop  such  technique.  Penalties  for  failure  to  list  intangibles  have,  on  the 
whole,  not  been  severe,  and  even  the  existing  penalties  have  rarely  been 
enforced. 

Although  classification  has  not  achieved  the  highest  possible  success,  its 
accomplishments  should  not  therefore  be  discounted.  In  every  case  it  has  been  a 
distinct  improvement  over  the  general  property  tax  whose  defects  it  was 
designed  to  remedy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita 
assessments  of  intangibles,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  415. 

The  data  presented  are  not  absolute  proof  of  the  superiority  of  classifica- 
tion, but  they  are  evidence  pointing  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  definition 
of  intangibles  varies  as  between  the  states,  but  these  variations  are  not  great 
enough  to  overcome  completely  the  tendency  shown  in  the  data.  Comparison 
with  the  experience  of  other  states  not  having  classification  is  unfortunately 
made  impossible  by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  statistical  data  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  certain  other  non-classification  states. 

Inasmuch  as  intangibles  are  owned  primarily  in  urban  centers,  the  per 
capita  assessment  of  such  property  in  cities  should  be  noted.  Table  84  shows 
the  per  capita  assessment  of  intangibles  for  1922  in  the  cities  for  which  data 
are  available  and  indicates  that  classification  is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
general  property  tax  conditions.  The  lowest  per  capita  assessment  under 
classification  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  highest  per  capita  assessrrient 
shown  for  non-classification  cities.  Differences  in  the  definition  of  intangibles 
are  also  present  in  these  comparisons  but  the  bias  of  the  data,  if  any,  appears 
to  be  against,  rather  than  in  favor  of  classification,  for  under  the  general 
property  tax  the  definition  of  intangibles  tends  to  be  very  inclusive,  while 
under  the  low-tax  rate  it  tends  to  apply  only  to  specifically  enumerated  types 
of  intangibles. 
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The  advantage  of  classification  over  the  general  property  tax  appears 
most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  cities,  although  the  data  for  states  point  to  the 
same  conclusions. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 
[Editorial  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  October  16,  1928.] 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  not  a  campaign  orator  in  the  state  has  suggested 
to  the  people  that  there  is  something  else  at  stake  in  the  November  election 
than  Smith  and  Hoover  and  the  sadly-neglected  state  Democratic  ticket.  It 
would  seem  that  the  constitutional  amendments  that  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  exploitation  by  the  stump 
speakers,  but  the  voters  are  being  told  nothing  about  them.  Each  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  comes  close  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  One  looks  to  a 
better  class  of  legislators  through  the  inducement  of  better  pay;  another  looks 
to  an  establishment  of  a  more  elastic  system  in  the  judiciary,  and  a  third 
looks  to  tax  reform.  All  interests  in  the  state  are  involved  and  it  has  re- 
mained for  The  Carolina- Virginia  Retailer  to  make  clear  presentation  of  the 
subject  to  the  people.  It  has  done  so  through  the  medium  of  H.  M.  London, 
Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  and  one  who  is  competent  to  handle  the 
matter.  Mr.  London  details  the  proposed  amendments  and  makes  clear 
analysis  of  their  intent.  The  first  amendment  provides  for  an  increase  of  pay 
for  the  members  of  the  legislature  so  that  they  each  shall  receive  a  salary 
for  the  term  of  their  office  of  $600  but  no  allowance  for  mileage.  The  present 
rate  is  $4  a  day  not  exceeding  CO  days  and  10  cents  per  mile  each  way  as  a 
mileage  allowance. 

The  second  amendment  provides  for  solicitorial  districts,  granting  to  the 
legislature  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  judges  without 
increasing  the  number  of  solicitors  or  vice  versa  as  needed.  The  State  Bar 
Association  has  unanimously  endorsed  this  amendment. 

The  third  amendment  is  the  most  important.  This  is  known  as  the  taxation 
amendment,  amending  section  3  of  article  5,  and  authorizing  the  classification 
of  intangible  personal  property. 

Mr.  London  says  that  in  the  constitution  as  now  written,  all  property  of 
every  description  is  required  to  be  taxed  by  a  uniform  rule.  That  section  also 
provides  machinery  for  what  is  known  as  the  home  exemption  provision.  The 
rest  of  the  section  contains  authority  to  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises  and 
incomes. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  changes  it  materially.  The  rule  of  uniformity 
required  in  the  old  section  is  eliminated  entirely  except  as  to  real  property 
and  tangible  personal  property  as  follows: 

"The  rate  of  taxation  on  real  property  and  tangible  personal  property  shall 
be  uniform  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax" — 
then  comes  the  vital  feature  of  the  amendment — "but  intangible  personal 
property  may  be  classified  by  the  General  Assembly  which  shall  prescribe  a 
uniform  rate  of  taxation  throughout  the  state  for  each  class." 

The  object  of  this  new  provision,  says  Mr.  London,  is  to  permit  a  different 
rate   of   taxation   for   intangible   personal   property   such   as    bonds,    notes,    in- 
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vestments  in  stock,  and  all  other  choses  in  action  from  that  imposed  upon 
tangible  real  and  personal  property.  It  is  said  that  the  universal  experience 
of  imposing  a  moderate  rate  of  tax  upon  what  is  known  as  solvent  credits 
results  in  increasing  largely  the  amount  of  such  solvent  credits  given  in 
for  taxation.  This  amendment,  too,  seems  to  permit  a  classification  of  the 
various  kinds  of  solvent  credits.  The  home  exemption  feature  of  the  existing 
section  is  entirely  stricken  out  but  that  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  trades, 
professions,  franchises,  and  incomes  is  identical  in  every  particular  with  the 
part  of  the  old  section  that  deals  with  this  subject. 

The  reminder  is  made  that  the  non-partisan  Special  Tax  Commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Bickett  strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  line  with  the  proposed  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  in  November.  This  commission  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is  the 
experience  of  other  states  that  the  amendment  would  increase  the  revenue 
from  intangibles,  taking  from  the  citizen  any  valid  excuse  for  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  enable  the  tax  authorities  of  the  state  and  counties,  with  good  con- 
science, to  adopt  available  means  of  enforcement  that  would  get  this  class 
of  property  on  the  tax  books. 

THE  "INTANGIBLES" 

[Editorial  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  October  31,  1928.] 

In  an  effort  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  else  at  stake  in  the  state  elections  next  week  than  politics,  The 
Observer  has  made  several  references  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  which  are  to  be  voted  upon.  It  copied  from  The  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  Retailer  a  complete  list  of  these  measures,  with  analytical  com- 
ments, and  yet,  with  the  election  only  a  few  days  off,  we  have  seen  no  men- 
tion made  by  any  of  the  state  campaigners  to  this  forgotten  issue.  Some 
voters  are  not  even  aware  that  constitutional  amendments  are  to  be  voted  on; 
others  who  may  have  some  faint  recollection  of  event  of  the  kind,  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  these  amendments.  The  indifference  of  the  state  cam- 
paigners is  mainly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  amend- 
ments. Endeavor  is  to  be  made  once  more,  for  one  thing,  to  secure  a  higher 
standard  of  personnel  in  the  legislative  halls  by  voting  the  members  an  increase 
in  pay,  but  the  amendments  in  general  have  to  do  with  tax  reform,  one  in 
particular  relating  to  intangible  property,  the  purpose  being  to  encourage 
the  bringing  out  of  this  class  of  taxables  from  hiding  and  placing  it  on  the 
tax  books.  Editor  Clark,  of  The  Statesville  Daily,  has  submitted  an  illuminat- 
ing article  on  this  particular  feature.  It  is  an  explanation  that  is  of  easy 
understanding  by  the  voters.  It  is  a  pro  bono  publication  worth  passing  along. 
Mr.  Clark  regards  as  the  most  important  of  the  several  amendments  that 
which  relates  to  the  intangibles,  and  he  sets  forth — 

Under  the  constitution  as  now  written,  section  3,  article  5,  all  property 
of  every  description  is  taxed  by  uniform  rule.  Under  the  proposed  amendment 
"intangible  personal  property  may  be  classified  by  the  General  Assembly, 
which   shall   provide   a   uniform   rate   of   tax   throughout   the   state    for   each 
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class."  Intangible  property  is  that  which  is  not  in  sight,  which  can  be  hidden, 
such  as  bonds,  notes,  mortgages — commonly  called  solvent  credits.  If  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property,  such  as 
livestock,  automobiles,  household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  etc.,  would 
be  taxed  by  uniform  rule,  as  now.  But  the  legislature  would  be  authorized 
to  segregate  that  class  of  personal  property  known  as  intangible — bonds, 
mortgages,  and  similar  property  subject  to  taxation — and  prescribe  a  uniform 
rate  of  taxation  for  this  class  which  would  be  different  from  the  rate  imposed 
on  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property.  In  brief  the  idea  is  to  tax 
solvent  credits  at  a  lower  rate. 

On  the  face  of  the  proposition  the  segregation  idea  seems  to  be  unjust 
discrimination,  as  giving  a  special  preference  to  persons  who  have  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.  It  seems  to  favor  those  who  have  money  to 
invest  as  against  those  who  have  not.  But  that  is  not  really  the  case.  If  the 
taxpayer  has  $10,000  of  what  may  be  called  solvent  credits  and  lists  them 
for  taxation  he  is  taxed  on  the  $10,000.  He  pays  taxes  on  the  full  value.  If 
he  has  real  estate  worth  $10,000  on  the  market  he  is  taxed  at  the  value  placed 
on  it  by  the  assessors,  which  is  never  the  full  value,  or  rarely  so  at  least. 
Ordinarily  under  the  assessment  rule  he  is  assessed  anywhere  from  40  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate  and  tangible  property.  In  other  words, 
under  the  system  of  assessment,  the  tax  on  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $10,000 
would  be  about  half  that  on  the  $10,000  of  solvent  credits.  Therefore  the  man 
who  has  loaned  or  invested  money,  being  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  the  full 
value  of  his  investment,  while  the  owner  of  real  estate  and  tangible  personal 
property  pays  on  one-half  to  two-thirds  value,  is  grossly  discriminated  against. 
The  discrimination  is  so  unfair  that  much  of  his  property,  probably  the  greater 
part  of  it,  is  never  listed  .The  tax  is  so  heavy  under  the  uniform  rate  that 
solvent  credits  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  are  reduced  to  about  3  per  cent 
under  the  combined  tax  rate  of  our  counties  and  municipalities. 

Many  people  fail  to  list  solvent  credits  because  they  can  hide  them  and 
escape  taxation.  Some  of  them  would  continue  to  hide  them  if  the  tax  rate 
for  this  class  of  property  were  cut  in  half.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  owner 
of  solvent  credits,  who  conceals  his  property  from  the  list-taker,  while  he  is  not 
legally  justified,  excuses  himself  because  of  the  discrimination.  The  remedy 
proposed  for  this  situation  in  North  Carolina  has  been  adopted  in  some  other 
states  and  the  result  has  been  highly  gratifying.  The  increase  in  this  class 
of  property  listed  for  taxation  has  been  very  great  under  a  lower  tax  rate, 
the  owner  of  the  intangible  property  being  made  to  feel  that  he  has  been 
treated  fairly. 

For  practical  purposes  the  situation  resolves  itself  into  this:  A  lower  rate 
for  the  intangible  property  would  increase  the  revenue  from  this  source. 
Continuing  the  present  arrangement  will  mean  that  much  of  the  intangible 
property  will  continue  in  hiding  as  now.  There  is  no  prospect  that  the  revenue 
from  this  source  will  increase.  While  on  the  face  of  the  proposition  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  is  offering  an  inducement  to  the  owner  of  solvent  credits 
to  be  honest,  the  present  arrangement  in  effect  penalizes  honesty.  The  honest 
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man  who  makes  a  fair  return  is  punished  by  the  discrimination  in  tax  values; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  will  accept  that  as  justification  to  hide  their  property. 
The  counties  will  get  more  revenue  under  the  new  plan,  which  is  a  gain. 
Rejecting  the  amendment  gets  us  nothing.  The  discrimination,  which  can't  be 
denied,  is  a  continuing  encouragement  to  evasion  because  it  is  accepted  as 
justification  for  the  evasion. 

MR.  SIMPSON  SUPPORTS  TAX  AMENDMENT 

[Article  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  November  2,  1928.] 

The  proposed  tax  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  which  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  coming  general  election  is  not  a  "rich  man's  law,"  in  the  opinion 
of  John  W.  Simpson,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
who,  in  an  interview  yesterday,  expressed  himself  as  strongly  favoring  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

Before  giving  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Simpson  reviewed  the  question  at  issue 
as  follows:  "Under  our  present  constitution  adopted  more  than  50  years  ago, 
all  property  which  is  taxed  at  all  must  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  every 
other  class  of  property.  For  instance,  a  6  per  cent  mortgage  note,  if  given  in 
for  taxes,  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  a  house  and  lot  which  is  rented  for 
12  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  consequence  is  that  many  people  who  hold  these 
notes  do  not  give  them  in  for  taxes,  while  a  great  many  other  people  with 
money  to  invest  buy  non-taxable  stocks  and  bonds  instead  of  loaning  it  to 
those  who  really   need   it   and  are  willing  to  pay  the  legal   rate   of   interest. 

"The  proposed  amendment  simply  gives  the  legislature  the  right  to  make 
certain  distinctions  in  taxation  between  tangible  property,  such  as  lands, 
houses,  automobiles,  merchandise  on  the  one  hand;  and  intangible  property, 
such  as  bank  deposits,  notes,  and  solvent  credits,  on  the  other  hand." 

Mr.  Simpson  then  declared  emphatically  that  this  is  not  a  measure  designed 
for  the  wealthy  classes,  for  the  rich  man  can,  and  generally  does,  invest  his 
money  in  non-taxable  stocks  and  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  need  for 
the  poor  man  is  that  ready  money  be  available  for  his  temporary  borrowings 
and  permanent  investments.  Money,  under  the  proposed  taxing  system,  would 
tend  to  stay  in  its  home  community  and  thus  be  accessible  to  the  man  of 
moderate  income.  As  a  concrete  example  of  this,  he  cited  the  following  example: 

"A  certain  bank  in  this  very  city  had  in  its  hands  certain  trust  funds 
from  which  it  was  bound  both  legally  and  morally  to  get  as  good  a  return 
as  was  reasonably  possible.  The  amount  was  $100,000  and  it  would  have  liked 
to  loan  this  money  to  people  who  wanted  to  buy  or  build  homes,  but  ifi  it  had 
done  so,  it  would  have  received  6  per  cent  interest  and  paid  2.20  per  cent  in 
taxes,  giving  a  net  yield  of  3.80  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  send 
to  New  York  and  buy  non-taxable  bonds  yielding  4.25  per  cent  interest.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  had  been  in  force  it  could  and  would  have  kept  that 
money  in  Greensboro  and  made  it  available  to  the  small  borrower  in  real 
estate  loans.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  cited  almost  indefinitely." 

Further  reasons  for  support  of  the  amendment  were  given  by  the  banker. 
"The  argument  has  often  been  used,"  he  declared,  "that  the  adoption  of  the 
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proposed  amendment  would  bring  taxable  investments  out  of  hiding  and  put 
them  on  the  tax  books.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  this  alone  would  pro- 
duce much  revenue.  That  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  or  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important  one.  I  think  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  have 
two  very  important  results: 

"First,  it  would  turn  into  taxable  investments  millions  of  money  which  is 
now  in  non-taxable  investments,  thus  giving  the  state,  county,  and  city  large 
additional  sources  of  revenue. 

"Second,  by  turning  these  millions,  much  of  which  is  now  invested  outside  of 
the  state,  into  local  channels  it  would  to  a  great  extent  relieve  that  local 
scarcity  of  funds  and  very  materially  help  the  general  situation  and  bring 
additional  prosperity  to  all  classes  of  our  people. 

"I  know  that  to  a  great  extent  all  this  is  a  complicated  financial  proposition 
which  it  is  hard  for  a  man  or  woman  with  limited  experience  in  such  matters 
to  understand,  but  after  all  the  proposed  amendment  fixes  no  rates,  but  simply 
gives  to  the  legislature,  which  is  elected  ever}'  two  years  by  the  people,  the  right 
to  give  careful  study  to  the  situation  and  then  to  work  out  a  tax  system 
which  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  All  it  does  is  to  say  that  the 
legislature  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  constitution 
adopted  more  than  50  years  ago,  which  might  have  been  suited  for  the  time 
when  it  was  adopted,  but  which  those  who  have  given  the  matter  most  careful 
study  think  should  be  changed  to  meet  present  conditions. 

"I  may  also  add  that  this  is  not  something  thought  up  by  a  few  people 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  was  considered,  debated  and  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  decision  as  is  necessary  in 
all  proposed  changes  to  the  constitution. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  people  as  a  whole  had  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  matter  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  result,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  in  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election  this  matter  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  or  at  least  not  given  the  consideration  it  deserves." 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

[Editorial  in   The  Asheville  Citizen  for  October  31.    1928.] 

In  the  heat  of  the  presidential  campaign  insufficient  attention  has  been 
given,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  three  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  which  are  to  be  voted  on  next  Tuesday.  Each  of  these  amend- 
ments is  important.  They  are  all  good. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  is  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  entire 
citizenship  of  North  Carolina.  This  amendment  would  alter  article  5,  section  3, 
of  the  constitution,  authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  classify  intangible 
personal  property  and  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rate  of  tax  throughout  the  state 
for  each  class.  Students  of  taxation  in  the  South  declare  that  this  change  is 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  tax  system  in  the  present  day.  There 
have  been  notable  changes  in  the  sixty  years  since  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina  was  adopted  and  in  the  absence  of  power  to  classify  intangible  per- 
sonal property,  glaring  injustices  exist  and  a  situation  has  come  about  which 
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from  a  number  of  angles  is  unfortunate.  By  adopting  the  amendment  under 
discussion  the  tax  system  of  North  Carolina  will  be  brought  in  line  with 
similar  systems  in  progressive  states  throughout  the  country.  Thirty-one 
states  have  already  adopted  a  provision  similar  to  that  to  be  voted  upon  in 
North  Carolina  on  November  6.  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are  already 
experiencing  the  benefits  of  the  re-classification  which  is  sought  for  North 
Carolina  under  this  amendment. 

As  matters  stand,  certain  classes  of  intangible  property  cannot  now  be 
returned  for  taxation  in  North  Carolina  without  virtually  confiscating  the 
income  from  this  property.  A  bond,  for  instance,  yielding  five  per  cent  interest 
would  be  taxed  in  some  counties  at  the  present  time  more  than  four  per 
cent,  leaving  the  income  to  the  owner  of  the  bond  one  per  cent.  In  Asheville 
such  a  bond  would  have  been  taxed  last  year  $2.72  a  hundred,  cutting  the 
income  in  half.  The  result  is  that  today  neither  bonds  nor  mortgages  are 
generally  returned  for  taxation  in  North  Carolina.  If  the  legislature  were 
authorized  to  classify  securities  of  this  character,  imposing  a  low  tax  rate 
which  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  state,  this  property  would  be  put 
on  the  tax  books  and  would  yield  a  substantial  income  to  the  cities  and 
counties.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  states  like  Kentucky  and  in  many 
other  states. 

Another  great  benefit  which  would  accrue  out  of  the  classification  of  in- 
tangible property  for  taxation  would  be  that  investors  would  be  encouraged 
to  keep  their  money  at  home.  If  the  tax  rate  were  reasonable  they  could  afford 
to  lend  it  for  local  purposes.  At  the  present  time  they  cannot  afford  to  lend 
money  for  local  purposes,  if  they  are  going  to  return  bonds  and  mortgages 
for  taxation  as  the  law  requires.  They  are  forced  either  to  put  their  money 
in  tax-exempt  securities  or  to  evade  taxation  by  failing  to  make  honest  returns 
as  called  for  by  the  law. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  a  partisan  character  in  the  three  proposed 
constitutional  amendments.  Bankers  of  North  Carolina  are  giving  their  active 
support  to  the  tax  amendment  most  properly;  but,  as  The  Farmers'  Federation 
News  pointed  out  recently,  it  is  of  quite  as  much  concern  to  the  farmers  as  to 
the  banker.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  voters  next  Tuesday  will  not  neglect  to 
ballot  on  these  three  amendments  and  the  political  leaders  of  both  parties  can 
render  a  service  to  the  people  if  in  this  matter  they  will  jointly  lend  their 
aid  to  promote  the  passage  of  these  important  and  needed  changes  in  the 
state's  fundamental  law. 

"INTANGIBLES"  AND  TAXATION 

[Editorial  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March  25,  1927.] 

C.  W.  Gold,  trustee  of  the  Kiwanis  International,  was  the  speaker  at  last 
week's  meeting  of  the  Durham  Kiwanis  club,  and  appraised  as  the  best 
thing  the  General  Assembly  did  the  passage  of  the  bill  submitting  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  would  empower  the  Assembly  to 
classify  property  for  taxation.  He  said,  to  quote  from  the  Durham  Herald's 
report,   that   "under   the    present    system,   tangible    and    intangible    property 
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are  taxed  alike,  and  under  the  uniform  and  ungraded  rating,  which  is  prohi- 
bitive, it  is  not  fair  to  the  heavy  owners  of  intangible  property  to  have  them 
list  their  property." 

A  point  to  which  especial  emphasis  was  directed  is  that  inasmuch  as  the 
state  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  allowing  the  counties  to  use  the  ad  valorem, 
if  the  farmers  are  to  have  any  relief  in  the  reduction  of  taxes  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  the  best  source  from  which 
to  secure  it  is  the  intangibles;  that  as  under  the  present  system  intangibles 
are  not  returned  for  taxation  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  is  certainly 
a  practical  proposition  to  arrange  our  taxation  system  so  that  these  will  be 
taxed. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  the  voter  on  the  premise  that  state  and  county  govern- 
ments will  continue  to  require  as  much  revenue  as  they  do  now.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  will  be  reduced.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  if  all 
of  what  we  call  intangible  property  went  upon  the  tax  books,  at  any  sort  of 
rate,  the  same  amount  of  revenue  woidd  be  produced  with  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  on  real  property  and  personal  property  that  cannot  be  hidden  or  manipu- 
lated. 

It  may  be  contended,  very  probably  will  be  contended,  that  if  all  property 
was  taxed  under  the  constitution  as  at  present,  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  the  rate  required  would  be  much  lower,  not  only  on  land  but  upon 
all  other  sorts  of  wealth.  The  answer  is  that  so  far  no  government  in  this 
state  has  been  able  to  get  "intangible"  property  on  the  lists,  and  that  other 
states  have  had  the  same  experience.  If  the  General  Assembly  had  some 
latitude  for  experimenting,  as  other  states  have  done,  it  might  be  able  to 
create  a  tax  system  that  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  and  nearer  to 
justice  and  equity. 

THE  TAX  AMENDMENT  PROPOSAL 

[Editorial  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  November  4,  1928.] 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  every  voter  who  has  not  already  done 
so  consider  the  merits  of  the  taxation  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  be 
voted  on.  Thirty-one  states  have  given  their  legislatures  permission  to  classify 
property  for  taxation.  It  does  not  follow  because  they  have  that  North  Caro- 
lina should  extend  that  permission  to  its  General  Assembly,  but  it  does  make 
it  the  duty  of  citizens  to  give  the  subject  careful  examination. 

North  Carolina  expects  its  legislative  and  administrative  departments  to 
make  real,  intelligent  effort  to  lay  taxes,  and  to  cause  the  counties  to  lay 
taxes,  to  raise  the  revenues  required  for  operation  of  government — in  these 
days  large  amounts — with  a  decent  regard  for  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  burden,  and  for  the  interests  of  business.  There  is  an  increasing  disposition 
amongst  legislators  to  study  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  is  a  hard  study,  and 
not  many  bother  much  about  it;  but  there  is  a  decided  increase  of  attention 
to  it.  A  special  committee  including  some  students  of  authority  has  been 
gathering  data  for  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  General  Assembly 
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to  do  some  informed  and  honest  work  in  the  way  of  improving  the  taxation 
system,  if  it  is  so  minded.  If  the  people  do  not  pass  this  classification  per- 
mission it  is  quite  certain  it  will  be  said,  when  the  legislature  assembles,  that  a 
modern  system  of  taxation  cannot  be  devised  under  the  constitution  as  it 
stands;  we  have  already  been  told  that  often  enough  by  reputable  experts. 

If  the  people  refuse  to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  taxation 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  its  improve- 
ment, it  lends  color  to  the  suggestion  that,  with  all  their  grumbling,  they  are 
really  little  concerned  what  is  done  to  them  by  the  taxing  power;  it  creates 
a  situation  so  much  the  more  favorable  for  those  combinations  of  property  whose 
owners  are  concerned   about  their  taxes   to  obtain   discriminatory  legislation. 

Those  going  into  the  data  of  the  experience  of  other  states  have  obtained 
information  which,  The  Daily  News  is  confident,  fully  warrants  North  Caro- 
lina in  giving  its  General  Assembly  a  free  hand  to  reform  the  taxation  system. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that  therein  is  any  more  opportunity  for  discriminations 
in  favor  of  wealth,  of  the  interests,  than  exists  at  present;  the  legislature  that 
can  be  manipulated  and  that  has  a  sufficient  number  of  the  hirelings  of  cor- 
porations in  it  can  always  find  a  way  to  discriminate.  But  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  a  more  sensible,  and  therefore  more  essentially  honest,  tax  scheme 
can  be  built  up,  under  modern  conditions,  with  classification  and  separation 
than  without. 

GIVE  LEGISLATION  ITS  CHANCE 

[Editorial  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  November  6,  1928.] 

The  voters  have  opportunity  today  to  clear  up  the  constitution  so  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  free  to  give  us  better  tax  laws.  If  the  legislators 
then  try,  and  fail  to  improve,  this  time,  they  can  try  again  two  years  hence. 
If  they  employ  the  device  of  separation  of  taxables,  and  the  people  do  not  like 
the  way  it  works,  it  can  be  undone  two  years  hence;  but  as  the  situation 
now  stands,  under  a  constitutional  requirement  which  the  economists  tell  us  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  times,  legislators  are  greatly  restricted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  methods  for  improving  the  situation. 

Concealable  properties,  such  as  money  and  evidences  of  indebtedness,  are 
returned  for  taxation  along  with  other  property,  and  at  actual  value,  by 
the  wholly  and  scrupulously  honest,  by  the  ignorant,  by  the  trustees  of  wards 
whose  affairs  must  be  under  public  scrutiny  lest  the  trustees  find  themselves 
in  trouble.  Moreover,  a  trustee  has  no  incentive  to  evade.  However  large  this 
composite  class  may  be,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evasion  of  tax  on  concealable 
property,  as  the  records  show. 

Regardless  of  discriminations,  the  ancient  system  of  treating  all  property 
alike,  or  pretending  to,  tends  to  draw  money  from  taxable  into  tax-free  invest- 
ments, tends  to  restrict  the  borrower's  market  for  money,  tends  to  depreciate 
the  state  as  an  investment  field. 

This  situation  must  be  got  over  some  way.  No  other  way  has  been  found. 
Men  who  have  studied  taxation  as  a  science  recommend  this  classification 
and  separation  device  as  sound,  as  honest,  as  equitable,  as  wholly  practical, 
and  direct  us  to  the  experience  of  other  states  that  have  tried  it. 
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The  qualities  of  legislation,  in  matters  of  state  business,  in  things  of  real 
importance,  improve  all  the  while.  Of  course  too  many  laws  are  passed,  many 
new  laws  are  meaningless,  some  are  mischievous,  some  will  not  bear  the  light 
as  to  their  origins.  There  is  plenty  of  outright  devilment  in  the  legislature 
which  died  yesterday  and  there  will  more  than  likely  be  enough  of  it  in  one 
to  be  created  today;  nevertheless  the  work  of  the  Assembly  upon  really  funda- 
mental matters  tends  to  become  both  more  efficient  and  more  equitable,  as  the 
successive  lawmakers  build  on  the  successes  and  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
voters  must  trust  the  legislature,  and  are  warranted  in  so  doing.  Let  us  clear 
away  this  obstruction  and  give  the  next  body  a  chance  to  make  better  tax 
laws,  if  it  sees  fit  to  employ  the  freedom  thus  conferred  on  it. 


REFERENCES-NEGATIVE 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  TAXES? 

[Editorial   in   The  Progressive   Farmer,   Volume  43,  No.   34,   page   4,   August  25,   1928.] 

While  prohibition  or  farm  relief  or  Tammany  or  Teapot  Dome  may  consti- 
tute the  chief  issue  in  the  1928  national  campaign,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  the  biggest  issue  of  our  state  politics  in  North  Carolina  this  year — and 
we  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina — is  taxation. 

Just  a  bit  of  running  comment  on  this  question  here  in  North  Carolina 
as  presented  to  us  from  several  different  angles  may  help  our  readers  in  all 
three  states  think  a  little  more  constructively  about  the  subject,  and  that  is 
all  we  shall  attempt  to  do  at  this  time. 

I 

To  begin  with,  here  is  a  clipping  we  have  been  intending  to  use  for  several 
months.  It  is  an  extract  from  an  interview  The  Goldsboro  News  had  with 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  early  this  year.  Senator  Simmons  is  himself  a  large 
farmer  and  land-owner  and  he  expressed  the  view  of  nine-tenths  of  our  North 
Carolina  farmers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation: 

"What  is  the  biggest  problem  confronting  North  Carolina  today?"  The 
News  representative  asked. 

"Taxation,"  he  replied  briefly  and  said  that  means  must  be  found  for 
providing  adequate  revenue  for  agricultural  counties. 

"Land  is  being  forced  to  bear  an  unfair  amount  of  taxes,"  he  said. 

The  statesman  suggested  that  if  the  state  would  assume  the  burden  of  edu- 
cation and  provide  a  uniform  tax  in  all  counties  some  relief  might  be  afforded. 

II 

Quite  recently  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  issued  an  "Educational 
Edition"  in  which  the  following  question  was  presented  to  county  superin- 
tendents and  other  educational  leaders  for  discussion: 

"What  is  the  best  policy  the  legislature  can  adopt  to  insure  equal  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  all  the  children  in  North  Carolina?" 

To  this  question  a  rather  typical  response  was  given  by  County  Superin- 
tendent R.  L.  Patton  of  Burke,  as  follows: 

"My  answer  to  this  question  is  to  support  all  schools  from  a  general  tax, 
county,  or  preferably  state-wide,  and  abolish  at  once  this  practice  of  one  dis- 
trict 'hogging1  up  all  the  wealth  and  leaving  the  rural  districts  and  poor 
districts  unable  to  provide  school  advantages  on  a  par  with  rich  districts 
although  paying  twice  as  high  a  rate. 

"I  know  one  school  district  that  collects  $13,000  special  tax  each  year  from 
railroads  and  corporations.  This  is  enough  money  to  run  their  school  without 
help  from  the  county.  The  rate  is  about  20  cents  on  the  $100.  They  have  nine 
months'  term  and  all  equipment,  etc. 
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"I  know  another  district  in  the  same  county  that  levies  60  cents  on  the 
$100  and  can  hardly  make  ends  meet.  Such  a  difference  should  not  exist. 

"This  is  the  first  thing:  make  a  county-wide  unit  or  preferably  a  state- 
wide unit,  and  guarantee  to  every  child  the  same  length  of  school  term  and  to 
every  taxpayer  the  same  rate  of  school  tax. 

"The  second  thing  is  to  cut  out  a  land  tax  for  schools  or  at  least  reduce  it 
by  half,  and  in  place  of  this  land  tax,  levy  a  tax  on  luxuries  such  as  tobacco, 
soft  drinks,  silk  hose,  and  silk  clothes  of  all  kinds,  and  other  unnecessary 
articles.  Collect  the  tax  from  the  jobber,  as  the  gas  tax  is  collected  and  not  by 
stamp  tax,  and  there  will  be  more  money  for  schools  than  we  will  know  what 
to  do  with. 

"Then,  too,  the  principle  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  we  built  our  road 
system:  Pay  the  tax  or  not — just  as  you  like.  Use  luxuries  and  help  support 
the  schools,  drive  cars  and  help  build  roads,  or  do  not  use  them  and  pay  no 
tax.  Then  paying  tax  becomes  an  optional  matter  in  place  of  compulsory. 

"We  are  today  making  schools  unpopular  by  burdensome  land  tax.  Our 
only  remedy  is  to  find  some  other  source  of  income  in  order  to  increase  the 
equalizing  fund  which  at  present  is  only  a  weak  effort  at  readjustment.  If  the 
equalizing  fund  should  be  sufficiently  large  so  that  only  20  cents  on  the 
$100  need  be  levied  in  any  county  for  schools  and  the  balance  be  paid  from 
the  equalizing  fund,  then  we  will  have  begun  to  solve  our  problems." 

Ill 

In  this  connection  we  also  believe  it  worth  while  to  republish  the  resolution 
on  taxes  and  a  state  system  of  public  school  taxation  recently  adopted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Farmers'  State  Convention.  The  editor  of  this  paper  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  the  following  section  was 
adopted  unanimously  with  no  dissent  whatever  as  to  any  feature  of  it: 

"We  call  attention  to  the  imperative  need  for  the  courageous  and  scientific 
study  of  tax  systems  and  the  adoption  of  important  reforms  by  the  next 
General  Assembly.  Farm  lands  are  not  equitably  assessed  and  the  farmer 
pays  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  income;  solvent 
credits,  bank  deposits,  etc.,  in  towns  and  cities  largely  escape  taxation,  throw- 
ing increased  burdens  on  agriculture,  while  the  variation  in  local  school  tax 
rates  cries  aloud  for  a  truly  state  system  of  public  education. 

"A  member  of  the  convention  with  a  farm  located  partly  in  a  poor 
county  and  partly  in  a  wealthy  manufacturing  county  reports  a  school  tax 
of  about  25  cents  on  the  $100  in  the  wealthy  county  against  a  school  tax  of 
75  cents  on  the  $100  required  to  maintain  a  poorer  system  of  schools  in  the 
rural  county.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  serious  injustice  done  our  farmers 
and  a  glaring  discrimination  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  business  men  are  en- 
abled to  pay  taxes  practically  on  their  net  worth  while  farmers  are  not.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  state  allows  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  any  and  all 
debts  from  the  value  of  his  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  accounts,  bank  deposits, 
etc.,   (the  sort  of  property  owned  by  business  men),  but  does  not  allow  any 
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debts  whatever  to  be  deducted   from  real  estate  values,  which  constitute  the 
landowner  farmer's  chief  assets." 

IV 

A  friend  from  Harnett  County  has  also  written  us  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  a  "luxury  tax"  advocated  by  County  Superintendent  Patton.  He  says: 

"About  a  year  ago  the  late  Dr.  Charles  L.  Coon  delivered  an  address  at 
our  school  in  which  he  advocated  a  sales  tax  on  tobacco,  soft  drinks,  and  other 
luxuries  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  Last  Saturday  I  attended  a  dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  Junior  Order  at  which  another  speaker  advocated  a 
similar  measure  and  a  resolution  favoring  it  was  adopted  seemingly  with 
enthusiasm." 

This  friend  then  goes  on  to  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  which  we 
are  glad  to  give. 

Our  disposition  is  to  oppose  taxing  soft  drinks  and  movies  and  tobacco 
on  the  ground  that  these  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter  expenditures  of  the  masses 
are  "luxuries,"  when  the  sure-enough  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  such  as  gorge- 
ous jewels,  Rolls-Royce  cars,  sporting  yachts,  and  Parisian  dresses  are  left 
absolutely  untouched.  But  if  our  legislature  will  prepare  genuine  luxury  tax 
schedules  that  will  hit  the  extravagances  of  the  rich  and  poor  on  a  fairly 
equitable  basis,  we  shall  heartily  favor  it. 

It  is  true  that  thousands  of  wage-earners  in  towns  and  cities,  spending 
their  money  as  fast  as  they  get  it,  practically  escape  all  taxes,  although  many 
of  them  earn  several  times  as  much  as  farm  owners,  who  are  heavily  taxed. 
That  is  not  fair.  But  however  clearly  we  may  demonstrate  in  theory  that 
tobacco  and  soft  drinks  should  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  everybody  knows  that 
in  actual  practice  they  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  necessities  by  a  great 
part  of  our  people.  And  certainly  if  we  are  going  to  pretend  to  tax  luxuries 
at  all,  let's  not  stop  with  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  but  go  forward  unflinchingly 
with  a  full  program  that  will  reach  $2,500  luxuries  as  well  as  25-cent  luxuries. 

V 

And  now  here  is  a  brand-new  taxation  matter  about  which  every  North 
Carolinian  should  earnestly  seek  for  all  light  possible.  We  refer  to  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in  November.  At  present  our  state 
constitution  requires  all  classes  of  property  in  any  community  to  pay  the  same 
rate  per  $100.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  would  change  this.  To  be 
explicit,  our  present  constitution  includes  this  provision: 

"Sec.  3.  Taxation  shall  be  by  uniform  rule  and  ad  valorem;  exemptions. 
Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  otherwise,  and  also  all  real 
and  personal  property,  according  to  its  true  value   in  money " 

It  is  now  proposed  to  eliminate  this  section  and  substitute  the   following: 

"Sec.  3.  Taxes  to  be  levied.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  including  moneys,  bonds,  notes,  investments  in  stocks,  and 
all  other  choses  in  action,  according  to  their  true  value  in  money.  The  rate 
of  taxation  on  real  property  and  tangible  personal  property  shall  be  uniform 
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within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  but  intangible 
personal  property  may  be  classified  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  tax  rate  throughout  the  state  for  each  class." 

VI 

The  argument  made  for  this  proposed  change  as  to  "intangible  personal 
property,"  permitting  it  to  be  listed  at  a  lower  rate  than  real  estate,  usually 
runs  about  as  follows:  "This  form  of  property,  including  notes,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, money  in  bank,  etc.,  now  largely  escapes  taxation.  It  is  not  listed  at 
all.  The  rate  is  so  high  it  can't  stand  it.  The  city  and  county  tax  rate  com- 
bined in  Raleigh,  for  example,  is  2.84  per  cent.  Thus  if  a  man  has  money  in  a 
bank  drawing  4  per  cent  and  lists  it,  he  has  only  1.16  per  cent  left  after 
paying  taxes.  If  he  gets  6  per  cent  on  a  note  or  mortgage  and  pays  2.84  per 
cent  in  taxes,  he  has  only  3.16  left — barely  half  of  what  he  gets.  Such  taxation 
amounts  to  confiscation  and  people  just  won't  list  notes,  bonds,  mortgages, 
money  on  hand,  etc.,  for  that  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  "intangible 
personal  property"  could  be  listed  at  a  special  low  rate,  the  state  could  then 
enact  stringent  laws  to  compel  its  listing,  and  since  more  tax  money  would 
be  collected  at  the  low  rate  than  is  now  collected  at  the  high  rate,  other  tax- 
payers would  be   relieved   rather  than  hurt  by  the  change." 

VII 

All  of  which  seems  sound  enough — as  far  as  it  goes.  But  what  shall  we  say 
about  a  farmer  whose  land  doesn't  even  yield  4  per  cent  or  6  per  cent — in 
fact,  shows  a  deficit — and  yet  he  must  pay  his  full  tax?  That  is  the  problem — 
and  an  extremely  serious  one — for  which  the  experts  offer  no  solution.  When 
land  doesn't  make  a  profit  at  all  and  a  part  of  its  actual  value  must  be  used 
to  pay  the  tax  on  it — in  other  words,  when  taxes  must  be  taken  from  capital 
rather  than  income — there  is  indeed  "confiscation." 

Everybody  realizes  that  in  principle  taxation  should  always  be  based  on 
income  (with  higher  rates  on  unearned  than  earned  income)  but  county  gov- 
ernments must  be  supported  somehow  in  the  years  when  practically  all  farms 
of  a  county  operate  at  a  loss.  That  is  when  taxation  becomes  most  oppressive 
and  the  "powers  that  be"  have  as  yet  offered  no  escape  from  situations  such 
as  this  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  tax-paying  years. 

VIII 

But  such  a  situation  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  go  just  as  far  as 
possible  with  a  determined  program  to  make  all  taxes  fall  where  they  logically 
should   fall,  as  follows: 

First,  a  graduated  tax  on  inheritance  (with  reasonable  exemptions  to  insure 
a  living  for  widows  and  education  for  the  children).  The  inheritance  tax — a 
tax  on  what  a  man  hasn't  earned  at  all  but  that  has  come  to  him  as  a  legacy 
through  the  protection  of  society— is  the  least  burdensome  and  most  just  tax 
on  earth. 
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Second,  a  tax  on  incomes  (with  a  higher  rate  on  unearned  than  earned 
income). 

Third,  a  tax  on  luxuries  (the  rich  man's  luxuries  as  well  as  the  poor 
man's). 

Fourth,  the  taxation  of  all  other  tangible  and  intangible  property  on  a 
basis  of  its  income-producing  power. 

Fifth,  land  should  not  bear  any  more  than  its  just  share  of  taxation  when 
judged  by  this  fundamental  test  of  income-producing  power.  And  since  farm 
land  must  pay  a  heavy  tax  in  years  when  it  produces  no  profit,  but  only 
a  loss,  the  rate  on  it  should  be  lower  than  the  rate  on  property  which  is  not 
required  to  pay  anything  in  years  of  disaster. 

THE  PROPERTY  TAX  PROBLEM 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Ralph  C.  Hon  In   "Studies  in  Taxation,"  North  Carolina 

Club  Yearbook,   University   of  North  Carolina   Extension   Bulletin, 

Volume  8,  No.  8,  pages  23-29,  December  16,  1928.] 

The  problem  of  taxation  is  always  of  general  interest,  but  it  is  particularly 
so  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  fact  that  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  led  Governor  McLean,  on  July  5, 
1927,  to  appoint  a  special  tax  commission  to  gather  information  on  the  entire 
state  tax  structure,  such  information  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  transmittal  to 
the  192y  General  Assembly. 

In  his  1927  message  to  the  Assembly  the  Governor  made  this  statement, 
"The  most  serious  phase  of  our  tax  problem  arises  in  connection  with  local 
taxation.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  knows  that  personal  property  and 
real  estate,  whether  devoted  to  home,  agricultural  or  manufacturing  uses,  is 
bearing  too  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation  in  many  of  our  counties.  In  some 
counties  taxes  on  farm  lands  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  these  lands.  .  .  .  For  a  community  to  discourage  and  hamper  agriculture 
or  to  drive  manufacturing  plants  from  its  borders  through  burdensome  taxa- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  stupid."  Commissioner  Maxwell,  in  an  address  before 
the  North  Carolina  Club,  November,  1927,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "No  state  in 
this  country  has  gotten  very  far  from  the  property  tax  as  the  chief  dependence 
for  revenue.  It  is  much  the  most  important  form  of  taxation  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  one  that  has  not  been  given  the  importance  and  the  attention  that  it 
deserves."  It  is  with  this  tax  that  the  present  paper  will  be  concerned.  To  be 
concrete,  the  importance  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  counties  and  their  subdivisions  is  derived  from  this  source.  It  is  peculiarly 
essential  that  the  people  of  the  state  give  this  particular  source  of  revenue 
careful  consideration  in  the  near  future  because  it  will  be  their  duty,  in 
November,  to  vote  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
which  would  permit  the  General  Assembly  to  classify  intangible  personal 
property  and  give  it  a  lower  rate  than  that  on  tangible  property. 
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Classification   of  Property 

About  thirty  states  now  have  some  form  of  classified  property  tax,  but 
the  classifications  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  each.  By  giving  property  that  is  less  productive  or  more 
easily  hidden  the  benefit  of  a  low  rate,  many  states  get  larger  amounts  of 
such  property  on  the  tax  lists  than  was  formerly  thought  possible.  In  a  few 
instances  this  increase  has  been  great  enough  to  produce  an  enlarged  revenue 
in  spite  of  the  low  rate.  A  strong  case  can  be  formulated  for  treating  in- 
tangibles in  this  manner.  No  government  has  ever  been  able  to  get  such 
property  on  the  tax  books  at  high  general  property  rates,  and  it  would  be  an 
abuse  if  it  were  accomplished.  Most  intangible  wealth  merely  represents 
specific  tangible  property  which  is  taxed,  and  to  that  extent  taxation  of  in- 
tangibles involves  double  taxation.  But  even  in  the  case  of  intangible  property 
which  is  not  merely  representative,  such  as  money,  the  rates  are  often  con- 
fiscatory. If  intangibles  pay  at  all,  they  are  assessed  at  their  full  value  in  most 
cases.  For  example,  a  note  has  its  value  clearly  indicated  on  its  face.  This 
encourages  evasion  because  the  holder  realizes  that  real  estate  is  being  assessed 
at  only  a  fraction  of  its  value.  This  evasion,  in  turn,  causes  higher  rates 
and  pressure  for  still  lower  valuation  of  real  estate.  Thus  the  1926  report  of 
the  Ohio  joint  legislative  committee  on  economy  and  taxation  concludes  that 
"by  preventing  the  taxation  of  intangibles  at  rates  sufficiently  low  to  secure 
an  adequate  listing  of  them,  the  uniform  rule  makes  impossible  the  checking 
of  the  ever-increasing  burden  on  real  property.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
general  property  tax  tends  to  become  more  and  more  a  tax  upon  land  and 
buildings  and  with  the  barrier  of  the  uniform  rule  confronting  it  no  legislature 
can  do  much  to  change  the  condition."  It  would  obviously  be  presumptuous 
for  the  present  writer  to  question  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio  committee  for 
their  own  state,  but  he  feels  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the 
committee  is  correct  in  thinking  they  could  secure  greater  revenue  by  grant- 
ing a  low  rate  on  intangibles,  the  present  administration  in  Ohio  is  not  as 
efficient  as  that  in  North  Carolina.  This  study  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
increased  revenue  under  low  rates  has  resulted  only  where  the  assessments 
were  conspicuously  low  before  classification. 

Minnesota  is  the  classic  example  to  which  proponents  of  classification 
always  point  with  pride.  It  is  true  that  from  1910,  the  year  before  she  adopted 
classification,  to  1926  her  assessed  intangibles  increased  from  fourteen  million 
to  four  hundred  and  fourteen  million  dollars  and  her  revenue  from  intangibles 
increased  from  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  one  million  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  average  collection 
from  citizens  paying  on  intangibles  dropped  from  $61.25  to  $10.78.  This  indi- 
cates that  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  honest  taxpayer  Minnesota 
has  a  very  superior  system,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  accompanying 
statistics  indicate  that  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  intangibles  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  as  there  are  in  North  Carolina,  the  latter  state  collects 
double  the  amount  of  revenue  secured  by  Minnesota  from  that  source.  Thus 
it   seems   clear   that    Minnesota's    remarkable   improvement    is    explained,    in    a 
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greater  measure,  by  the  fact  that  her  previous  system  was  strikingly  inefficient 
rather  than  by  the  claim  that  the  present  order  possesses  singular  merit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  Kentucky  seems  to  have  the  best  record, 
in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  that  we  were  able  to  find  among  the  states  that 
have  classification.  (Statements  in  the  1925  report  of  their  tax  commission 
would  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  believe  that  the  performance  is  even  better 
than  it  is.)  However,  Kentucky  adopted  classification  in  1917  and  it  was  not 
until  1924  that  intangibles  bore  as  large  a  revenue  as  they  had  previous  to 
classification.  Even  then  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  1923  Efficiency  Commission. 

The  following  figures  appear  to  be  significant: 

North  Carolina        Minnesota  Kentucky 

Bank    deposits-.: $358,857,000         $905,728,000        $397,039,000 

Dividends   26,782,547  47,296,063  31,503,510 

Interest  and  inv.  income 8,233,978  30,495,922  11,997,802 

Assessment  of  intangibles 162,404,883  414,000,000  842,438,200 

Revenue  from  intangibles 3,248,097  1,240,000  2,848,050 

The  bank  deposit  figures  are  taken  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and 
are  for  June  30,  1926.  The  dividends  and  interest  figures  are  from  the  federal 
income  tax  returns  of  1925.  The  assessment  of  intangibles  and  revenue  from 
intangible  figures  for  Minnesota  and  Kentucky  were  obtained  from  reports 
of  their  tax  commissions.  The  "net  solvent  credits"  item  in  the  commissioner's 
report  was  taken  as  constituting  the  intangibles  for  North  Carolina.  The  figure 
for  revenue  is  an  estimate  secured  by  taking  two  per  cent  (slightly  less  than 
the  average  rate)  of  the  net  solvent  credits.  This  estimate  is  probably  a  little 
high,  since  "net  solvent  credits,"  as  interpreted  by  the  tax  authorities,  includes 
some  farmers'  inventories;  but  it  is  thought  that  this  item  is  not  large  enough 
to  affect  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  table. 

THE  FARMERS'  MOUNTING  TAX  BILL 

[By  Eric  Englund,  in  The  Progressive  Farmer,  Volume  33,  No.  36,  pages  3  and  19, 

September  8,  1928.] 

In  1927,  the  average  tax  per  farm  on  all  farm  property  was  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1914,  the  increase  over  the  pre-war  year 
being  153  per  cent. 

A  study  of  1,018  cash  rented  farms  in  Michigan  showed  that  real  estate  taxes 
averaged  54.2  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  (before  deducting  taxes)  in  1925.  In 
1919,  a  year  of  high  prices  of  farm  products,  29.9  per  cent  of  the  net  rent 
was  paid  in  taxes,  and  in  1921,  a  year  of  low  prices,  taxes  absorbed  an  average 
of  70.5  per  cent  of  the  net  income  on  415  farms.  Over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  an  average  of  52  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  on  Michigan  farms  included 
in  the  study  was  paid  in  taxes.  On  many  farms  the  rent  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  taxes. 

Studies  in  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere  reveal  a  similar  status,  taxes 
absorbing  an  average  of  from  a  fifth  to  more  than  half  of  the  net  rent  on 
groups  of  farms  and  the  whole  rent  on  a  number  of  individual  farms. 
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The  seriousness  of  the  tax  problem  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by 
the  figures  just  given.  Some  further  facts  about  the  situation  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

Farm  taxes  are  still  rising  slowly  to  be  sure,  when  compared  with  the  rapid 
advance  from  1919  to  1923,  but  advancing  nevertheless  when  considered  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Taxes  on  farm  real  estate  throughout  the  United  States 
advanced  1.5  per  cent  from  1924  to  1926,  the  increase  taking  place  in  all 
geographic  divisions,  except  in  the  west  central  states,  where  a  decrease  of 
less  than  1  per  cent  was  noted.  An  index  for  New  York  shows  that  taxes  on 
farm  real  estate  and  on  farmers'  personal  property  in  that  state  increased 
from  219  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  average  in  1923  to  231  per  cent  of  that 
average  in  1925. 

Averages  show  general  tendencies  but  fall  far  short  of  giving  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  status  of  farm  taxation.  Fortunately,  research  workers  in  this 
field  are  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  special  aspects  of  the  problem.  For 
instance,  a  recently  published  report  of  a  study  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  reveals  a  startling  situation  relative  to  delinquent  taxes  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  "Tax  certificates  on  2,593,163  acres,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  land  area  of  17  northern  counties,  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  1927 
tax  sales;  but  certificates  on  only  18  per  cent  of  this  area  were  purchased  by 
private  parties — the  remainder  was  left  in  county  hands."  It  is  startling  that 
tax  certificates  which  no  one  would  buy  represented  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  land  area  of  17  counties!  It  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  this 
study  that  the  present  tax  delinquency  situation  has  developed  almost  entirely 
since  1920,  and  that  "by  throwing  the  tax  burden  on  smaller  and  smaller 
areas  as  delinquent  lands  become  greater  in  extent,  tax  delinquency  is  in  itself 
a  cause  of  delinquency  and  threatens  to  be  more  of  a  cause  in  the  future." 
Wisconsin  is  by  no  means  the  only  state  with  a  serious  problem  of  land-tax 
delinquency. 

The  general  property  tax  is  the  principal  means  of  raising  revenue,  account- 
ing for  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local  revenue  in  1922.  The  faults 
of  the  general  property  tax  long  have  been  recognized,  but  have  become  serious 
with  rapidly  mounting  tax  rates  and  with  changes  from  the  simple  economic 
life  of  earlier  times  to  the  complex  community  of  today.  With  these  changes 
there  has  been  evolved  a  class  of  property — intangibles— most  of  which  escape 
general  property  tax,  and  a  group  of  persons,  whose  principal  income  is 
based  not  on  property  but  on  personal  services.  No  direct  taxes  are  levied 
on  this  unfunded  income  for  state  and  local  purposes,  except  in  the  few  states 
that  have  a  personal  income  tax.  Those  whose  property  escapes  taxation  and 
whose  income  bears  no  direct  taxes,  nevertheless  enjoy  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment, including  schools,  roads,  and  other  specific  services  and  improvements. 

The  general  property  tax  falls  most  heavily  on  those  classes  of  property 
that  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  assessor.  As  the  tax  rates  advance  the  induce- 
ment to  escape  taxation  becomes  greater,  and  any  resulting  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  taxable  property  below  what  it  would  be  if  the  taxes  were 
lower   will    result   in   a   still    greater   tax   rate   on   the    property    which    cannot 
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escape.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  factor  causing  greater  levies  on  farm 
property  which  because  of  its  inability  to  evade  or  to  escape  taxes  must  bear 
the  lion's  share  of  the  increased  expenditures. 

The  increase  in  farm  taxes  is  part  of  the  general  phemomenon  of  rising 
taxes  resulting  from  increased  public  expenditures.  Direct  taxes  on  city  real 
estate  and  on  personal  income,  and  business  taxes  of  various  kinds,  also  are 
higher  than  before  the  war.  But,  unlike  farm  taxes,  a  considerable  part  of 
these  levies  is  probably  shifted  to  the  public  at  large,  including  farmers, 
through  enhanced  prices  of  goods  and  services. 

The  taxes  levied  on  office  buildings  in  55  of  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  15.9  per  cent  of  the  rent  of  these  buildings.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  taxes  levied  on  buildings  and  other  urban  improvements  are  to  a 
large  degree  shifted,  especially  in  growing  cities,  and  most  of  our  cities  are 
growing.  Taxes  levied  on  builings  tend  to  discourage  construction  until  demand 
for  housing,  for  office  and  store  space,  etc.,  has  become  so  great  that  the  rent 
offered  is  sufficient  to  induce  their  construction  despite  the  high  tax,  which 
is  thus  shifted  to  those  who  rent  the  houses  or  patronize  the  business  establish- 
ments. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  farmers  in  our  tax  structure  should,  of 
course,  include  a  determined  effort  to  secure  greater  economy  in  state  and 
local  expenditures.  Obviously,  money  saved  by  economy  is  money  saved  to  the 
taxpayer.  Public  spirited  citizens  should  exercise  vigilance  over  expenditures 
in  their  communities.  Suitable  systems  of  budgeting  and  of  accounts  should 
be  installed  to  make  public  scrutiny  more  effective  and  to  give  the  public  a 
better  understanding  of  the  uses  of  their  funds.  Reorganization  of  some  of  our 
local  governmental  units  also  might  result  in  economies.  It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, to  what  extent  farm  taxes  could  be  lowered  by  reducing  waste.  Reduction 
in  the  direct  taxes  on  farm  property  by  curtailing  the  service  functions  of 
state  and  local  government  would  be  sure  to  mean,  among  other  things,  less 
adequate  schools  in  rural  communities  and  poorer  roads — a  reversal  of  rural 
progress  which  few  would  propose. 

The  possibility  remains  of  so  changing  the  prevailing  system  of  taxation 
that  a  part  of  the  local  tax  burden  now  borne  by  farm  property  will  be  levied 
on  other  sources  of  income  in  the  community  and  on  larger  taxing  units.  A 
basis  for  such  adjustment  may  be  sought  not  only  in  data  showing  that  farmers 
are  over-taxed  in  comparison  to  other  groups  and  in  the  belief  that  many  public 
improvements  and  services — roads,  schools,  etc., — are  less  local  in  character 
than  generally  thought,  and  that  the  movement  to  finance  them  by  taxes  levied 
on  larger  territorial  units  should  be  accelerated. 

Since  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  is  relatively  greater  in  rural 
than  urban  communities,  the  rural  communities  bear  the  cost  of  educating 
a  proportionately  greater  number  of  the  rising  generation,  and  as  a  result  of 
"migration  to  the  cities"  many  country  school  children  become  citizens  of 
urban  communities.  Hence,  it  seems  fair  to  urge  that  the  cost  of  rural  schools 
should  be  met  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  not  by  local  taxes  but  by 
taxes  levied  over  larger  taxing  units. 
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THE  FARMER'S  FIGHT  FOR  TAX  REFORMS 

[Article  in  The  Literary  Digest,  Volume  ^2.  page  85,  February  12,  1927.] 

"While  farmers  may  be  interested  in  federal  tax  policies,  even  though  most 
of  them  pay  no  federal  income  tax,  farm  leaders  say  that  the  places  where 
real  taxation  reforms  are  needed  are  to  be  found  in  state  and  local  tax  laws. 
Thus  reports  O.  M.  Kile  in  one  of  his  "How-Things-Look-to-the-Farmer"  dis- 
patches from  Washington.  The  chief  end  sought,  he  says,  is  a  redistribution 
of  the  tax  burden  between  farmers  and  other  classes.  The  increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  population  which  holds  its  wealth  in  the  form  of  securities  and 
other  intangibles  tends  to  upset  the  old  theories  of  taxation  based  mainly  on 
real  estate.  "The  present  system  throws  an  undue  burden  on  the  farmer  whose 
wealth  is  mostly  in  real  estate."  National  organizations  like  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Grange  are  leading  in  the  fight  to  remedy  this  condition.  According 
to  Mr.  Kile: 

"Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
show  that  farm  taxes  were  in  1925 — the  last  year  for  which  data  are  available — 
112  per  cent  above  the  1914  level.  Farm  crop  prices  for  1925  were  only  44 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  discrepancy  is  evident. 

"Moreover,  farm  taxes  have  increased  in  many  states  smce  1924,  despite 
decreased  selling  prices  for  farm  lands." 

In  some  important  states  the  per  capita  tax  increase  has  been  even  greater, 
according  to  Farm  Bureau  figures.  There  was  an  increase  of  507  per  cent 
in  Kansas  between  the  years  1917  and  1924,  227  per  cent  in  Illinois,  143  per 
cent  in  Pennsylvania,  133  per  cent  in  West  Virginia,  118  per  cent  in  Kentucky, 
115  per  cent  in  Iowa,  and  99  per  cent  in  New  York.  The  Farm  Bureau  makes 
an  estimate  of  114.7  per  cent  increase  for  the  whole  country  in  this  period. 
"It  is  contended  that  not  only  is  this  increase  in  tax  expenditures  needlessly 
high,  but  that  an  undue  portion  of  the  whole  is  levied  against  owners  of 
farm  lands."  We  are  told  that: 

Two  major  tax  principles  farm  organizations  insist  upon  are:  first,  that 
"sources  of  revenue  other  than  the  property  tax  must  be  made  available  to 
meet  government  costs"  and  second,  that  "ability  to  pay  taxes  should  be  the 
major  consideration  in  deciding  what  methods  of  taxation  to  put  into  operation 
in   the   future." 

The  state  income  tax  is  looked  upon  by  farm  leaders  as  probably  the  best 
means  of  redistributing  the  tax  burden  "in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  takes  the  position  that  state  gov- 
ernment should  be  wholly  supported  by  taxes  other  than  those  on  real  property, 
thus  leaving  taxes  on  real  property  for  the  support  of  the  local  county  and 
township  governments.  Several  states  already  follow  this  plan. 

Greatest  immediate  benefits  are  being  derived  by  "equalization"  as  between 
farm  lands  and  other  property.  The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  started 
this  movement  some  three  years  ago,  and  half  a  dozen  other  states  are  now 
carrying  on  similar  efforts.  By  demanding  lower  valuations,  and  presenting 
the  data  to  support  their  contentions,  many  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  an- 
nually have  been  shifted   from   farm  lands. 
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There  is  a  movement  now  underway  to  make  the  earning  value  of  farm 
lands,  rather  than  their  selling  value,  the  basis  of  taxation.  Theoretically,  this 
should  amount  to  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  But  in  practice  it  is 
found  that  the  earning  value  of  farm  land  is  usually  considerably  below  the 
earning  value  of  the  sale  price  of  the  land  invested  in  other  forms  of  real 
estate. 

The  fact  that  organized  agriculture  is  carefully  studying  the  tax  system, 
state  by  state,  practically  assures  numerous  changes  in  state  tax  laws  in  the 
next  few  years. 

INTANGIBLE  PROPERTY 

[By  R.  R.  Clark  in  "Clark's  Comment"  editorial  section  of  The  Greensbor  Daily  News 

for  March  21,   1927.] 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  classification  of  intangible 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  supposed  to  have  received  legislative 
approval.  Nothing  else  appearing  it  is  so  accepted,  and  later  on  we  may  know 
whether  the  electorate  will  be  more  hospitable  to  such  an  amendment  than  it 
was  to  a  similar  one,  rejected  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  Intangible  property, 
as  the  intelligent  audience  knows,  is  imperceptible  property,  which  can  be 
hidden,  and  has  general  reference  to  what  is  commonly  called  solvent  credits — 
notes,  mortgages  and  other  paper  representing  money  and  subject  to  taxation. 
If  these  papers  carry  no  more  than  the  legal  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent,  as 
they  are  not  supposed  to  but  more  than  often  do;  and  if  they  are  listed  for 
taxes,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  but  more  often  are  not,  after  the  taxes 
are  paid  in  most  of  our  municipalities  the  owner  of  the  solvent  credits  has  a 
net  return  of  3  to  SYg  per  cent,  more  or  less.  The  low  return  encourages  usury 
and  holding  out  on  the  tax  collector.  The  idea,  then,  is  that  this  class  of 
property  may  be  classified  and  taxed  at  a  lower  rate.  That,  it  is  contended, 
would  bring  out  from  hiding  and  place  on  the  tax  books  vast  quantities  of 
solvent  credits;  would  save  the  consciences  of  the  owners  who  are  almost 
compelled  to  charge  usurious  interest  or  swear  lies  to  the  tax  lister  to  prevent 
the  confiscation  of  the  property;  would  encourage  investment  in  this  sort 
of  property  to  the  general  good,  etc. 

Those  of  us  who  went  through  the  campaign  for  a  similar  amendment 
and  others  sponsored  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett,  then  attorney  general  in  the  Craig 
administration,  are  familiar  with  the  arguments.  For  this  classification  of 
intangible  property,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bickett  made  the  strongest  presentation 
that  could  be  made.  He  cited  statistics  from  other  states  to  prove  that  similar 
laws  had  put  on  the  tax  books  an  enormous  amount  of  that  class  of  property, 
which  had  been  in  hiding  for  the  reasons  stated.  He  also  cited  from  his 
actual  experience,  as  a  practicing  attorney,  cases  in  which  widows  had  five 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  life  insurance  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
children,  and  when  faced  by  the  small  return  after  paying  taxes  they  were 
forced  to  perjure  themselves  to  the  tax  lister  to  save  shelter  and  bread  for 
themselves  and  fatherless  little  ones.  There  were  no  citations  of  a  hundred 
thousand  estate  in  that  sort  of  investment,  popular  latterly,  for  there  were 
no  hundred  thousand  investments  in  that  sort  of  securities  a  dozen  years  ago 
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and  are  probably  none  now.  But  the  fire  and  ten  thousand  were  sufficient 
for  illustration. 

Those  of  us  who  were  with  the  able  and  eloquent  attorney  general,  later 
governor,  repeated  and  re-emphasized  his  contentions.  But  the  landholder, 
especially  the  farmer,  who  had  no  solvent  credits,  had  no  surplus  money 
invested,  did  not  respond  to  the  argument.  He  had  to  pay  taxes  on  his  land, 
which  was  in  sight  and  couldn't  be  hid.  He  was  unable  to  see  why  the  folks 
who  had  money  on  interest  should  be  given  a  special  inducement,  should  be 
rewarded,  so  to  speak,  to  get  them  to  pay  taxes.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  see 
why  they  should  not  be  made  to  pay — and  a  way  found  to  make  them — even 
as  he  had  to  pay.  If  the  small  return  was  cited  it  made  no  impression.  The 
farmer  paid  taxes  on  his  acre  of  land  at  the  assessed  value  and  took  chances 
on  the  return.  If  bad  seasons  or  a  depressed  market  left  him  nothing,  or 
less  than  nothing,  his  taxes  were  not  reduced.  Land  being  valued  at  probably 
double  the  prevailing  rate  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  farmer  who  is  paying 
taxes  at  a  valuation  of  $25  per  acre,  say,  and  getting  a  bale  of  cotton  from 
two  acres,  will  pay  the  full  tax  rate  on  the  acres  even  if  the  cotton  doesn't 
bring  the  cost  of  production. 

Something  should  be  done  about  the  solvent  credits.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  farmer  will  vote  lower  taxes  for  the  money  lender's  invest- 
ments so  the  latter  can  be  honest  if  he  will  and  receive  a  greater  return  on  his 
investment,  while  the  farmer  pays  the  high  rate  on  his  land  and  takes 
chances  on  getting  sufficient  return  to  pay  taxes,  not  to  mention  a  profit. 
There  can  be  no  argument  on  that  point. 

ABOUT   "ATTRACTING"   CAPITAL 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer  for  January  9,  1927.] 

It  is  not  a  very  propitious  time  to  advocate  favoritism  in  taxation  in  North 
Carolina  in  order  to  secure  expansion  in  industry  and  attract  capital  to 
North  Carolina.  The  industrial  growth  of  North  Carolina  has  had  its  greatest 
outburst  under  the  Bickett  amendments  to  the  constitution,  segregating  items 
of  taxation  for  the  state  and  leaving  property  to  the  counties  and  cities.  It  is 
error  to  say  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1868.  In  Bickett's  day  the  whole  system  was  modernized,  and  while 
it  is  not  perfect,  it  has  been  under  that  that  industrial  plants  have  prospered 
and   grown   more   than   ever   before. 

North  Carolina  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  Southern  states  and  by  almost 
any  test  stands  ahead  of  its  sister  states.  To  be  sure,  taxes  have  increased,  but 
people  have  obtained  schools  and  roads  and  other  good  things  for  their  taxes. 
Reductions  should  come  wherever  economies  may  be  effected  without  back- 
ward steps.  Land  cannot  stand  any  increase.  Indeed,  in  the  cotton  country 
the  assessments  will  be  reduced  in  the  strictly  cotton  counties. 

And  yet  there  is  now  a  drive  on  to  secure  special  privilege  in  taxation  to 
those  most  able  to  pay  taxes.  There  is  a  well-organized  propaganda  to  segre- 
gate property  in  the  hands  of  those  who  live  on  their  incomes  and  to  let  it 
pay  taxes  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tax  imposed  upon   visible  property.   It  is 
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based  upon  a  principle  of  favoritism  of  "giving  to  him  that  hath"  and  "taking 
away  from  him  that  hath  not."  In  a  word,  in  order  to  attract  capital  to 
North  Carolina  and  hold  citizens  of  wealth,  we  must  make  a  rate  of  say 
50  cents  or  $1  on  securities  and  bonds  and  stocks  and  solvent  credits  while 
imposing  a  tax  of  $2  to  $3  on  the  homes  and   farms   and   factories. 

If  capital  is  to  be  attracted  only  by  special  privilege,  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  will  elect  to  jog  along  without  attracting  it.  Justice  and  equality 
and  fair  dealing  are  meted  out  to  rich  and  poor  alike  by  our  taxing  laws. 
It  is  burdensome  to  many.  Others,  particularly  those  who  own  nothing  but 
lands  and  homes,  find  taxes  hard  to  pay.  But  they  are  treated  fairly  so  far 
as  laws  are  concerned  and  where  officers  obey  the  law  there  is  no  discrimination. 
Once  pass  an  act  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  certain  property, 
and  the  sense  of  injustice  will  be  aroused  and  will  make  itself  felt  in  a  way 
that  will  not  be  salutary. 

"For  justice  all  seasons  summer  and  every  place  a  temple." 

LET  US  HAVE  A  REMEDY 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  January  18,  1927.] 

Those  who  believe  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  '"Equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privilege  to  none"  applies  to  taxation  are  being  held  up  as  having 
prejudice  against  the  rich.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  No  such  feeling 
exists.  The  state  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  constitutional  tax  methods 
enacted  under  the  Bickett  administration,  gives  equality  and  justice  to  all 
taxpayers.  The  laws  are  not  always  carried  out  equally,  for  assessments  are 
not  equal.  There  are  types  of  property  that  escape  taxation  because  the 
officers  are  not  vigilant  to  collect  and  people  do  not  honestly  give  their 
property  in  for  taxation. 

Tax  laws  and  tax  enforcement  can  be  improved.  But  the  propaganda  set  on 
foot  is  devoted,  if  one  may  judge  by  what  is  inferred,  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  different  rate  of  taxation  for  certain  property  than  is  imposed 
on  other  property.  For  example,  the  only  concrete  suggestion  made  is  that 
a  fixed  rate  of  say  50  cents  or  $1  a  hundred  be  levied  on  money  loaned  and 
excess  of  value  in  corporations  and  like  property  while  visible  property,  such  as 
lands  and  farms  and  homes  and  factory  buildings,  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of 
whatever  rate  is  necessary  to  secure  enough  money  to  run  the  schools  and 
other  expenses  of  government.  If  a  man  in  Raleigh  owns  $5,000  in  money, 
which  he  loans  out,  the  proposition  is  that  he  shall  pay  a  tax  of  50  cents 
or  $1  on  the  hundred  in  taxes.  If  his  neighbor  has  invested  $5,000  in  a  home, 
he  must  pay  $2.70  per  hundred  in  taxes.  The  constitution  denies  any  differ- 
ence in  rate.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  man  with  money  to  loan,  so  heavy  that 
some  do  not  give  it  in  for  taxation.  It  is  equally  heavy  on  the  home  owner 
who  is  compelled  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  cannot  hide  it  when  the  assessor 
comes  around. 

If  those  insisting  upon  change,  intead  of  talking  so  much  about  the  needs 
of  reforms,  and  intimating  that  prejudice  controls,  will  propose  a  concrete 
measure  of  tax  reform  that  will  bear  equally  upon  all  taxpayers,  this  paper 
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will  be  happy  to  join  them  in  its  support.  But  it  will  never  advocate  a  system 
of  taxation  that  imposes  a  higher  tax  rate  on  farms,  homes  and  factory 
buildings  than  is  imposed  on  money  out  on  loan  and  on  excess  corporation 
property. 

Give  us  a  concrete  remedy  that  guarantees  "equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none.'* 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

[Excerpts  from   an   editorial   in   The   Raleigh   News  and   Observer   for  March   3,    1927.] 

Already  one  or  the  other  body  of  the  legislature  has  passed  an  act  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  others  are  pending.  Some  of 
them,  for  example  the  Long  amendment  authorizing  the  legislature  to  make  dis- 
crimination in  the  taxes  paid  on  property,  a  less  rate  on  intangibles  than 
on  farms  or  homes,  is  doomed  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  people  if  it 
should  receive  the  approval  of  the  House.  Cntil  some  way  is  found  to  de- 
crease the  burdensome  tax  on  visible  property  the  people  will  never — and 
should  never — consent  to  a  rate  that  reduces  the  tax  on  intangibles.  The 
chief  argument  for  such  favoritism  is  that  while  farm  owners  and  home 
owners  pay  their  taxes  because  their  property  cannot  be  hidden,  many  owners 
of  intangibles  are  dishonest  and  swear  falsely  to  escape  the  tax  imposed  by 
law.  The  argument  is:  "If  the  state  will  reduce  the  tax  from,  say  $1.50  or 
$2  to  50  cents,  dishonest  men  will  be  made  honest."  Honesty  is  a  principle 
and  dishonesty  lack  of  principle.  If  the  tax  authorities  did  their  duty,  most 
of  the  owners  of  intangibles  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  escape  just 
taxation. 

CORPORATIONS  AND  TAXATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  May  31,   1927.] 

No  wise  man  would  claim  perfection  for  North  Carolina's  system  of 
taxation  or  perfection  in  the  execution  of  the  taxing  laws.  The  truth  is 
that  real  property  in  this  state  bears  an  undue  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  government  and  the  carrying  on  of  schools.  The  system  imposes  upon  home 
owners  and  owners  of  farms  burdens  greater  than  those  imposed  upon  the  own- 
ers of  money,  stocks,  bonds  or  other  intangible  property.  There  was  never  any 
better  example  of  the  fact  that  men  of  wealth  can  legally  escape  taxation 
than  was  brought  out  in  the  recent  litigation  over  the  will  of  the  late  Judge 
George  H.  Brown.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  §550,000,  and  it  is  said  most 
of  his  property  was  invested  in  tax-free  securities.  Much  of  it  was  in  state 
and  county  bonds.  If  there  is  any  criticism  anywhere — and  we  are  making  none 
— it  is  in  the  laws  and  execution  of  them  and  not  of  individuals.  If  the  state 
and  counties  issue  tax-free  bonds,  these  departments  of  government  must 
sell  them,  and  citizens  with  money  are  not  to  be  criticized  who  buy  them 
upon  the  terms  fixed  by  the  sovereigns. 

There  was  some  discussion  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  about 
whether  taxes  in  North  Carolina  were  excessive  on  corporations,  and  an  earnest 
effort  was   made  to  secure   a   repeal   of  the   present   law   which   imposes   what 
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is  called  an  "excess"  tax  on  corporations — that  is,  the  tax  on  the  difference 
between  the  real  property  listed  on  the  tax  books  and  the  real  value  of  the 
stock. 

The  corporate  excess  for  1926  that  had  been  certified  to  the  counties  at  the 
time  the  legislature  was  considering  the  revenue  bill  at  the  last  session  was 
$20,831,723,  as  compared  with  $34,443,977  for  1925.  The  slump  in  corporate 
excess  is  explained  in  several  ways,  one  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  corpora- 
tions moved  their  domicile  out  of  the  state  to  escape  taxation. 

The  bulk  of  the  corporate  excess  as  certified  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier 
counties  of  the  state  is  as  follows: 

County  1926  1925 

Buncombe  $2,278,399  $1,680,997 

Forsyth   818,840  1,250,993 

Guilford    .  1,491,127  8,163,525 

Mecklenburg    2,874,591  3,506,531 

Wake    1,720,262  2,504,117 

If  the  bill  proposed  in  the  last  legislature  had  passed,  Wake  County's 
assessment  on  which  taxes  are  paid  would  be  decreased  this  year  $1,720,262.  As 
practically  all  this  property  exists  in  Raleigh  and  the  rate  of  taxation  paid 
by  Raleigh  corporations  for  city,  county,  school,  etc.,  is  $2.84  per  $100,  the 
loss  to  Wake  County  for  this  year  would  be  $48,855.44. 

The  attempt  to  repeal  that  tax  failed.  It  would  have  transferred  $48,885.44 
taxes  on  lands  and  other  property  listed  in  Wake  County  by  releasing  that 
amount  from  the  taxes  of  corporations.  Wake  County  is,  speaking  broadly, 
one-fortieth  of  the  state.  The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  cost  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  $591,620.93,  or  rather  it  would  have  transferred  that  much 
more  tax  on  lands,  homes  and  other  property.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  discussion,  legislators  were  in  no  mood  at  this  time  to 
exempt  corporations  which  would  automatically  have  increased  the  tax  on  lands. 
The  legislature  did  submit  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  would  give 
power  to  the  legislature  to  levy  one  rate  on  real  property  and  another  rate  on 
stocks,  etc.  That  raises  a  question  which  will  be  debated  next  year. 

LAND  BEARS  THE  BURDEN 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  April  1,  1928.] 

Since  the  day  Governor  Bickett  led  in  the  fight  to  change  the  taxing  laws 
and  "make  tax  books  speak  the  truth,"  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  real 
property  pay  more  than  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  This  was  far 
from  the  intention  of  Governor  Bickett  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  they  gave 
what  they  thought  was  a  guarantee  that  taxes  on  real  property  would  not 
be  increased   more  than   10  per  cent. 

What  has  happened?  By  legislative  act  all  owners  of  stock  in  foreign  cor- 
porations are  now  exempt  from  all  taxation.  This  is  one  reason  people  have 
slackened  on  buying  land  and  are  sending  their  money  outside  of  the  state 
for  investment.  Again,  there  is  no  effective  attempt  to  secure  a  fair  and  full 
listing  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages  for  taxation. 
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The  biggest  job  the  Tax  Commission  has  before  it  is  to  find  the  way  to 
make  invisible  property  pay  as  large  a  proportion  of  taxation  on  its  true 
value  as  land  is  paying.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  it  is  essential  if  real  property 
is  not  to  be  overburdened. 

Leroy  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
shows  that  the  value  of  personal  property  in  North  Carolina  has  shown  a 
steady  decline  on  the  tax  books  since  1910,  while  real  property  has  increased 
its  proportional  burden.  In  1910  the  personal  property  represented  in  value 
49  per  cent  of  all  the  property  in  the  state.  By  1926  it  had  dropped  to  21.3 
per  cent  and  real  property  had  increased  68  per  cent.  Under  the  1927  revalua- 
tion personal  property  represents  only  20.4  per  cent  of  all  property,  while 
real  property  goes  up  to  69.5  per  cent.  Mr.  Martin  thinks  if  personal  property 
were  listed  like  real  property  its  tax  value  would  be  doubled.   He  says: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  real  property  its  division  into 
rural  land  and  buildings  and  other  real  property.  Rural  land  and  buildings 
constitute  32.4  per  cent  of  the  total  property  of  the  state,  while  urban 
property  including  manufacturing  property  outside  incorporated  towns,  con- 
stitutes 37.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1921  these  items  were  very  nearly  equal. 
The  greater  increase  in  real  property  has  taken  place  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state." 

The  moral  is:  The  chief  need  of  tax  reform  is  to  reach  the  invisible  property 
which  is  now,  by  law  and  by  administration,  escaping  its  just  share  of  taxa- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  the  chief  property  value  in  North  Carolina  was  land. 
There  is  not  a  well-informed  man  who  does  not  know  that  today  values  of 
invisible  property  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  in  evidence  every- 
where except  on  the  tax  books. 

FAIRER  TAX  SYSTEM 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  September  9,  1923.] 

The  big  question  that  will  come  before  the  next  General  Assembly  is  to 
devise  a  fairer  system  of  taxation.  The  state  kept  its  word  to  those  who 
pay  income  tax  when  it  put  in  the  constitution  a  provision  that  the  rate 
should  never  exceed  6  per  cent,  but  taxes  have  gone  up  on  farms  and  homes, 
largely  by  the  vote  of  the  people  themselves  for  roads  and  schools  and  by 
the  increase  of  property  for  assessment. 

Today  the  farms  and  homes  are  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  public  expen- 
ditures while  the  owners  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  intangibles  (a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  wealth  of  the  state)  are  escaping  their  fair  share.  Since 
Governor  Bickett's  segregation  measure,  the  legislature  has  exempted  from 
taxation  all  property  invested  in  foreign  or  out-of-state  securities.  This  has 
not  only  denied  proper  revenue  to  the  counties,  cities  and  schools,  thereby 
imposing  heavier  burdens  on  land  and  homes,  but  has  caused  people  to  invest 
their  money  in  outside  securities  instead  of  real  property  in  North  Carolina. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  state  so  indefensible  or  unjust  in  this  decade. 
The  next  legislature   must   right  that  wrong  to   holders  of  farms  and   homes. 

In  the  face  of  that  injustice,  there  is  a  well-oiled  and  well-greased  propa- 
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ganda  in  North  Carolina  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
legislature  to  levy  a  less  tax  rate  on  the  $100  valuation  on  stocks  and  bonds 
than  on  land.  If  it  were  not  seriously  proposed  to  do  this  gross  wrong  and 
injustice  to  owners  of  real  estate  and  give  this  unjustifiable  virtual  subsidy 
to  owners  of  intangible  securities,  it  would  not  be  believed  it  could  be 
seriously  proposed.  Its  passage  would  be  as  indefensible  as  the  Fordney  high 
tariff  taxes. 

The  farmers  and  home  owners  are  demanding  more  consideration,  not  less. 
In  his  campaign  for  the  legislature  M.  H.  Yount,  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  House  in  Catawba,  is  wisely  discussing  taxation.  The  Hickory  Record  has 
the    following: 

"While  different  people  stress  different  reasons  to  justify  their  positions 
on  national  matters,  one  of  the  biggest  issues  in  state  politics  today  is  taxa- 
tion. This  is  a  vital  question  which  must  be  courageously  met  and  equitably 
solved.  Taxes  should  be  based  upon  the  income  producing  power  of  the 
property  taxed.  Whenever  the  taxes  levied  on  any  specific  property  are 
greater  than  the  income  derived  from  that  property,  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
fiscation of  a  portion  of  the  property  itself,  the  portion  confiscated  being  the 
difference  between  the  income  derived  and  the  taxes  levied,  which  will 
eventually  result  in  the  loss  of  the  property  to  the  owner,  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  in  revenue  to  the  state.  Farm  lands  especially  pay  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  income  derived.  Business  and  industry  pay 
taxes  on  the  net  income  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  indebtedness  can 
be  deducted  from  their  solvent  credits,  while  the  owner  of  farm  lands  pays 
on  the  gross  value  of  his  holdings  without  being  allowed  to  deduct  anything 
therefrom  for  his  indebtedness.  In  lean  years  as  well  as  in  years  of  profit, 
land  must  bear  the  same  rate  of  taxes,  and  since  it  must  bear  its  portion  of 
the  taxes  when  it  produces  no  profit,  the  rate  on  it  should  be  lower  than 
the  rate  on  property  which  is  not  required  to  pay  anything  when  no  profit 
is  earned.  Some  other  source  of  revenue  must  be  found  so  as  to  materially 
reduce  the  tax  on  land  if  land  holding  is  to  be  encouraged  and  made  profitable." 

There's  lots  of  sense  and  wisdom  in  the  above.  Other  legislative  candi- 
dates would  do  well  to  begin  to  consider  and  discuss  how  to  relieve  land  of 
some  portion  of  the  tax  burdens  now  levied  upon  it,  with  the  tax  as  high 
when  the  products  must  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  as  when 
farmers  make  money. 

CLUB  DISCUSSES  TAX  AMENDMENT 

[Article  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  2,  1928.] 

The  Raleigh  Farm  Hands  club  found  itself  with  so  little  data  on  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  classify  intangible  taxables  yesterday  that 
it  was  difficult  to  discuss  it  intelligently,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that  it  would  be  wise  to  turn  down  the  amendment  at  the 
next  election.  The  presidential  campaign  has  prevented  discussion  this   year. 

Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  who  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  pointed  out 
that   the   State   Tax   Commission   is   now   preparing   the   most   comprehensive 
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report  on  the  tax  situation  in  the  state  that  has  ever  been  made.  This  data 
will  be  available  for  the  next  legislature,  and  the  constitutional  amendment 
only  gives  the  legislature  the  right  to  classify  intangible  property  for  taxa- 
tion; but  it  was  pointed  out  that  with  this  data  in  hand  the  legislature  might 
want  to  draw  a  different  kind  of  amendment. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  The  Progressive  Farmer,  said  that  it  was  the 
most  baffling  political  problem  with  which  he  had  had  to  deal.  In  principle  it 
is  wrong,  but  it  might  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  both  tangible  and  in- 
tangible property  owners.  Whether  it  would  result  in  bringing  out  for  tax- 
ables  enough  intangible  property  to  relieve  tangible  property,  Dr.  Poe  thought 
was   problematical. 

Dr.  Poe  said  one  or  two  things  ought  to  be  done:  Either  adopt  this  amend- 
ment or  adopt  measures  to  bring  intangibles  from  their  hiding  places  and 
subject  them  to  taxation.  He  was  opposed  to  a  negation.  He  was  likewise 
opposed  to  piece-meal  tax  revision,  and  called  attention  to  the  proposal  for 
forest  segregation.  He  believed  the  time  had  come  for  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  tax  system  in  this  state,  but  he  had  no  program  worked  out 
to  secure  it. 

T.  B.  Parker  opposed  putting  a  premium  on  honesty.  If  a  man  wouldn't 
be  honest  for  two  per  cent  he  doubted  if  he  would  be  honest  for  four  per 
cent.  "You  can't  legislate  honesty  into  a  man,"  he  said. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Forster,  who  has  been  making  investigations  for  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  submitted  data  showing  an  increase  in  the  average  tax  rate  from 
85  cents  in  1921  to  $1.27  in  1927,  a  gain  of  45  per  cent.  Bank  deposits  increased 
41  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  solvent  credits  dropped  from  a  per 
capita  tax  assessment  of  §73.77  to  $59.94. 

Dr.  Forster  drew  no  conclusions.  He  presented  the  figures  and  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  members  that  the 
increase  in  intangibles  came  during  the  revaluation  period  and  that  the 
intangibles  later  began  seeking  hiding  places. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Brown  didn't  agree  with  the  contention  of  Mr.  Parker  that  a 
fair  valuation  of  property  would  not  bring  out  taxables.  He  said  that  many 
people  valued  their  property  low  because  it  was  the  fashion,  and  that  if  a 
different  yardstick  was  applied  to  all,  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
measure  up  to  it.  At  the  same  time  he  lacked  information  and  would  like  to 
have  more  data  before  committing  himself  to  the  amendment. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  was  for  feeding  everybody  out  of  the  same  spoon, 
putting  the  tangible  and  intangible  property  on  the  tax  books,  and  letting 
everybody  enjoy  the  benefits  of  reduced  taxes.  He  would  extend  no  special 
favors  to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  and  he  couldn't  understand  how 
there   could   be   any   objection   to    such   a   program. 

The  Farm  Hands  club  is  an  informal  organization  of  men  interested  in 
farm  problems,  meeting  once  a  month  for  luncheon  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  this  month.  Dr.  Taylor 
named  a  nominating  committee  to  report  then,  composed  of  Dr.  Poe,  Dr. 
Winters   and   George    Ross. 
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TWO  GOOD;  ONE  BAD 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  2,  1928.] 

There  are  three  constitutional  amendments  to  be  voted  on  next  Tuesday. 

1.  One  of  them  authorizes  fair  compensation  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  At  present  legislators  are  not  paid  enough  to  care  for  their  board 
and  room  in  Raleigh.  The  News  and  Observer  favors  an  increase. 

2.  One  authorizes  increasing  the  number  of  superior  court  judges  without 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  solicitors.  There  is  need  from 
time  to  time  of  more  judges,  but  not  of  solicitors.  This  amendment  is  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  judicial  system  and  of  economy.  The  News  and  Observer 
favors  this  amendment. 

3.  The  third  authorizes  the  legislature  to  levy  a  low  rate  of  taxation  on 
stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  while  keeping  up  the  high  tax  rate  on  farms  and 
homes.  It  is  unjust,  iniquitous,  undemocratic  and  would  result  in  increased  tax 
burdens  on  land  in  country  and  town.  It  is  so  undemocratic,  no  true  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat  can  favor  such  favoritism  to  those  who  are  most  able  to 
pay  taxes.  The  home-owner  or  the  farm-owner  who  votes  for  it  will  have 
nobody  to  blame  except  himself  for  high  taxes. 

THEY  NEED  GUARDIANS 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  3,  1928.] 

Every  member  of  a  farm  or  home  who  votes  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  kill  equality  and  open  the  door  to  reduce  taxes  on  intangibles  ought 
to  have  a  guardian  appointed.  The  constitution  requires  equality.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  favoritism.  It  is  a  bribe  to  owners  of  stocks  to  be  honest. 
And  the  bribe  is  at  the  expense  of  the  farm-owner  and  the  home-owner, 
who  must  continue  to  pay  $2  and  more  on  the  $100  while  the  program  is  to 
levy  50  cents  on  the  owners  of  intangibles. 

The  proper  course  is  for  the  legislature  to  enact  a  measure  that  will  put 
both  intangibles  and  tangibles  on  the  tax  books.  No  real  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  this  just  assessment.  It  can  be  done  to  a  much  larger  degree. 
To  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  is  to  take  counsel  of  defeatism.  To  try  and 
tax  land-owners  and  home-owners  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  owner  of 
stocks  and  bonds  is  a  piece  of  favoritism  that  would  make  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Wilson,  and  every  real  Democrat  turn  over  in  his  grave. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  6,  1928.] 

The  voters  will  be  called  upon  today  to  vote  on  three  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  right  direction.  One  of  them  seeks 
to  permit  a  piece  of  privilege  giving  a  low  tax  rate  to  folks  who  lend  out 
money  or  own  stocks,  while  giving  no  relief  to  owners  of  homes  and  farms. 

1.  The  bad  and  indefensible  amendment  is  No.  3,  and  it  proposes  to 
amend  section  3  of  article  5  of  the  constitution.  If  this  should  be  favored  by 
the  people  in  their  votes  today  it  would  destroy  the  legal  and  constitutional 
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uniformity  and  equality  in  taxation  which  has  always  prevailed  in  North 
Carolina.  These  amendments  ought  to  read: 

Amendments  to  reduce  taxation  on  those  most  able  to  pay  taxes  and  vm- 
pose  higher  taxation  upon  all  owners  of  farms  and  homes  and  factories  and 
all  other  risible  property;  or.  To  exempt  all  people  with  money  to  loan  or  to 
invest  in  stocks  and  continue  heavy  tax  rates  upon  all  farm  owners  and  upon 
all  home  owners. 

It  is  the  clear  inescapable  meaning  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  empower 
the  General  Assembly  to  make  sheep  of  the  owners  of  mortgages  and  stocks 
and  to  make  goats  of  all  who  own  property  that  furnishes  employment  and 
turns  out  the  products  of  the  farms  and  factories.  It  means  that  the  General 
Assembly  can  do  in  this  state  the  inequitable  thing  that  is  done  in  some 
other  commonwealths;  that  is,  make  a  fixed  tax  rate  of  50  cents  on  the  $100 
on  all  intangible  property  and  continue  the  rate  from  $2  to  $2.50  on  all 
visible  property. 

The  argument  for  the  amendment  is  that  those  whose  money  is  invested  in 
invisible  property  do  not  list  it  for  taxation — that  they  are  dishonest,  but  if 
they  are  given  a  very  low  tax  rate,  presto  change,  they  will  become  honest 
overnight,  and  list  property  that  has  heretofore  escaped  taxation.  They  are 
to  be  bribed  to  make  honest  returns.  Undoubtedly  a  very  low  rate  would 
bring  some  of  this  property  out  of  hiding.  But  where  is  the  justice  of  re- 
warding one  class  of  property  owners  for  honesty  and  penalizing  another 
class?  The  remedy  for  the  large  amount  of  intangible  property  which  now 
escapes  taxation  is  to  adopt  machinery  that  will  get  this  property  now 
escaping  taxation  and  to  put  the  listing  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how 
and  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  evil.  Proper  laws  and  proper  officials  can 
end  much  of  the  present  dishonest  evasion.  Another  thing  that  should  be  done, 
and  it  will  reduce  taxes  on  farms  and  homes  is  to  restore  the  law  taxing 
foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  Its  repeal  was  an  undemocratic  piece  of  favoritism 
and  without  excuse  or  justification. 

Section  3  of  article  5  of  the  constitution  directs  the  General  Assembly 
that  "Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits, 
investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies  or  otherwise,  and  also 
all  real  and  personal  property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money."  Explaining 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  today,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Nash  says: 

"The  amendment  to  this  section  changes  it  materially.  The  rule  of  uni- 
formity required  in  the  old  section  is  eliminated  entirely  except  as  to  real 
property  and  tangible  personal  property  as  follows: 

"The  rate  of  taxation  on  real  property  and  tangible  personal  property 
shall  be  uniform  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the 
tax" — then  comes  the  vital  feature  of  the  amendment — "but  intangible  per- 
sonal property  may  be  classified  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  rate  of  tax  throughout  the  state  for  each  class. 

"The  object  of  this  new  provision  is  to  permit  a  different  rate  of  taxation 
for  intangible  personal  property  such  as  bonds,  notes,  investments  in  stock, 
and  all  other  choses  in  action  from  that  imposed  upon  tangible  real  and  per- 
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sonal  property.  It  is  said  that  the  universal  experience  of  imposing  a  moderate 
rate  of  tax  upon  what  is  known  as  solvent  credits  results  in  increasing  largely 
the  amount  of  such  solvent  credits  given  in  for  taxation.  This  amendment 
too  seems  to  permit  a  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  solvent  credits. 
The  home  exemption  feature  of  the  existing  section  is  entirely  stricken  out 
but  that  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  in- 
comes is  identical  in  every  particular  with  the  part  of  the  old  section  that  deals 
with  this   subject.   .   .   ." 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  is  "Equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privilege  to  none.''  Upon  that  doctrine  was  the  party  es- 
tablished. Upon  adherence  to  it  the  Democratic  party  has  won  all  its  victories 
and  rendered  every  service  to  its  honor  and  glory.  Departure  from  that 
principle  in  any  particular  is  indefensible.  And  particularly  so  in  North 
Carolina  now  when  the  farmers  and  home  owners  are  complaining  of  the 
heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  their  homes  and  farms.  Every  Democrat  must 
vote  to  kill  No.  3  unless  he  or  she  repudiates  Jefferson.  Every  Republican 
must  vote  against  it  unless  he  or  she  repudiates  Lincoln. 

KILLED  AMENDMENT  FOR  PRIVILEGE 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  10,  1928.] 

North  Carolina  may  make  mistakes  at  times  and  cast  a  large  protest  vote, 
but  Jefferson  was  right  when  he  said  of  it  a  century  or  more  ago:  "North 
Carolina  is  fixed  and  forward."  It  is  Jeffersonian,  too,  in  spirit  and  in  prin- 
ciple. That  was  manifest  in  the  election  on  Tuesday  with  reference  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  the  General  Assembly  to  give  favoritism 
to  one  class  of  property  owners.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  end  the 
"equality"  in  the  constitution  and  give  authority  to  the  legislature,  for 
example,  to  impose  a  fixed  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  $100  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages and  invisible  property,  while  leaving  an  average  tax  of  $2  on  the  $100  on 
all  farms  and  homes  and  visible  property.  The  very  suggestion  of  this 
discrimination  was  contrary  to  the  most  elementary  principle  of  justice  and 
equality.  Quite  a  number  of  votes  were  secured  for  it  in  some  cities  by  mark- 
ing the  ballot  "for"  and  handing  it  out  with  the  regular  Democratic  ticket. 
But,  whenever  the  people  gave  consideration  to  it,  they  gave  it  the  solar 
plexus  it  richly  deserved. 

There  is  need  of  changes  and  improvements  in  the  listing  of  taxes,  but 
no  sound  reason  for  discriminating  against  those  who  own  homes  and  farms. 
They  now  bear  too  large  a  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  wise  legis- 
lators are  those  who  will  find  a  way  to  relieve  them  and  not  give  exceptions 
to  the  holder  of  visible  securities. 

DO  THEY  DISCRIMINATE? 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  20,  1928.] 

We  are  told  that  voters  are  wholly  indifferent  to  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  taking  not  enough  interest  in  them  to  study  the  merits  or  de- 
merits. This   is   so  often  the  case   as   to  a   majority  as   to   give   grounds   for 
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accepting  this  theory.  But  about  the  time  you  accept  it.  something  happens 
to  shake  that  conclusion.  In  the  recent  election  three  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted. The  first  was  so  clear — to  give  decent  pay  to  legislators — that  it  was 
believed  it  would  pass  by  a  large  majority,  though  it  had  been  twice  defeated. 
This  year  by  a  narrow  margin  it  was  adopted.  The  second  was  to  permit  the 
legislature  to  increase  the  number  of  superior  court  judges  without  at  the 
same  time  appointing  more  solicitors  when  not  needed.  That  was  killed. 
Many  did  not  understand  it.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  explain  it,  and  many 
voters  doubtless  thought  it  was  direction  to  increase  the  number  of  public 
officers.  The  third  was  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  make  a  different  rate 
on  stocks  and  mortgages  than  the  rate  assessed  on  lands  and  homes.  Though 
more  effort  was  put  forth  in  behalf  of  that  measure  than  any  other,  it  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  If  it  had  been  freely  debated,  the  majority 
against  it  would  have  been  larger. 

The  voters  are  more  discriminating  than  most  people  think,  and  these  votes 
prove  it. 

TAX   COMMISSION   FINDINGS 
[Excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  January  10,  1929.] 

The  legislators  have  come  to  Raleigh  chiefly  desirous  of  finding  some  way 
to  secure  a  fairer  division  of  the  burdens  of  government  between  the  owners 
of  various  kinds  of  property.  The  report  of  the  Tax  Commission,  which  con- 
tains exhaustive  tables  and  a  world  of  information  and  statistics,  will  be 
invaluable  to  legislators  and  others  interested  in  the  uppermost  question  of 
taxation.  It  is  an  able  report  showing  thorough  knowledge  of  tax  conditions 
and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  commission.  It  should  be  studied  carefully, 
for  the  commission  and  its  secretary  have  made  a  thorough  survey  and  com- 
pressed important  information  into  a  comprehensive  study.  Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  the  report  is  that  real  property  pays  two-thirds  of  all 
the  expenses  of  counties,  districts,  cities  and  towns.  It  has  reached,  says  the 
commission,  "the  reasonable  limit.''  In  view  of  the  fact  that  though  invisible 
property  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  owners  of  real  property  pay 
most  of  the  tax,  they  naturally  think  their  proportion  has  reached  more 
nearly  "the  unreasonable  limit."  The  time  was  when  the  bulk  of  property  in 
North  Carolina  consisted  of  lands,  houses,  factories.  Today  that  has  changed. 
The  bulk  of  the  property,  particularly  the  paying  property,  is  embraced  under 
what  is  called  "intangibles."  And  that  species  of  property  except  when  owned 
by  fairly  small  corporations,  escapes  taxation.  A  man  who  owns  $100,000 
more  or  less  of  stocks  in  any  foreign  corporation  does  not  pay  a  penny  towards 
schools,  roads,  health,  or  any  other  expense  of  government  in  the  way  of  direct 
tax.  At  the  same  time  the  law  compels  the  owner  of  lands  and  business  houses 
and  homes  to  pay  from  two  to  three  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  each  $100. 

The  taxing  laws  in  North  Carolina  except  the  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
are  about  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  intangible  property  became  so 
valuable.  The  result  is  that  property  that  can  be  seen  pays  by  far  a  larger 
portion  of  the  public  expenses  than  it  should.  The  commission  fails  to  make 
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a  concrete  recommendation  to  change  this  injustice,  though  as  to  the  present 
bank  exemptions  and  the  absurdly  low  taxes  on  power  companies,  and  in 
other  particulars  they  point  in  the  right  direction.  However,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  so  much  to  point  out  remedies  as  it  is  to  point  out 
conditions.  It  is  for  the  legislators  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  All  land,  or 
practically  all,  is  assessed.  The  commission,  however,  points  out  that  there  is 
$5,000,000  of  taxes  on  real  property  that  is  uncollected.  That  is  a  serious 
situation.  It  calls  for  remedy.  It  is  due  in  part  to  very  high  taxes  in  some  counties 
and  to  failure  of  officers  to  press  collections  when  the  tax  books  first  come 
into  their  hands,  and  in  some  places  to  the  hard  conditions  that  prevail  among 
land  owners  due  to  the  lack  of  prosperity  of  agriculture.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding provisions  to  see  to  the  collection  of  taxes  assessed  on  property  there 
is  just  as  much  need,  even  more,  to  see  that  no  property  escapes  taxation. 
To  this  end  two  things  are  of  the  first  importance: 

1.  A  marked  change  in  the  law,  or  its  execution,  as  to  the  listing  of  in- 
tangibles for  taxation.  Every  acre  of  land  goes  on  the  tax  books.  How  many 
millions  of  intangibles  are  unlisted?  No  serious  and  systematic  and  effective 
method  is  employed  to  secure  such  assessment.  Instead,  there  has  been  an 
unsuccessful  propaganda  to  secure  further  favoritism  towards  intangibles. 
The  people  demand  equality  and  the  first  step  is  to  secure  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  assessment  of  money  loaned,  money  on  hand,  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  etc. 

2.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  North  Carolina  money 
invested  in  the  stocks  of  foreign  corporations.  Ownership  of  such  property 
constitutes  a  favored  class  in  North  Carolina.  It  pays  no  taxes  of  any  kind. 
A  law  enacted  six  years  ago  exempted  from  taxation  stocks  in  foreign  cor- 
porations. As  a  result,  such  investments  have  been  stimulated  to  the  hurt  of 
investments  in  farm  lands  and  business  houses  and  homes.  This  exemption 
not  only  sets  up  a  favored  class  but  imposes  higher  tax  upon  visible  property. 
No  real  reform  that  does  not  restore  this  property  to  the  tax  books  will 
restore  justice  in  taxation. 

The  worst  thing  in  the  report  is  the  recommendation  to  re-submit  the 
amendment  to  favor  owners  of  stocks  and  mortgages  at  the  expense  of  owners 
of  lands  and  homes.  Such  amendment  was  submitted  and  defeated  in  Novem- 
ber. It  would  have  been  defeated  more  overwhelmingly  if  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed. The  commission  would  add  that  the  legislature  might  also  tax  tracts  of 
forests  at  a  lower  rate  than  farms  and  homes.  Such  suggestion  of  favoritism 
is  regrettable,  but  as  the  people  in  November  forbade  any  such  injustice  this 
legislature  is  impotent  to  practice  it.  If  any  plan  to  impose  a  lower  rate  on 
one  species  of  property  than  on  another  is  submitted,  the  "fixed  and  forward" 
voters  will  bury  it  so  deep  it  cannot  be  resurrected. 

Some  of  the  suggestions,  such  as  change  in  the  taxation  of  light  and  power 
companies  and  banks  deserve  special  consideration,  for  they  disclose  a  deep 
study  and  point  out  how  other  inequalities  in  taxation  can  be  ended. 
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THE  GRAVE  TAX  SITUATION 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  February  5,  1920.] 

The  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  General  Assembly  is  the  problem 
of  taxation.  When  Governor  Bickett  carried  through  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  segregate  property  for  taxation  as  between  the  state  and  the 
lesser  units  of  government,  his  proper  slogan  was,  "Let  the  tax  books  speak 
the  truth.''  Since  the  adoption  of  that  amendment,  the  counties,  cities,  towns 
and  special  districts  have  derived  all  their  revenue  from  tax  on  property,  and 
nearly  all  from  real  property,  as  there  has  been  no  effective  machinery  or 
effort  to  secure  the  placing  of  intangibles  on  the  tax  list.  On  the  contrary, 
legislation  has  exempted  all  investments  in  out-of-state  corporations  from  taxes 
of  all  kinds,  though  that  source  was  expected  to  contribute  its  share  when 
Governor  Bickett  led  the  fight  for  segregation.  Since  that  time  the  state  has 
derived  its  revenue  from  income  tax,  licenses,  franchises,  and  like  taxes. 

The  result  has  turned  out  very  differently  from  what  was  expected.  During 
the  campaign,  Governor  Bickett  and  all  the  leaders  for  the  change  made  two 
promises  to  the  people  if  they  would  adopt  the  amendment  to  the  constitution: 

1.  That  the  tax  on  incomes  should  never  be  higher  than  <i  per  cent  and 
that  guarantee  was  placed  in  the  constitution.  The  legislature  has  not  levied 
up  to  6  per  cent. 

2.  That  the  tax  on  lands  and  intangibles  should  not  be  over  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  tax  then  levied.  The  lands  were  assessed  in  a  period  of  in- 
flation and  Governor  Bickett  and  his  associates  confidently  believed  such  just 
assessment  would  in  fact  reduce  the  tax  rate.  When  the  havoc  of  deflation 
came,  there  was  reassessment  with  some  reductions.  Since  that  time  the  tax 
rate  on  homes  and  stores  and  other  buildings  in  cities  and  towns  and  on 
farms  have  gone  up,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  as  promised,  but  100  per  cent, 
and  in  some  counties  much  more.  To  be  sure,  some  of  this  increase  the  people 
have  voted  on  themselves  for  better  schools  and  better  roads,  and  city  and 
county  authorities  and  the  legislature  have  authorized  further  increases. 

The  changes  in  conditions  have  all  worked  in  favor  of  the  state  government. 
Though  its  expenses  have  greatly  increased,  its  revenues  have  kept  pace  with- 
out imposing  undue  burdens  on  industry  or  incomes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
reduction  in  farm  prices,  the  lack  of  demand  for  farm  property,  and  the  dis- 
crimination against  real  estate  have  co-operated  to  make  the  county  and  city 
burdens  so  heavy  that  owners  of  real  property  are  up  in  arms  demanding 
relief.  This  demand  cannot  be  ignored  by  this  General  Assembly.  It  can  be 
met  only  by  a  better  system  of  taxation,  putting  taxes  on  sources  heretofore 
exempt  or  undertaxed,  and  letting  such  new  sources  serve  to  relieve  the 
owners  of  real  property.  Governor  Gardner's  use  of  the  increased  gasoline  tax 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is  only  the  first  step.  Others  must  be 
taken.  The  Tax  Commission  made  a  few  good  suggestions,  but  really  did  not 
go  into  the  root  of  the  matter. 

In  today's  News  and  Observer  space  is  given  to  a  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  by  Dr.  James  M.  Parrott,  a  leading  surgeon  and 
publicist  of   Kinston.   He  lives  in  a   rich  agricultural  section   hard   hit  by  the 
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high  taxes  on  land,  and  he  knows  the  real  feeling  of  landowners  in  city  and 
in  country.  He  discusses  the  question  in  a  broad  way.  He  shows  that  the  real 
trouble  is  not  due  to  general  extravagance,  though  he  stresses  the  need  of 
lopping  off  any  unnecessary  expenditures.  He  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the 
remedy  is  not  in  denying  children  good  school  advantages. 

Dr.  Parrott  puts  his  hand  with  the  unerring  precision  of  a  skilled  surgeon 
on  the  sore  spot.  It  is  that  many  millions  of  intangibles  pay  no  taxes  at  all 
in  North  Carolina,  thus  doubling  the  burden  on  those  who  own  real  estate,  and 
the  failure  to  relieve  land  by  taxing  those  luxuries  which  should  bear  a  part 
in  education  and  road  building.  This  study  by  Dr.  Parrott  is  commended 
to  all  thoughtful  citizens,  to  all  legislators,  and  particularly  to  the  members 
of  the  finance  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  who  are  seeking  the  best 
ways  and  means  to  meet  what  Dr.  Parrott  truly  calls  "a  grave  tax  situation." 
It  is  difficult,  but  it  can  be  met  in  a  way  to  insure  relief  if  property  now  un- 
taxed is  reached,  and  inheritances  and  incomes  are  fully  taxed  and  reached, 
and  luxuries  are  made  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  schools,  roads,  courts,  and 
other  governmental  functions. 

DEPRESSING  REAL  ESTATE 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  September  21,  1929.] 

Realtor  Taylor,  of  Winston-Salem,  points  out  the  need  for  tax  equalization. 
On  all  sides  we  hear  arguments  for  a  change  in  laws  so  that  there  may  be 
legal  exemptions  of  the  solvent  credits  and  securities  from  equal  taxation. 
Visible  property  is  paying  the  chief  burden  and  property  that  can  be  hidden 
is  escaping  its  fair  share.  The  business  of  the  Tax  Commission  is  to  find  a 
way  to  put  the  tax  on  the  property  that  is  paying  best  so  that  land  and 
houses  in  country  and  town  may  be  relieved  of  their  heavy  burden.  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  this  illustration,  which  could  be  multiplied   a  thousand  times: 

"As  tax  supervisor  for  several  years  for  this  county,  one  thing  impressed 
me  and  that  was  the  number  of  people  worth  $100,000  or  more  in  corporate 
securities  whose  total  tax  to  the  county  was  less  than  the  man  who  owned  a 
modest  $7,500  home.  On  its  face  there  seems  to  be  nothing  fair  in  such  a 
system  of  taxation.  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  system,  plus  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  rediscount  only  those  notes  secured  in  the  main  by 
stocks  as  collateral,  the  owners  of  real  estate  have  been  made  to  suffer 
heavy  losses." 

Why  is  there  little  activity  in  real  estate  and  hectic  activity  in  stocks?  The 
chief  reason  is  that  real  estate  pays  tax  on  a  high  valuation  and  officials 
make  no  effort  to  tax  stocks  and  solvent  credits.  The  remedy  is,  not  a  lower 
rate  of  taxation  on  property  already  escaping  by  false  statements,  which 
would  increase  the  tax  on  real  estate,  but  to  devise  a  plan  to  tax  all  property 
equally.  Any  other  method  is  not  only  wrong  in  principle  but  is  destined  to 
further  depress  real  estate.  Realtors  and  property  owners  who  do  not  see  this 
are   blind. 
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THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEM 

[Editorial  in  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  November  1,  1929.] 

The  Massachusetts  senator  contends  that  76V2  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes 
collected  in  the  state  falls  on  real  estate  and  tangible  property,  that  intangible 
property  now  escaping  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  real  property. 
He  declares  that  "One-fourth  of  the  total  wealth  in  Massachusetts  is  bear- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  tax  burden;  and,  stated  conversely,  three-fourths  of  the 
total  wealth  is  bearing  only  one-fourth  of  the  tax  burden.''  The  intangible 
distribution  is  due,  he  explains,  to  the  fact  that  tangible  property  values  have 
increased  only  about  50  per  cent  in  the  past  decade  while  intangible  values 
during  the  same  period  have  increased  265  per  cent. 

SAYS  STATE  MUST  TAP  NEW  REVENUE  SOURCES 

[News  article  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  August  14,  1928.] 

North  Carolina  must  find  other  sources  of  taxation  if  it  is  to  build  up 
an  educational  system  of  the  first  class,  said  Josephus  Daniels,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  in  an  address  Saturday  before  the  Appalachian  Teachers' 
College. 

Mr.  Daniels  praised  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  education  in  this 
state  in  the  last  few  years,  but  he  said  that  much  is  yet  to  be  done  to  raise 
the  state  school  system  to  the  rank  that  North  Carolina  deserves.  To  do  this, 
he  said,  the  state  must  have  money. 

"The  real  wealth  of  North  Carolina  has  not  been  touched  by  taxation," 
he  said.  "We  see  a  man  worth  a  million  dollars.  His  tangible,  taxable  property 
may  not  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  The  other  $900,000  will  be 
the  intangible  assets  that  cannot  be  reached  under  the  present  system  of 
taxation. 

"We  made  our  highway  system  self-supporting  by  placing  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  asking  that  tax  for  highways  alone.  As  a  result,  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  highway  systems  in  the  country  and  have  opened  to  the  outside  world 
sections  of  the  state  that  were  formerly  isolated. 

"By  a  similar  plan  of  establishing  a  sales  tax  or  some  other  tax  and  using 
the  proceeds  for  schools  and  schools  alone,  we  could  soon  make  our  educa- 
tional system  self-supporting  and  rank  in  schools,  as  we  do  in  highways. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  this.  There  is  no  moral  or 
logical  reason  why  the  child  in  the  remotest  country  community  should  not 
have  equal  educational  advantage  with  the  child  in  the  most  prosperous  city." 

ILLINOIS'  NEW  TAX  AMENDMENT 

[Excerpts  from   an   article  by  George  G.  Tunell,   in   the   Illinois  Journal   of  Commerce, 

February,   1920.  Reprinted  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax 

Association,  Volume  11,  No.  6,  page  172,  March,   1926.] 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  the  legislature  of  Illinois  should  not 
be  given  the  broad  power  to  classify  property  for  taxation.  There  is  no  sound 
economic  basis  for  classification.  The  advocates  of  classification  assume  as  a 
matter   that    requires   no   discussion    that   some   classes    of   property   are   more 
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productive  of  revenue  than  other  classes  and  that  the  gradations  rise  like 
a  terraced  vineyard  and  have  a  large  measure  of  permanancy.  This  assump- 
tion, however,  runs  smack  up  against  the  fundamental  proposition  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  science  of  economics  that  the  flow  of  capital  is  constantly 
at  work  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  which,  however,  is  being  constantly 
disturbed  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another.  Who  can  say  in  general 
and  in  the  long  run  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  land  in  the  country 
rather  than  in  the  city  or  to  buy  a  mill  rather  than  a  mine  or  to  engage  in 
banking  rather  than  merchandising? 

The  amendment  to  give  the  legislature  power  to  classify  property  for 
taxation  would,  if  adopted,  subject  its  members  at  every  session  to  pressure 
and  influence  from  the  various  interests  representing  the  different  kinds  of 
property.  There  might  be  a  never-ending  struggle  between  the  different 
economic  groups  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  which  would  be  especially 
marked  when  any  particular  group  fell  into  a  state  of  financial  depression. 
The  outcome  of  these  struggles  might  result  in  inequality  more  unjust  and 
destructive  than  anything  that  is  likely  to  come  about  under  the  present  con- 
stitutional rule  of  uniformity  of  assessments. 
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The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  sending:  <»pt  of 
the  State  annually  for  the  purchase  /f  rood  and 
feedstuffs  in  excess  of  $250,000,000.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  colossal  drain  upon  our  resources 
and  earnings  may  be  obtained  from  some  simple 
comparative  statistics.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  total  property  tax,  town  and 
county,  for  four  years.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  North  Carolina  has  spent  on  roads  over  a  10-year 
period.  It  amounts  to  $81  annually  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state,  or  more  than  $400 
for  the  average  family. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  economically  unsound, 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  wholly  unnecessary. 
With  the  exception  of  tropical  fruits  and  spices, 
North  Carolina  can,  by  intelligent  application  and 
planning,  produce  every  foodstuff  consumed  by 
man  and  beast  and  now  largely  purchased  from 
outside  markets.  Our  almost  incomparable  soil  and 
climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  beans,  celery,  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  apples,  peaches  and  all  the  great  secon- 
dary crops  of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  milk  and  butter. 
No  state  in  the  American  Union  is  better  equipped 
by  nature  to  live  at  home,  and  no  state  is  more 
dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  almost  every 
food  necessity.  We  dissipate  what  might  easily  be 
converted  into  a  gigantic  surplus  to  meet  this  an- 
nual deficit  in  the  realm  of  elementary  production. 
Money  that  could  be  spent  for  better  schools  and 
homes  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
goes  for  food  and  feedstuffs,  of  a  frequently  infe- 
rior quality,  when  almost  everything  we  need  could 
be  economically  produced  on  our  own  farms  and  in 
our  own  gardens. — Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner. 

If  I  were  Czar  of  North  Carolina,  instead  of 
Governor,  I  would  issue  an  edict  declaring  that 
from  and  after  five  years  from  date  any  man  who 
imported  into  North  Carolina  any  corn  meal,  wheat 
or  flour,  beef  or  bacon,  should  forthwith  be  hanged 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Of  course,  in  the  beginning  I  would  be  denounced 
as  an  infamous  tyrant;  but  after  the  law  had  been 
in  effect  ten  years  the  richest  state  in  the  Union 
would  build  a  monument  to  me  as  the  financial 
redeemer  of  my  people. — Gov.  Thomas  W.  Bickett. 
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FOREWORD 
Pacx  W.  Wager 

For  fourteen  years  the  North  Carolina  Club  has  been  in  existence,  and 
each  year  its  members  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  and  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  state's  civic,  social,  and  economic  problems.  Each  year 
the  studies  are  related  to  a  central  theme  and  the  papers  read  before  the 
club   are  assembled   in  a  yearbook. 

Last  year  the  theme  selected  was  "Country  Life  in  North  Carolina,"  and 
eleven  papers  presented  are  included  in  this  volume.  Three  addresses  before 
the  club  during  the  year  were  not  reduced  to  manuscript.  These  were  "A 
Need  for  Two-Arm  Farming  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer;  "Some  Plans  for  Farm  Relief,"  by  Carl  C.  Taylor 
of  State  College;  and  "Public  Welfare  in  Rural  North  Carolina"  by  Roy  M. 
Brown  of  the  University.  A  paper  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  on  "Public  Health 
in  Rural  North  Carolina"  is  omitted  here  because  it  is  being  published  as  a 
part  of  his  volume — North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social. 

To  give  an  adequate  picture  of  country  life  in  the  state  would  require  a 
larger  volume  and  one  covering  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  could  be 
attempted  in  this  yearbook.  Such  a  volume  should  also  contain  many  illustra- 
tions ;  none  at  all  could  be  included  in  this  volume  because  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  printing  cost  at  a  minimum. 

A  complete  picture  of  country  life  in  North  Carolina  contains  much  that 
is  ugly.  Many  of  our  North  Carolina  farmers  are  desperately  poor,  live  in 
wretched  houses,  and  are  scantily  provided  with  even  the  necessities  of  life. 
There  is  poverty,  illiteracy,  uncouthness,  narrowness,  excessive  individualism. 
Tenancy  and  cash  crop  farming  have  failed  to  produce  prosperity,  culture, 
or  social  unity.  There  is  much  in  our  rural  life  that  is  unwholesome  and  ob- 
structive to  social  progress.  The  general  level  of  country  civilization  in  the 
state  is   not  as  high  as  that  of  some  other   rural   states. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  great  changes,  however,  and  there  are  many 
evidences  of  progress  as  well  as  conditions  pregnant  with  possibilities.  A  net- 
work of  good  roads  is  destroying  isolation,  provincialism,  sectionalism,  and  is 
unifying  the  state.  Automobiles,  telephones,  and  radios  have  great  socializing 
values.  Consolidated  rural  schools  are  not  only  improving  the  quality  of  rural 
education  but  are  enlarging  the  rural  neighborhood  and  multiplying  the  con- 
tacts of  country  people.  Four-H  clubs  are  imbuing  the  youth  with  the  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Industrialization  and  urbanization  are  furnishing  a  market 
for  surplus  labor  and  farm  products.  A  broader  sympathy  and  a  finer  social 
spirit  are  manifested  in  such  things  as  juvenile  courts,  an  improved  type  of 
county  home,  public  health  activities,  and  home  demonstration  work.  The 
fundamental  weaknesses  now  are  economic.  The  farmers  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The  type  of  agriculture  that  is 
carried  on  does  not  result  in  the  retention  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, or  even  in  the  community  in  which  produced. 
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More  livestock  and  more  diversity  in  crops  are  the  principal  keys  to  greater 
agricultural  prosperity.  The  demonstrations  of  the  county  agents,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  writings  of  the  agricultural  journals,  the 
lessons  of  the  master  farmer,  and  the  leadership  of  Governor  Gardner  are  em- 
phasizing this  fact,  and  it  may  be  that  twenty  years  from  now  a  volume  on 
country  life  in  North  Carolina  can  be  written  which  will  portray  a  rural 
civilization  such  as  ought  to  be  found  in  a  state  so  favored  by  nature. 

THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  contestant  making  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of  information 
affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  last  college  year  was  won  by 
Mr.  Marion  R.  Alexander,  of  Buncombe  County,  whose  paper  on  "Rural  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


PHYSICAL  AREAS  AND  SOME  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA* 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
33°  50'  and  36°  33'  north  latitude  and  between  75°  and  84°  26'  west  longi- 
tude, thus  having  a  total  width  from  north  to  south  of  nearly  200  miles  and 
from  east  to  west  of  over  500  miles.  Its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  con- 
form largely  to  the  great  natural  confines  of  sea  and  mountains — the  former 
with  its  curving  shore  line  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length,  while  the  latter 
trends  northeast  to  southwest  along  the  crest  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  sys- 
tem for  over  200  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  mainly  conventional  lines,  the  former  a  (nearly)  due  east  and  west 
line  about  325  miles  in  length  and  the  southern  a  broken  line  about  375  miles  in 
length.  The  total  area  of  the  state  is  52,286  square  miles,  of  which  3,620  square 
miles  are  water. 

North  Carolina  is  divided  into  four  social-economic  provinces,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  four  distinct  geographic  areas.  These  geographic 
areas  from  east  to  west  are  Tidewater,  West  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont,  and 
Mountain.  The  Tidewater  and  West  Coastal  Plain  are  often  spoken  of  as 
one  area,  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  whole  area  is  of  the  same  general  origin, 
but  there  are  two  distinct  social-economic  regions.  There  runs  across  the 
state,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  the  shore  line,  what  is  known  as  the  fall 
line,  cutting  the  state  into  two  regions  of  about  equal  size.  East  of  this 
line  the  soils  are  of  sedimentary  origin;  west  of  it  they  are  mainly  of  igneous 
origin.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  is  divided  into  two  great  soil  or 
physical  provinces,  the  east  and  the  west,  and  this  fact  has  been  an  enormous 
factor  throughout  the  history  of  the  state.  It  is  no  less  important  today  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  No  other  state  on  the  Alantic  seaboard  is  so  clearly 
marked  off  into  geographic  and  social-economic  provinces.  The  East  is  more 
or  less  clearly  divided  into  two  provinces  of  about  equal  size;  the  West  is 
definitely  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  Piedmont  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Mountain  region. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Proper 

The  Coastal  Plain  is  the  name  applied  to  the  low  and  partially 
submerged  area  of  varying  width  that  is  confined  between  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau  on  the  west  and  the  continental  shelf  on  the  east.  Its 
western  boundary  passes  through  Northampton,  Warren,  Halifax, 
Franklin,  Wake,  Johnston,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Anson 
counties.  It  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions — a  submerged  or  sub- 
marine division  and  an  emerged  or  subaerial  division,  the  seashore 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  them.  This  line  of  demarcation, 
although  apparently  fixed,  is  in  reality  very  changeable,  for  during  the 


•Adapted  from  a  section  of  a  forth-coming  volume  entitled  North  Carolina:  Economic 
and  Social,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  For  a  fuller  presentation  of  this  subject, 
see  this  volume. 
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geologic  ages  which  are  past  it  has  migrated  back  and  forth  across 
the  Coastal  Plain,  at  one  time  occupying  a  position  well  over  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  and  at  another  far  out  at  sea.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  the  land  by 
the  slow  subsidence  of  the  latter,  but  the  period  embraced  by  a  few 
generations  of  men  is  too  short  in  which  to  measure  this  change.1 

Along  the  western  margin  the  Coastal  Plain  is  often  hilly,  the  streams 
frequently  cutting  through  the  softer  Coastal  Plain  deposits  to  the  harder 
rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  below.  Several  of  the  more  important  cities 
of  the  South  are  located  on  the  fall  line,  which  marks  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  rivers.  In  North  Carolina  the  rivers,  as  they  enter  the  softer  sedi- 
mentary soils,  cut  into  them,  the  result  being  rapids  that  have  been  harnessed 
for   the   development   of   electric    power.    Roanoke    Rapids    is    an    illustration. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  Coastal  Plain  is  the  famous  Sand  Hill 
country.  The  Sand  Hills  often  appear  as  outliers  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
where  they  attain  elevations  of  from  400  to  500  feet.  These  Sand  Hills  were 
probably  formed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  sand  dunes  along  the 
"banks"    today. 

East  of  the  Fall  Line,  the  country  declines  in  altitude,  passing  from 
one  broad  plain  or  terrace  to  another  until  it  approaches  tide-level, 
when  it  embraces  swamps,  marshes,  bays,  and  sounds  over  wide  areas 
■ — the  whole  surface  for  more  than  50  miles  inland  from  Hatteras 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  being  less  than  20  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ocean  is  walled  off  from  this  low  region  by  a  long  linear  chain  of  sand 
islands  or  dunes,  ranging  from  75  to  100  feet  and  upwards  in  height 
and  separated  in  half  a  score  of  places  by  inlets  which  connect  the 
sounds  with  the  ocean.  The  total  width  of  the  plain  reaches  125  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  two-fifths  that  of  the  state,  exceeding  20,000  square 
miles  and  embracing  wholly  or  in  part  42  counties.2 

For  50  miles  or  so  the  continental  shelf  slopes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
submarine  part  of  North  Carolina  constituting  an  area  of  approximately  15,000 
square  miles. 

The  submarine  division  of  North  Carolina  consists  of  one  terrace;  the 
subaerial  division  of  six.  These  terraces  are  the  products  of  the  numerous 
incursions  and  excursions  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  as  has  been  noted,  appears 
to  be  coming  in  again. 

Along  the  coast  are  the  famous  banks,  beaches,  reefs,  spits,  and  sand 
dunes,  which  have  been  built  by  deposits  brought  down  by  the  streams  and 
which,  being  met  by  breakers  coming  in  from  the  sea,  have  caused  a  great 
reef  to  be  heaped  up  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  shore  line.  The  reefs 
reach  a  very  much  higher  elevation  than  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  sand 
dunes  formed  on  these  reefs  attain  in  the  Kill  Devil  Hills  in  Dare  county 
an  elevation  of  100  feet  or  more.  It  was  from  these  Kill  Devil  Hills  that  the 
Wright  brothers  made  the  first  successful  flight  by  airplane,  an  event  ap- 
propriately commemorated  in  1928. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  a  vast  plain, 


aCIark,   W.   B.,   The   Coastal   Plain  of  North   Carolina,   North   Carolina   Geologic   and 
Economic   Survey,    Vol.    Ill,    ch.    1,    1912. 
"Ibid. 
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stretching  from  the  seacoast  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  distance  of 
from  100  to  nearly  150  miles  in  places.  From  east  to  west  the  surface  rises 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  foot  to  the  mile,  the  rise  being  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  traveler.  Though  generally  almost  level,  it  is  relieved  by 
slight  undulations  and  low  rolling  hills  along  the  western  border.  Over  this 
whole  area  the  rock  foundation  is  covered  with  a  layer,  or,  more  accurately, 
many  layers  of  sedimentary  deposits,  varying  in  depth  from  zero,  where  it 
dovetails  with  the  Piedmont  along  the  western  border,  to  around  2,000  feet 
in  the  southeast  along  the  coast.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Carolina  Central  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  this  region,  has  a  stretch  of  100  miles  where  there  is 
neither  curve,  excavation,  nor  embankment.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  from 
Wilmington  to  Goldsboro  contains  a  straightway  of  44  miles.  These  facts 
illustrate  the  physical  nature  of  the  region. 

The  Tidewater  Region 

The  Coastal  Plain,  although  of  one  geologic  origin,  comprises  two  rather 
distinct  physical  and  social-economic  provinces,  the  Tidewater  and  Western 
Coastal  Plain.  The  Tidewater  is  that  vast  low-lying,  flat,  swampy,  and  gen- 
erally wet  country  of  extreme  eastern  North  Carolina.  Roughly,  it  extends 
to  the  interior  as  far  as  the  effects  of  the  tides  are  visible,  being  much  wider 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  embracing  one  tier  of  counties 
along  the  southern  area.  Its  width  varies  from  about  80  miles  to  around  30 
or  40.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation,  any  line  drawn  being  at  best 
only  approximate.  Ordinary  field  observation,  and  studies  of  statistical  data, 
clearly  show  the  existence  of  a  region  quite  distinct  from  the  adjacent  area 
to  the  west — in  soils,  drainage,  elevation,  climate,  race  ratios,  density  of 
population,  crops,  and  numerous  other  ways. 

Physiography.  The  Tidewater  country,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  a 
low-lying,  level,  swampy,  and  generally  wet  region.  The  area  contains  more 
than  3,000,000  acres  that  are  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Part  of  the  wet  lands 
have  been  drained;  the  remainder  must  be  drained  before  it  can  be  utilized 
for  agricultural  purposes.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  very  fertile 
and  produces  or  will  produce  crops  in  rare  abundance.  The  soils  have  a 
wide  range  in  texture  and  structure,  and  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  There  are  large  areas  of  black  lands,  swamps,  and  muck  soils.  The 
sandy  loam  uplands  probably  constitute  the  best  all-round  agricultural  soils 
of  the  region.  While  there  is  a  large  amount  of  highly  productive  land, 
actual  and  potential,  there  is  much  land  whose  texture  and  composition  render 
it  largely  worthless. 

The  climate  of  this  area  is  very  mild  and  equable  throughout  the  year. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic,  almost  the  entire  Tide- 
water country  lying  east  of  a  line  connecting  southeastern  Virginia  and  north- 
eastern South  Carolina.  This  fact  has  its  influence  on  the  climate.  Winds  from 
the  ocean  and  off  the  Gulf  stream  from  the  south  make  the  climate  equable. 
Also  the  large  bodies  of  shallow  water  absorb  and  radiate  heat,  which  has  the 
same  effect.  The  average  annual  temperature   ranges   from   63  to  60  degrees. 
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The  growing  season  averages  around  220  days  or  better,  being  longer  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  state.  Semi-tropical  plants  thrive  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  The  annual  precipitation  is  from  50  to  55  inches, 
the  slight  excess  being  due  to  the  nearby  ocean  and  sounds. 

This  region  was  originally  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  original  forest 
growth  has  been  harvested.  The  area  now  comprises  large  areas  of  waste 
land,  although  there  is  much  second  growth  timber.  Between  the  lumber 
mills,  the  turpentine  industry,  forest  fires  and  free  range  pasturing,  the 
forest  resources  of  eastern  North  Carolina  have  been  depleted  and  kept 
at  a  low  point.  This  is  almost  equally  true  of  every  region  of  the  state. 

Western  Coastal  Plain 

The  Western  Coastal  Plain  area  lies  between  the  fall  line  and  the  eastern 
counties  designated  as  the  Tidewater  country.  This  area  comprises  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  a  vast  region  of  level  and  gently 
rolling  land  of  excellent  quality  on  which  will  grow  in  abundance  practically 
every  crop  suited  to  the  mild  climate  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  There  are 
certain  outstanding  characteristics  that  distinguish  this  area  from  the  other 
regions  of  the  state.  Mainly  they  are  cash  crop  farming,  farm  tenancy,  and 
large  Negro  ratios.  This  is  the  chief  farm  wealth  producing  center  of  the  state. 

The   Piedmont  Region 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  lies  between  the  fall  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge.*  It 
comprises  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  state. 

In  passing  into  this  region  from  either  of  the  others,  a  marked 
change  is  at  once  observable  in  topography,  in  production,  and  largely 
in  industrial  pursuits.  The  tumultuous  continuity  of  mountains  sub- 
sides into  gentle  undulations,  and  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  a 
variety  and  charm  of  landscape,  alike  different  from  the  high,  up- 
lifted mountain  elevations  and  the  flat  monotony  of  the  plains  or 
levels  of  the  east.  Every  step  brings  to  view  some  new  charm,  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  rounded  hills,  some  new  grouping  of  the 
tracts  of  forest  which  still  covers  so  large  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
hills,  indeed,  in  their  graceful  curving  outlines,  present  lines  of  beauty 
with  which  the  eye  of  taste  is  never  satiated. 

These  are  attractions  which  depend  upon  permanent  features  of 
the  landscape,  and  which,  though  infinitely  heightened  in  their  effects 
by  the  verdure  of  spring  and  summer,  are  only  brought  into  fuller 
relief  by  the  nakedness  of  winter.  The  variations  of  surface,  though 
less  defined  at  first,  become  more  marked  towards  the  west,  and 
towards  the  Blue  Ridge  the  country  assumes  a  bold  and  even  rugged 
aspect.4 

The  altitude  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  along  its  western  margin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are 
numerous  high  and  precipitous  spurs  that  project  eastward  and  southward 
from  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Piedmont  Plateau  descends  gradually  in  elevation, 


3The  Piedmont  Plateau  geographically  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  is  here  considered  as  extending  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range.  Economically 
and  socially  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  belongs  to  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

'North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  19-20. 
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the  eastern  edge  averaging  about  500   feet   above   sea-level. 

The  soil  of  the  Piedmont  region  represents  a  blending  of  the  soils  of  the 
eastern  and  western  regions.  The  soil  is  usually  deep.  Clay  and  sandy  loam 
soils  predominate.  The  soil  is  stiffer  and  tougher,  and  therefore  much  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  sandy  loams  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  climate  does  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  that  of  the  Western  Coastal 
Plain.  The  growing  season  is  somewhat  shorter.  The  average  temperature 
ranges  from  56  to  59  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

This  region  originally  contained  excellent  forest  resources  with  hardwoods 
predominating.  The  present  annual  cut  of  lumber  is  small  compared  with  that 
a  few  decades  ago. 

One  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  region  is  its  vast  amount  of 
water  power,  much  of  which  has  been  developed.  The  developed  water  power 
is  the  chief  explanation  of  the  vast  industrial  development  that  is  found  here. 
Without  water  power  North  Carolina  would  be  unable  to  compete  favorably 
as  an  industrial  state.  There  are  other  favorable  factors,  but  cheap  power 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  industrial  development. 

The  Carolina  Highlands 

The  Carolina  Highlands  comprise  17  counties  lying  between  the  top  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  top  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  serves 
as  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  known  as  the 
Smokies. 

The  Appalachian  region  which  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama  culmi- 
nates in  western  North  Carolina  in  a  series  of  ranges  that  reach  more  than 
6,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  state  having  a  large  monopoly  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Appalachian  chain.  Kerr,  in  describing  this  region  says:5 

The  western  section  is  a  rugged  mountainous  plateau;  it  forms  a 
narrow,  irregular,  much  indented  trough,  lying  between  the  bifurca- 
ting chains  of  the  western  and  dominant  arm  of  the  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Appalachians — the  Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge — 
the  former  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  The  length  of  this 
plateau  from  northeast  to  southwest  is  more  than  200  miles,  its  breadth 
15  to  50  miles,  and  its  area  nearly  6,000  square  miles.  The  Smoky 
chain  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  rising  in 
many  summits  to  6,500  feet  and  upwards,  but  is  broken  down  by  half 
a  dozen  deep  water  gaps  or  canons  to  the  level  of  2,000  and  even 
1,200  feet.  The  Blue  Ridge,  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plateau,  is  a  very  sinuous  and  angular  and  straggling  mountain 
chain,  with  a  general  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  and  up- 
wards, a  few  of  its  higher  summits,  about  midway  the  state,  reaching 
nearly   6,000   feet. 

These  two  bounding  chains  are  connected  by  many  north  and  south 
cross  chains,  of  equal  elevation  with  themselves  or  greater,  and 
separated  by  deep  valleys.  On  one  of  these  cross  chains,  called  the  Black 
Mountains,  is  Mitchell's  Peak,  the  highest  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
its  altitude  being  6,711  feet  (400  feet  above  Mount  Washington  in 
New  Hampshire).  The  cross-valleys  or  river  basins  have  an  altitude 


*r/ie  Coastal  Plains  of  North  Carolina,  N.   C.  Geologic  and   Economic  Survey,  Vol. 

Ill,    p.    24,    1912. 
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of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  smaller  benches  or  marginal  pla- 
teaus of  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet.  Seen  from  the  east  or  Atlantic  side, 
the  Blue  Ridge  appears  as  a  steep,  ragged,  and  broken  escarpment 
springing  suddenly  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
at  its  base. 

In  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  the  cross  chains  are  found 
the  following  summits  which  exceed  6,000  feet  in  elevation: 

In  the  Smoky  Mountains— Mount  Buckley,  6,599;  Clingman's 
Dome,  6,660;  Mount  Love,  6,443;  Mount  Collins,  6,188;  Mount  Alex- 
ander, 6,447;  Mount  Henry,  6,373;  Mount  Guyot,  6,636;  Tricorne 
Knob,  6,188;  Raven's  Knob,  6,230;  Thermometer  Knob,  6,157;  Luftee 
Knob,  6,232;  Cataloochee,  6,159;  Roan  (High  Knob),  6,313;  Roan 
(High  Bluff),  6,287;  Grassy  Ridge  (Bald),  6,220;  Cold  Spring,  6,015. 

In  the  Balsam  Mountains — Enos  Plott's  Balsam,  6,090;  Jones' 
Balsam,  6,224;  Rockstand  Knob,  6,002;  Brother  Plott,  6,246;  Amos 
Plott's  Balsam,  6,278;  Rocky  Face,  6,031;  Double  Spring  Mountain, 
6,380;  Richland  Balsam,  6,370.  Chimney  Peak,  6,234;  Spruce  Top, 
6,076;  Reinhardt  Mountain,  6,106;  Devil's  Courthouse,  6,049;  Sam's 
Knob,    6,001. 

In  the  Black  Mountains — Blackstock's  Knob,  6,378;  Potato  Top, 
6,393;  Black  Dome,  6,502;  Mount  Gibbs,  6,591;  Mount  Hallback  (or 
Sugar  Loaf),  6,403;  Mount  Mitchell,  6,711;  Balsam  Cone,  6,671;  Black 
Brother,  6,619.  Cattail  Peak,  6,611;  Hairy  Bear,  6,681;  Deer  Mountains, 
6,233;   Long   Ridge    (middle   point),   6,259;    Bowlen's    Pyramid,   6,348. 

In  the  Craggy  Range — Big  Craggy,  6,068." 

In  all  there  are  43  peaks  above  6,000  feet,  82  peaks  between  5,000  and 
6,000  feet,  while  the  number  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  is  unknown. 

The  general  contour  of  these  mountains  is  gentle,  the  summits  usually  pre- 
senting smooth,  rounded  outlines,  occasionally  rising  into  sharp-pointed  peaks. 
There  are  few  precipitous  and  rocky  slopes.  Usually  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  deep,  rich  soil,  and  clothed  with  massive  forests  to  their  tops.  The  soils 
of  the  mountain  valleys  and  coves  are  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  mountain 
sides  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  the  steep  slopes  often  prohibit  the 
use  of  machinery  and  require  much  hand  labor.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  in  forests  and  pasture.  Counting  pasture  land  as  improved  land, 
several  mountain  counties   rank  high  in  per  cent  of  the  land  area  improved. 

The  climate  of  the  Carolina  Highlands  differs  less  from  that  of  the 
Piedmont  region  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  higher  altitude.  The  differ- 
ence is  more  perceptible  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  rainfall  averages  afe 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  state,  especially  on  the  southern 
exposures  of  the  mountains.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  region,  and  of 
great  economic  importance,  is  the  presence  of  thermal  belts — the  frost-free 
areas  lying  between  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  broad 
bands.  These  belts  afford  excellent  advantages  for  fruit  and  truck  production. 

Due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and  rough  topography,  the  Carolina  Highlands 
possess  a  vast  amount  of  water  power,  much  of  which  is  undeveloped.  Much 
of  the  stream  flow  that  is  developed  in  the  Piedmont  is  sourced  in  the 
mountains. 


eNorth  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  p.    10. 
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One  of  the  great  resources  of  this  region  is  its  vast  forests,  chiefly  hard- 
wood types.  In  variety  and  value  of  forest  trees,  this  region  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States.  Because  it  has  been  more  or  less  inaccessible, 
a  large  part  of  the  original  forest  growth  still  stands.  The  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  contain  much  virgin  timber,  a  large  area  having  been  set  aside  as  a 
national    park. 

Rainfall  and  Water  Power 

In  the  volume  and  distribution  of  rainfall  North  Carolina  is  particularly 
favored.  Our  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  fifty  inches  a  year,  and 
is  fairly  evenly  distributed,  both  by  geographic  areas  and  by  seasons.  This 
is  highly  important,  not  only  agriculturally  but  industrially.  Our  abundant 
and  evenly  distributed  rainfall  is  one  of  the  state's  greatest  assets.  This, 
together  with  certain  favorable  physical  characteristics,  is  responsible  for  our 
enormous  water  power  resources,  the  key  to  the  present  and  future  industrial 
development  of  this  state  and  the  South  generally.  Our  streams,  which  are 
constantly  fed  by  an  evenly  distributed  rainfall,  are  now  producing  about 
900,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy,  placing  North  Carolina  third  among 
the  states   in  developed  water  power. 

Climate 

The  main  average  temperature  of  the  state  varies  from  sixty-three  degrees 
in  the  southeastern  area  from  Southport  to  Beaufort,  to  fifty  degrees  in  the 
northwestern  corner.  The  bulk  of  the  state  has  a  mean  average  annual  tempera- 
ture of  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty  degrees,  and  no  section  suffers  from  extreme 
heat  or  cold.  Our  average  temperature  is  about  fifteen  degrees  above  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Massachusetts  section.  Our  July  normal  is  about  the  same  as 
the  July  normal  for  New  York,  while  our  January  normal  is  around  fifteen  to 
twenty  degrees  above  the  January  normal  for  New  York.  Our  warmer  winters 
give  us  great  advantages  in  cheaper  living  costs  and  in  unhampered  transporta- 
tion. A  Southerner,  unless  he  has  lived  in  the  North,  is  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  economic  advantages,  of  our  mild  winters. 

In  the  number  of  fair  days  North  Carolina  compares  very  favorably  with 
any  other  state.  Our  winter  resorts  are  the  product  of  Carolina  sunshine. 
And,  speaking  of  resorts,  North  Carolina  with  her  famous  surfs,  sand  hills, 
and  mountains  is  a  year  around  resort  state. 

An  unfamiliar  advantage  of  North  Carolina  is  that  in  the  winter  our  days 
are  about  fifty  minutes  longer  than  in  the  Pennsylvania-Massachusetts  sec- 
tion, while  in  the  summer  when  the  sun's  rays  are  enervating,  and  too  much 
sunshine  is  a  liability,  the  sun  shines  about  fifty  minutes  less  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  in  the  section  referred  to  above.  Thus  our  days  and  nights  are 
more  nearly  uniform  in  length  throughout  the  year,  our  longer  winter  days 
being  especially  advantageous.  "The  best  measure  of  the  bracing  quality  of 
North  Carolina's  climate  is  the  energy,  industry,  and  well-being  of  her 
people."  North  Carolina  has  for  years  led  the  nation  in  birth  rates.  Our 
death  rate,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  pride,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  rather 
than  of  an  unfavorable  climate. 

The  above  facts,  and  others  that  could  be  cited,  prove  that  North  Carolina 
is  favorably  located   in   a  geographic  area  that  is  hardly  surpassed   on  earth 
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when  all  the  climatic  factors  combined  are  considered  in  terms  of  their 
economic  values.  We  do  not  freeze  up  as  does  the  North.  We  do  not  dry  up 
as  does  the  West.  We  do  not  suffer  from  floods  and  storms.  We  do  not 
experience  wide  ranges  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  Our  days  tend 
toward  uniformity  in  length,  and  we  are  blessed  with  a  high  percentage  of 
bright,  clear  days. 

Availability 

Another  great  geographic  advantage  of  North  Carolina  is  her  availability 
with  respect  to  population  and  markets. 

Within  a  six  hundred  mile  radius  from  the  center  of  North  Carolina  lie 
nearly  all  of  the  chief  cities  of  eastern  United  States.  A  study  recently  made 
by  the  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau  shows  that  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  six  hundred  miles  from  central  Carolina  contains  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  Nation's  purchasing  power,  while  a  similar  area  centered  on  New  York 
City  contains  only  44.5  per  cent  of  the   Nation's   purchasing  power. 

In  other  words,  any  part  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  one  day's  rail- 
road travel  from  the  Nation's  chief  centers  of  population  and  industry — a 
consideration  which,  according  to  the  Duke  Power  Company,  counts  heavily 
in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Duke  Power  Company  further  says  that  this  section  possesses  an 
enormous  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Raw  materials  can  be  made  up  into 
finished  products  in  central  Carolina  close  to  the  source  of  supply  and  shipped 
from  this  section  to  all  parts  of  the  national  market  far  more  cheaply  than 
if  the  raw  materials  are  first  hauled  to  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  then,  after 
manufacture,   reshipped  to   the   same   areas. 

The  above  contention  appears  to  be  amply  substantiated  in  what  is  now 
happening  in  the  textile  industry.  The  South  is  rapidly  pulling  away  from 
the  North  in  textile  leadership.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  active 
spindle  hours  are  now  contributed  by  the  South.  North  and  South  Carolina 
both  lead  Massachusetts,  while  Georgia  now  ranks  alongside  Massachusetts 
in  active  spindle  hours.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  spindles  are 
in  operation,  while  only  half  of  the  spindles  in  place  in  Massachusetts  are 
actually  in  operation,  and  Massachusetts  has  lost  two  million  spindles  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  foregoing  advantages  help  to  explain  why  North  Carolina  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  stands  high  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  and  also  why  the  new  rayon  industry,  already  grown  to  giant 
proportions,  is  concentrating  in  this  geographically  favored  region. 

It  is  often  asked  why  North  Carolina,  with  such  favorable  conditions,  has 
not  accomplished  more.  It  is  true  that  North  Carolina  has  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  her  great  resources.  Due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  we 
made  progress  slowly  for  two  hundred  years.  But  North  Carolina  finally 
aroused  herself  from  her  slumbers  and  during  the  last  three  decades  she  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  Such  strides  were  inevitable  for  a  state  that 
possesses  such  excellent  natural  resources.  North  Carolina  was  designed  to 
be  a  well-balanced  state,  and  gradually  her  economic  development  is  crystalliz- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature. 


THE   QUALITY   OF    NORTH   CAROLINA   CITIZENSHIP 

Robert  W.  Winston,  North  Carolina 

The  subject  you  have  assigned  me  is  an  interesting  one,  the  quality  of  a 
thing — the  thing  itself— being  always  interesting.  You  will  note,  however,  I 
am  to  discuss  the  quality  of  North  Carolina  citizenship  as  a  whole  and  not 
as  is  usually  the  case,  in  broken  doses.  That  is,  I  am  to  analyze  and  synthesize 
our  citizenship,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  from  all  angles,  racial,  political, 
economic,  and  ethical. 

Had  you  limited  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  white  race  alone,  my  task  would 
have  been  easier,  and  I  could  have  perhaps  sustained  the  boast  of  North 
Carolina  that  her  population  is  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  sisterhood, 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  it  being  foreign  born.  But  you  have  not 
done  this,  you  have  invited  me  to  consider  blacks  and  whites  alike,  and  this 
let  us  do  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  appalls 
when  one  remembers  that  North  Carolina  has  a  black  population  of  nearly  a 
million,  constituting  one-third  of  the  entire  citizenship,  and  these  are  "a 
people  within  a  people"  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

First  turning  our  attention  to  the  white  race,  we  discover  that  our  Caro- 
lina progenitors  were  largely  English  and  Scotch-Irish,  though  some  were 
Dutch,  Moravians,  and  Quakers,  and  a  few  French  and  Swiss.  Those  settling 
in  Wilmington,  Edenton,  and  coast  towns  were  English,  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  In  Cumberland,  Mecklenburg,  and  other  counties,  the 
Scotch-Irish  settled,  a  vigorous  stock  influencing  the  community  out  of  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  soon  directing  political  events  and  writing  creeds.  The 
Dutch,  Moravians,  and  Quakers  trekked  over  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Piedmont — Forsyth,  Surry,  Lincoln,  and  other  counties — some  coming  by  water 
to  Perquimans  and  the  northeastern  section.  These  were  artisans  and  thrifty 
folks.  The  French  were  only  a  handful  and  so  were  the  Swiss,  affecting  the 
citizenship  very  slightly. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  early  settlers  of  Carolina  were  of  northern  stock, 
almost  none  of  them  from  countries  south  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Some 
of  them  were  adventurers,  but  most  had  fled  from  the  old  world  to  escape 
religious  and  political  persecution.  They  therefore  brought  along  a  common 
purpose.  They  would  found  a  state  built  on  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  action.  Moreover,  they  were  Caucasians — Nordics, 
they  would  now  be  dubbed,  by  way  of  derision. 

A    Free   and  Enterprising   People 

In  their  new  home,  called  Carolina  in  honor  of  King  Charles  I,  they  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  win  the  proud  title,  freest  of  the  free.  In  fact, 
freedom  was  their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
made  them  resolute,  loyal,  and  brave;  on  the  other,  it  made  them  individualistic 
and  non-cooperative.  In  1787,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Colony  to  sur- 
render a   portion   of  her  liberty  to  a  general   government,  she   flatly   refused, 
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North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  being  the  last  two  states  to  join  the  Union. 

Now  this  homogeneous  people,  of  one  blood,  one  impulse  for  liberty,  and 
of  one  faith — wholly  Protestant — were  bent  on  working  out  a  great  experiment. 
An  ideal  republic  was  their  objective,  and  nothing  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  Carolina's  climate  was  temperate,  yet  sufficiently 
bracing  to  stimulate  activity,  and  her  soil  was  fertile.  There  was  a  coast  line 
of  300  miles  and  water  power  was  abundant,  surpassed  only  by  Niagara. 
Between  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  east  and  the  tallest  peak — 7,000  feet — on  the 
west,  lay  50,000  square  miles,  coastal,  piedmont,  and  mountainous  lands,  well 
timbered,  well  watered  and  capable  of  producing  everything  necessary  to 
sustain  life  or  to  create  a  prosperous  commercial  state.  Two  of  the  greatest 
money  crops  in  America,  cotton  and  tobacco,  were  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

But  above  all  the  advantages  so  far  mentioned  there  was  one  crowning 
virtue.  In  North  Carolina  there  were  few  caste  distinctions;  in  that  wilderness 
all  men  were  equal,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  In  the  early  conflicts  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  between  Federalist  and  Republican,  the  latter  was 
easily  victor,  the  Joneses  and  Persons — unwashed  democrats — uniformly  tri- 
umphing over  the  aristocratic  Johnstons  and  Davies.  Though  this  early  period 
which  we  are  now  considering  was  crude  and  provincial,  it  was  not  more  so  than 
one  would  expect.  Rough  work  had  to  be  done,  and  there  were  few  to  do  it. 
Indians  were  hostile,  the  forest  must  be  cleared,  homes  built,  roads  constructed, 
and  boats  provided  to  carry  on  commerce.  Moreover,  schools  and  churches 
were  in  the  distant  future  and  organized  industry  but  a  dream. 

Finally,  about  1830,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  stirred  the  bosom  of  our  North 
Carolina  ancestors.  Conventions  were  held  to  devise  means  to  construct  rail- 
roads and  turnpikes  and  to  provide  banks  and  funds  for  trade  and  commerce. 
Later  the  smaller  streams  were  harnessed  and  cotton  mills  erected.  In  a  word, 
the  resources  of  the  state  were  to  be  utilized  and  industries  diversified. 
Pioneer  days  were  ending  and  trade,  commerce,  culture,  and  leisure  were  not 
only  dreamed  of,  but  confidently  expected. 

The  CtrasE  of  Slaveey 

Soon,  however,  the  serpent  entered  this  Eden.  The  quality  of  North  Caro- 
lina citizenship  underwent  a  complete  change.  The  idea  of  freedom,  emphasized 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  became  a  doctrinaire  conception;  manual 
labor  was  looked  down  upon ;  the  state  ceased  to  move  along  the  lines  of  earlier 
and  better  days  and  allied  herself  to  a  dogma,  which,  in  the  words  of 
General  Lee,  was  a  social  and  political  evil,  and  from  which — a  Pandora's 
box — have  escaped  pestilence  and  famine  ever  since.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
human   slavery. 

In  the  early  days  of  Carolina,  slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  in  the  course  of  time.  But  in  the  1830's  slave  insurrection  broke  out, 
Nat  Turner,  a  slave,  and  his  band  slaughtering  nearly  eighty  people — men, 
women,  and  children— in  two  nights;  and  the  slave  South,  from  the  James 
River  to  the   St.  John,   shuddered   with   fear.   Legislation   reducing  the   free 
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Negro  almost  to  slavery  was  immediately  passed.  The  slave  himself  became  a 
chattel  with  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

A  little  while  before  this  the  cotton  gin  had  been  perfected.  In  consequence 
of  this  fact  the  cotton  crop  was  greatly  increased  and  rose  in  price,  and  the 
value  of  a  Negro  slave  advanced  from  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  more 
than  a  thousand.  Professor  Dew,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  returning 
from  a  German  University,  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  not  refer  to  the  black  man  and  that  slavery  was  a  divine 
institution,  and  a  social  and  political  asset.  Mr.  Calhoun  joined  Professor  Dew 
in  worshipping  slavery,  his  last  words  being  "Oh,  the  South,  the  poor  South," 
meaning,  of  course,  slavery.  Jefferson  Davis  put  the  seal  of  his  ipse  dixit  upon 
the  views  of  Dew  and  Calhoun,  and  the  South  danced  merrily  down  Hellward. 

Now  the  hurt  of  all  this  was  not  to  the  blacks  at  all,  but  to  the  whites. 
North  Carolina's  Negroes  were  brought  over  from  darkest  Africa.  Descended 
from  a  docile  stock,  so  docile  that  they  could  be  easily  captured,  they  were 
put  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  transplanted  to  America  to  be  civilized 
and  cared  for.  (Had  they  been  of  fierce  savage  tribes,  they  would  have  re- 
sisted and  this  could  not  have  happened.)  The  injury  of  slavery,  therefore, 
was  not  to  the  black  man  but  to  the  white.  For  slavery  degraded  white  labor, 
paralyzed  industry,  begot  caste,  and  set  the  state  back  a  hundred  years. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  in  his  autobiography  declares  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  stood  at  his  father's  Guilford  home  and  counted  covered  wagons  by  the 
hundred  filled  with  poor  but  enterprising  whites  seeking  the  western  reserve 
and  a  land  of  freedom.  North  Carolina  came  to  be  regarded  by  her  own  citizens 
as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in,  a  great  camping  ground,  only  tenanted  for 
a  while.  As  Calvin  H.  Wiley  declared,  "Thousands  sought  homes  elsewhere, 
whose  sacrifice  in  moving  would  have  paid  for  twenty  years  their  share  of 
taxation,  sufficient  to  give  to  North  Carolina  all  the  fancied  advantages  of 
those  regions  whither  they  went  to  be  taxed  with  disease  and  suffering." 

In  1840,  the  population  of  North  Carolina  was  at  a  standstill,  practically 
the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1830.  In  a  word,  the  quality  of  North  Carolina 
citizenship  was  so  greatly  altered  by  slavery  it  was  not  recognizable  as  the 
article  it  had  been  in  1776.  Finally,  as  we  too  well  know,  the  worship  of 
slavery  resulted  in  Civil  War  when  the  South  was  pulled  from  her  high  horse. 
Then  followed  fifty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  inertia  and  hate, 
the  South  being  simply  a  people  in  opposition,  brave,  loyal,  honest,  true  to 
the  "Lost  Cause,"  learning  nothing,  forgetting  nothing — typical  Bourbons. 
And  strangely  enough,  no  lesson  was  taught  from  the  old  habit  of  worshipping 
slavery. 

A  People  Withix  A  People 

No  sooner  had  the  slave  been  set  free  than  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
proceeded  to  consider  the  free  Negro  her  great  asset — a  fallacy  rife  in  the 
land  today.  As  though  the  government  "with  a  people  inside  a  people"  could 
be  healthy  or  thrifty.  We  hold  the  Negro  in  our  midst  and  yet  we  will  not  let 
him  vote;  we  persuade  him  to  stay,  we  imprison  the  foreign  agent  who  induces 
him  to  leave,  and  yet  we  will  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the   Fourteenth  or 
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Fifteenth  amendment.  We  spend  millions  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but 
not  a  copper  on  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  Frankly,  I  say  our  citizenship 
cannot  be  greatly  improved  so  long  as  we  are  unjust  to  the  Negro  in  his 
civil  rights. 

It  follows  that  since  we  are  determined  the  Negro  shall  not  vote,  hold 
office,  or  share  in  the  control  of  the  state  we  ought  to  let  him  go.  And  we 
should  likewise  cease  bragging  that  the  population  of  the  state  is  one  hundred 
per  cent  native.  How  native?  Is  not  a  native  one  born  in  the  state,  and  was 
not  the  Negro  born  here?  Is  he  not  a  native,  one  of  us?  North  Carolina  may 
be  one  hundred  per  cent  native,  but  one-third  of  this  mass  is  native  Negro. 

In  1923,  Sydney  Oliver,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  wrote  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  color  prejudice,  declaring  that  "it  is  a  superficial  affliction"  and 
the  colored  population  all  over  the  world  are  aiming  and  thinking  as  our 
women  did  of  equal  rights.  The  Governor  concludes  that  the  Negroes  are 
going  to  have  these  rights  and  are  entitled  to  them,  as  they  are  the  equals  of 
the  whites.  American  ethnologists  are  joining  with  him  in  this  opinion. 

A  sociological  conference  was  held  at  this  University  two  years  ago.  The 
best  informed  man  of  the  group  was  from  Johns  Hopkins.  One  evening  the 
discussion  was  about  how  to  develop  the  moron.  The  Johns  Hopkins  professor 
insisted  that  if  the  Negro  moron  was  to  be  studied,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed at  once,  since  there  would  soon  be  no  genuine  Negroes  in  America.  In 
the  open  meeting  which  followed  the  speaker  was  asked  if  he  meant  the 
black  race  would  shortly  be  absorbed  by  the  white  race.  To  this  he  replied 
that  he  did.  Further  discussion  developed  that  the  Hopkins  professor  limited 
his  remarks  to   the  cities  of   America. 

The  quality  of  North  Carolina's  citizenship  then  was  greatly  altered  when 
slavery  was  enthroned  and  worshipped,  and  though  the  form  of  slavery  has 
been  changed  in  Carolina  since  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  substance  has 
not   been   changed. 

We  can  but  admire  the  good  men  of  our  day  who  would  improve  the  quality 
of  our  citizenship  by  throwing  wide  open  to  the  African  race  all  civic  and 
social  opportunities.  But  are  they  as  wise  as  they  are  good?  Are  they  under- 
taking the  impossible?  Have  they  reckoned  with  race  prejudice?  Instead  of 
deluding  the  Negro  with  hopes  of  equality,  is  it  not  better  to  be  frank  and 
advise  him  that  when  he  undertakes  the  political  control  of  a  state  he  is 
playing  with  fire? 

Does  it  not  become  North  Carolina  to  maintain  the  quality  of  her  white 
citizenship?  And  can  this  not  be  done  wisely,  kindly,  and  economically?  Why 
■  may  not  a  policy  be  inaugurated  whereby  the  black  man  will  gradually  and 
willingly  disperse  and  leave  the  South  and  seek  homes  elsewhere? 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought — that  of  making  a  citizen  of  our  colored  brother. 
We  organize,  discuss  racial  relations,  publish  long  accounts  of  our  progress, 
but  in  our  hearts  we  must  feel  that  we  are  building  on  the  sand.  Two  quarts 
of  water  may  not  occupy  a  one  quart  pot.  We  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  We 
discuss,  we  theorize,  we  go  round  and  round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  but 
we  do  not  act.  We  dare  not.  Were  North  Carolina  to  carry  out  the  advanced 
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theory  of  many  Southerners,  open  up  the  polls  to  the  Negroes,  and  the  schools, 
the  churches,  the  hospitals,  the  cars,  the  theatres,  and  the  hotels,  would  it 
work?  Governmental  control  and  supremacy  are  an  exclusive  affair  and  not 
a  concurrent  one,  and  two  diametrically  opposite  races  cannot  run  one  and 
the  same  government  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  policy  of  fraternizing  with  the  blacks  in  North  Carolina  has  borne 
definite  fruit.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the  Negro  population  of  the 
state  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  southern  states.  From  1910  to  1920  the 
Negro  population  in  the  East-South-Central  states  decreased  4.8  per  cent, 
whereas  in  North  Carolina  during  the  same  period  it  in-creased  9.4  per  cent. 
North  Carolina  may  be  called  the  haven  of  the  Negro,  the  only  real 
home  he  has  on  earth.  We  treat  the  Negro  kindly,  our  courts  are  fair  to 
him,  he  prospers,  we  do  not  lynch  him,  we  educate  him,  and  of  late  here  and 
there  we  allow  him  to  vote.  And  what  is  the  result?  Alone  of  the  southern 
states,  North  Carolina  shows  a  large  percentage  of  Negro  increase.  Examine 
the  following  table  and  observe  the  difference  between  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  Southern  states. 

Increase  or  Decrease  of  Negro  Population  from  1910-1920. 

Alabama  decrease 0.8 

Mississippi   decrease . 7.4 

North  Carolina  increase 9.4 

Virginia  increase 2.8 

South  Carolina  increase 3.5 

Georgia    increase 2.5 

Florida    increase . 6.7 

Louisiana    increase 1.9 

Texas   increase 7.5 

Arkansas  increase 6.6 

The   following  table   relating  to   Negro   farmers   in   North   Carolina   is   also 
significant.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  S.  H.  Hobbs  for  the  same: 
Number  of 
Negro  Farmers 
State  1910 

North  Carolina  65,656 

Texas  69,918 

Louisiana  54,879 

Virginia  _ 48,114 

Arkansas 63,593 

Oklahoma         ... 20,671 

Kentucky  11,730 

Florida 14,721 

Tennessee    38,308 

South  Carolina  96,798 

Mississippi  164,737 

Alabama    110,413 

Georgia  122,559 


Number  of 

Negro  Farmers 

Net  Increase 

1925 

1910-1925 

80,966 

15,310 

81,726 

11,808 

59,513 

4,634 

50,147 

2,033 

Net  Decrease 

1910-1925 

63,283 

310 

20,048 

623 

10,717 

1,023 

12,012 

2,709 

34,647 

3,661 

90,581 

6,217 

150,142 

14,595 

85,321 

25,122 

84,077 

38,482 
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I  may  add  that  during  this  fifteen-year  period  the  farms  operated  by  whites 
in  North  Carolina  increased  only  7.6  per  cent,  whereas  farms  operated  by 
Negroes  increased  23.2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Negro  farms  was  slightly  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  white 
farmers. 

Undoubtedly  the  large  proportionate  Negro  increase  in  North  Carolina 
is  due  to  the  kinder  treatment  of  the  Negro  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  South. 
It  may  be  asked  if  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  North  Carolina  in  this 
respect  is  not  also  partly  responsible  for  her  forward  industrial,  educational, 
and  cultural  advance.  Undoubtedly  it  is,  but  something  more  must  be  added. 
From  1872  to  1900,  the  date  of  the  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising 
the  Negro,  the  state  was  an  armed  camp  and  the  elections  were  carried  by 
force  or  fraud.  Since  1900  the  Negro  has  effaced  himself. 

From  1900  to  1928,  the  North  Carolina  Negro  had  been  content  not  to 
vote,  not  to  hold  office,  and  not  to  demand  quasi  social  rights.  This  self- 
abnegation  had  allayed  white  prejudice  and  begot  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
But  now  the  Negro  has  awakened  to  race  consciousness  and  begun  a  forward 
race  movement.  He  is  insisting  upon  full  manhood  rights. 

What  of  the  Future? 

What  would  be  the  quality  of  North  Carolina's  citizenship  should  her 
twenty-five  black  counties — counties  with  more  blacks  than  whites — pass  under 
African  domination?  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  what  will  be  the  quality 
of  such  citizenship  when  the  white  man  again  takes  the  shot-gun  in  hand  to 
preserve  his  white  heritage,  as  in  the  seventies  and  eighties?  Whithersoever 
we  turn,  the  future  of  North  Carolina  citizenship  disturbs  us.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  state  and  of  the  South  should  begin  to  think 
of  their  future  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  years  and  not  in  terms  of  having 
"George  do  the  work."  Let  the  South  suffer  a  temporary  loss  of  labor  for 
the  larger  good,  which  will  certainly  follow  when  white  labor  supplants  the 
Negro. 

The  policy  that  North  Carolina  is  now  pursuing — courting  the  Negro — 
will  undoubtedly  increase  migration  to  the  state.  Let  us  make  another  com- 
parison. In  the  last  hundred  years  the  center  of  Negro  population  has  moved 
south  and  west.  In  1790  the  center  was  Petersburg,  Virginia.  In  1910  it  was 
northeast  Alabama,  and  in  1920  it  was  Dade  County  in  northwest  Georgia. 
But  North  Carolina — though  much  farther  north  and  much  farther  east — 
stands  out  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Undoubtedly  the  Central  West  and 
the  large  cities  of  the  North  will  be  the  future  home  of  the  Negro  race.  And 
during  the  transition  period,  while  the  Negro  is  moving  away  from  the  South, 
we  must  be  true  to  ourselves  and  extend  to  him  the  fullest  measure  of 
sympathy,  protection,  assistance,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  question  may  be  asked.  If  the  North  should 
resist  this  influx  of  Negroes  and  should  enact  such  sanitary  and  prohibitive 
laws  as  to  shut  out  Negro  migrations  and  force  the  Negro  on  the  South,  or  if 
northern  grand  juries   should   indict  him   as   a   nuisance,   as    a   Philadelphia 
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judge  recently  instructed  his  jury  to  do,  thereby  foisting  him  on  the  South 
for  all  time,  what  would  result? 

Well,  in  that  event,  the  Negro  should  be  declared  the  ward  of  the  Nation 
and  a  burden.  The  extent  of  this  burden — fastened  upon  the  Nation  in  the 
beginning  by  the  Constitution  itself — should  be  borne  equally  by  the  states. 
Why  might  not  this  burden  be  approximated  and  provided  for  in  some  such 
way  as  this?  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  120  millions,  of  which  12 
millions  or  ten  per  cent  is  black.  Ten  per  cent  Negro  therefore,  would  be  the 
norm   for   each   state. 

A  fixed  sum,  say  $10.00  annually  per  capita,  might  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  national  treasury  to  go  to  each  state  on  account  of  every  Negro  above 
ten  per  cent  of  its  total  poulation.  Ten  per  cent  being  the  norm,  all  Negroes 
above  that  number  would  be  the  measure  of  a  state's  burden,  to  be  borne 
by  such  state,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  national  government. 

Thus  North  Carolina's  norm  would  be  300,000  Negroes,  this  being  ten 
per  cent  of  3,000,000.  But  as  the  state  contains  1,000,000  Negroes,  its  burden 
would  be  700,000.  At  $10.00  a  head,  $7,000,000  would  be  annually  paid  over  to 
North  Carolina  to  help  her  shoulder  the  common  burden,  a  large  sum,  to  be 
sure,  but  none  too  large.  The  larger  the  better,  because  the  sooner  would  the 
national  government  make  permanent  provision  for  its  wards  in  some  happy 
Negro  homeland.  Brazil,  I  may  say,  was  lately  advertising  for  5,000,000 
sprightly  Negroes  and  offering  social  and  political  equality  without  racial 
distinction  to  all  such  as  came. 


TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATION    IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gotjxd  M.  Hambright,  Wisconsin 

North  Carolina  was  settled  largely  by  individualists — by  trappers,  hunters, 
outlaws,  and  adventurers.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  colonies,  it  was  not 
settled  by  groups,  congregations,  or  companies  but  by  individual  pioneers  and 
their  families.  Some  were  lured  into  the  wilderness  by  the  prospect  of  furs 
or  gold  or  other  forms  of  wealth,  but  more  sought  the  fastness  of  the  forest 
to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  organized  society.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
the  settlement,  the  fact  is  that  North  Carolina  has  always  had  a  scattered 
population.  It  has  been  a  state  of  solitary  farmsteads  and  widely  scattered 
villages.  There  are  no  large  cities,  and  until  very  recently  no  moderate-sized 
cities.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  but  few  compact  communities. 
The  home  sites  often  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  located  off  the  main 
highways.  The  dwelling  houses  of  adjoining  farms  were  often  placed  as  far 
as   possible   from  each  other. 

There  are  three  outstanding  factors  which  explain  why  North  Carolina 
was  settled  as  it  was.  First,  the  people  were  land  hungry.  A  settler  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  standing  on  his  doorstep  and  pointing  out  over  the 
surrounding  country,  saying,  "That  is  all  my  land."  Secondly,  the  settlers  in 
North  Carolina  did  not  have  the  Indians  to  fear  because  they  were  quite 
friendly  in  these  parts.  In  the  New  England  section  the  people  could  not 
scatter  because  the  Indians  were  extremely  hostile.  The  New  England  settlers 
established  themselves  in  small  village  communities  in  order  to  have  some 
organized  protection  against  the  Indians.  The  winters  in  North  Carolina  are 
open  and  mild.  Transportation  was  never  hindered  and  as  a  result  the 
people  could  scatter  as  they  pleased.  In  the  New  England  colonies  the  settlers 
could  not  spread  out  because  of  the  severity  of  the  winters.  If  a  person  be- 
came sick  in  the  winter  months  he  might  die  before  aid  could  be  summoned. 
Finally,  the  wide  distribution  of  population  was  due  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  but  also  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  Most  settlers  wanted 
some  "bottom  land"  on  their  farms.  In  order  to  get  "bottom  land"  farmers 
had  to  spread  out  over  quite  a  distance.  One  farmer  would  stake  off  a  few 
miles  along  a  stream,  and  another  farmer,  to  secure  the  same  advantage, 
would  have  to  move  farther  up  the  stream,  thus  putting  a  great  many 
miles  between  the  settlers  themselves. 

This  isolation  has  affected  very  deeply  the  people  of  the  state.  Even 
today  there  are  sixty  counties  in  the  state  with  scarcely  any  evidence  of 
community  life.  Three  of  these  counties  have  no  incorporated  towns,  in  four 
there  are  no  railroad  facilities,  and  in  three  no  banks  or  newspapers.  Hence 
the  few  rural  schools  and  churches  are  very  inadequately  supported  and  il- 
literacy is  widespread.  The  sparsely  settled  country  regions  contain  ninety-six 
per  cent  of  all  the  white  illiterates  of  the  state. 
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The  effects  of  isolation  are  both  economic  and  social.  The  difficulty  of 
transporting  products  to  market  hinders  cooperative  organizations  among  the 
farmers,  places  governmental  expenses  way  above  the  average,  deprives  women 
and  children  of  the  contacts  they  should  have,  makes  the  transportation  of 
children  to  school  very  expensive,  and  denies  the  farm  families  the  medical 
attention  that  is  due  them.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "We  are  far  re- 
moved from  socialism  in  any  sense  good  or  bad,  but  we  are  only  a  hair's 
breadth  away  from  individualism,  raw,  raucous,  and  unorganizable.  We  have 
long  been  excessively  rural  and  individualistic,  in  business  enterprises,  in 
legislation,  civic  rule,  and  religious  consciousness,  Our  fundamental  ill  is  social 
insulation  and  our  fundamental  task  is  local  organization  for  economic  and 
social  advantage,  for  local  self-expression  and  self-regulation  in  community 
affairs  and  for  generous,  active  civic  interest  in  commonwealth  concerns."1 

The  isolation  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  gradually  disappearing, 
due  to  the  change  in  transportation  and  communication  methods  in  the  state. 
Although  the  change  has  not  come  about  overnight,  observers  of  the  move- 
ment are  able  to  see  its  great  importance. 

First  Came  the  Railroads 

The  building  of  railroads  was  perhaps  the  first  great  step  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  distance  and  isolation.  In  1850  there  were  only  2-18  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  state.  In  1860  there  were  only  889  miles.  By  1890  the  mileage 
had  increased  to  2,925  and  in  1927  to  5,143  miles.  Railroads  now  penetrate 
ninety-six  counties.  There  are  ten  of  these  which  have  less  than  twenty  miles 
of   railroad,  however. 

North  Carolina's  railroads  belong  mainly  to  four  systems — the  Southern 
Railway,  which  owns  591  miles  of  track  and  leases  and  operates  778  more; 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  owns  1,008  miles;  the  Norfolk  and  Southern, 
owning  080  miles  and  leasing  96  miles  more;  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  owning 
627  miles.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Corporation  Commission, 
the  total  value  of  the  5,143  miles  of  roads  and  equipment,  is  $286,084,912. 

Waterways 

Another  great  step  that  went  along  with  the  building  of  railroads  was 
the  dredging  and  building  of  waterways.  Although  the  people  in  the  state 
do  not  realize  the  great  importance  of  waterways,  they  are  aiding  the  state 
immensely.  There  are  several  important  waterways  in  the  state.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  Cape  Fear  river — length  400  miles ;  Neuse  river- 
length  350  miles;  Pamlico  and  Tar  river — 215  miles  long;  Roanoke  river — 129 
miles;  the  Inland  Waterway  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort  Inlet, 
North  Carolina,  with  extensive  plans  now  under  way  to  continue  this  water- 
way as  far  as  the  State  of  Texas.  This  shows  that  there  are  1,094  miles  of 
waterways  within  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  waterway 
and  exclusive  of  short  navigable  rivers.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  within  the 
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state  to  develop  a  coastal  city  as  a  seaport.  The  fact  is  that  North  Carolina 
is  the  only  state  that  borders  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  that  has  not  a  seaport 
through  which  domestic  and  foreign  products  may  be  shipped. 

Rural   Free   Delivery 

Rural  free  delivery,  which  is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  rural  family 
life,  was  unknown  twenty-five  years  ago.  Soon  after  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but  more  extensively  after  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  mail  deliveries  were  started.  The  rural 
free  delivery  was  an  outgrowth  of  regular  post  office  services.  Now  it  has 
been  extended  to  reach  nearly  all  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Nation.  North 
Carolina  has  fifteen  hundred  rural  mail  routes.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  families  served,  but  certainly  it  is  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Although  North  Carolina  people  are  deficient  in  reading  habits 
and  thousands  of  farm  families  take  no  papers  or  magazines,  except  possibly 
the  county  weekly,  the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  has  stimulated 
the  reading  of  papers  and  magazines.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  reading  a  daily  paper  since  the  establishment  of  the  delivery 
service.  The  effect  of  this  is  a  better  knowledge  of  current  affairs  and  a  better 
type  of  citizenship.  The  daily  visit  of  the  mail  carrier  has  itself  helped  to 
break  down  the  isolation  in  rural  life  and  extend  the  farmers'  neighborhood. 
The  country  women  especially  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  mail  carrier 
with  his  occasional  bit  of  gossip.  Of  course,  the  telephone  and  automobile 
have  multiplied  the  farmer's  contacts  and  thereby  robbed  the  mail  carrier 
somewhat  of  his  place  as  a  harbinger  of  news. 

Telephones 

In  a  survey'  of  three  representative  counties  of  the  state,  Chatham,  Madi- 
son, and  Edgecombe,  in  1922  it  was  found  that  only  nine  per  cent  of  the 
rural  homes  had  telephones.  The  influence  of  the  telephone  in  helping  to 
break  up  the  isolation  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
telephone  gives  the  solitary  farmstead  an  immediate  connection  not  only  with 
neighboring  farmers  but  also  with  the  outside  world.  The  telephone  has 
proved  itself  of  the  greatest  value  in  case  of  sickness  in  the  farmer's  iamily. 
In  former  days  many  people  lost  their  lives  unnecessarily  because  word  could 
not  be  gotten  to  the  doctor  in  time  to  do  any  good.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  about  the  farmer  in  reporting  a  fire  or  telephoning  to  his  neighbors  for 
aid  of  some  sort.  In  many  ways  the  farmer's  household  is  given  a  security 
which  it  did  not  formerly  possess.  The  telephone  has  been  especially  beneficial 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  as  it  enables  her  to  converse  easily  with  her  friends. 
Before  the  days  of  the  telephone  her  contacts  were  often  much  more  limited 
than  those  of  her  husband. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  figures  giving  the  total  number  of  rural  tele- 
phones in  North  Carolina.  The  percentage  of  farms  having  telephones  in  the 
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United  States  as  a  whole  is  38.7,  the  number  of  telephones  amounting  to 
about  two  and  a  half  million.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  telephone  service 
is  not  so  extensive  in  North  Carolina  as  in  some  other  rural  areas. 

Highways  in  North  Carolina 

Until  about  ten  years  ago  there  were  very  few  roads  in  North  Carolina 
which  were  dependable  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  farmers  were  handicapped  in  the  marketing  of  their  produce,  in 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  in  the  development  of  their  community 
life.  Likewise  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  depended  upon  farmer 
patronage  suffered  immensely.  Most  trading  had  to  be  done  at  the  crossroads 
stores,  though  a  few  villages  developed  into  good  merchandising  centers. 
School  attendance  was  necessarily  irregular  because  of  bad  roads.  Every  phase 
of  business  or  social  endeavor  was  retarded  and  circumscribed  because  of  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  automobiles  which  prompted  the  construction  of 
good  highways,  and  the  widespread  use  of  them  which  caused  the  highways 
to  be  extended  into  every  section  of  the  state.  Automobiles  and  good  roads 
are  inseparable;  together  they  constitute  a  mode  of  travel. 

In  a  state  as  rural  as  North  Carolina,  with  no  very  large  cities  and  a 
limited  railroad  mileage,  highways  are  the  principal  bond  of  communication 
and  the  main  arteries  of  trade.  Without  highways  the  scattered  towns  of  the 
state  have  no  acquaintance  or  intercourse  with  each  other.  Sectionalism  and 
provincialism  are  the  inevitable  results.  Similarly  each  farm  family  is  isolated 
and  deprived  of  social  contacts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  did  not  develop 
a  state  consciousness  and  a  statewide  program  of  development  until  the  good 
roads  era  began.  Good  roads  are  therefore  more  than  an  evidence  of  progress; 
they  are  a  means  to  further  progress. 

In  1916  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Federal  Aid  Act,  authorizing  the 
federal  government  to  supplement  funds  raised  by  state  and  local  communities 
for  highway  construction.  Subsequent  Congresses  have  steadily  increased  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  until  now  the  annual  appropriation  is  about 
$75,000,000.  North  Carolina  alone  has  received  about  $20,000,000  dollars  from 
the   national   government   for  road   construction. 

Between  1916  and  1920  a  number  of  roads  were  built  by  counties  or  town- 
ships with  some  state  and  federal  aid.  Most  of  the  roads  were  macadamized 
roads  which  have  proved  incapable  of  holding  up  under  the  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic  which  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  road-building  program  and  seeing 
the  necessity  for  a  more  adequate  system  of  maintenance,  certain  foresighted 
citizens  of  the  state  began  a  campaign  in  1920  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  of  the  Doughton-Connor-Bowie  Act.  The 
purposes  of  the  law  are  well  expressed  in  section  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"The  general  purposes  of  this  act  are  for  the  state  to  lay  out,  take  over, 
establish  and  construct  and  assume  control  of  approximately  5,500  miles  of 
hard-surfaced   and   other   dependable   highways    running   to   all   county  seats, 
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and  to  all  the  principal  towns,  state  parks  and  principal  State  Institutions, 
and  linking  up  with  state  highways  of  adjoining  states  and  with  national  high- 
ways into  National  forest  reserves  and  by  the  most  practical  routes,  with 
special  view  to  development  of  agriculture,  commercial  and  natural  resources 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  permitting  the  state  to  assume 
control  of  the  state  highways,  repair,  construct  and  reconstruct  and  maintain 
said  highways  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  state,  and  to  relieve  the  counties 
and  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  of  the  burden."3  Briefly  the  act  provides  for 
a  state  highway  commission  consisting  of  a  chairman  from  the  state  at  large, 
and  for  a  commissioner  from  each  of  {he  nine  construction  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  divided.  All  engineering  work  is  in  charge  of  a  state 
highway  engineer  chosen  by  the  commission.  The  first  funds  were  provided 
through  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds  aggregating  fifty  million  dollars,  from 
automobile  license  fees,  and  from  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  motor 
vehicle    fuel. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  increased  the  fuel  tax  to  three  cents  per 
gallon  and  authorized  $15,000,000  additional  in  bonds.  In  1925  a  further  bond 
issue  of  $20,000,000  was  floated  and  the  gasoline  tax  was  increased  to  four 
cents  per  gallon.  In  1927  still  another  bond  issue  was  made  of  $30,000,000.4 
The  receipts  from  gasoline  and  license  fees  amount  to  about  $15,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  make  necessary 
deposits  in  the  sinking  fund,  maintain  the  roads  in  good  condition,  and  leave 
several  million  dollars  a  year  for  construction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  that  no  further  bond  issues  should  be  made  and  that 
the  construction  program  should  proceed  no  faster  than  can  be  financed  from 
current  revenues.  In  keeping  with  this  policy,  Frank  Page,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Highway  Commission  and  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  splendid 
results  obtained,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  January  1,1929.  The 
state  highway  system  includes  about  7,500  miles,  nearly  half  of  which  is  hard 
surfaced. 

To  build  1,205.85  miles  of  new  roads  and  bridges  in  the  year  1927  North 
Carolina  expended  $22,598,852.94,  the  report  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
reveals.  The  report,  which  was  compiled  by  the  division  of  construction  and 
tests  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  shows  that  the  following  mileage  of 
new  roads  was  completed  during  1927: 

277.50  miles  of  graded  road 

221.99  miles  of  sand  clay  or  gravel  surfacing 

395.51  miles  of  concrete 
67.33  miles  of  asphalt 

243.32  miles  of  sand  road  treated  with  road  oil 
In   1926,   with   21,421    miles   of   surface   local    rural    roads,    North   Carolina 
ranked  fourth  among  the  states.0  North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  total  mileage 
of  sand-clay  and  top-soil  local  roads.  She  has  an  abundance  of  road  building 
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material  and  is  relying  chiefly  upon  this  for  the  construction  of  county  roads 
and    state    highways. 

The  Radio 

As  an  entertainment  and  educational  device,  the  radio  is  far  surpassing 
motion  picture  theaters,  dance  halls,  or  any  other  form  of  public  amusement. 
There  are  now  1,252,126  farms  in  the  United  States  equipped  with  radio 
receiving  sets,  the  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
in  the  report  of  its  past  season's  work  just  issued.8  This  estimate  was  based 
on  returns  made  by  county  agricultural  agents  throughout  the  country  and 
showed  an  increase  of  126  per  cent  over  the  553,000  sets  estimated  to  be  on 
farms   in  July,   1925. 

How  farm  radio  sets  are  being  used,  the  program  preference  of  the 
farmers,  and  their  own  ideas  for  improving  present  service  were  also  set 
forth  in  an  analysis  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  10,000  farm  radio 
owners.  The  farmer  prefers  radio  talks  to  music  nearly  two  to  one.  In  music 
they  want  old-time  tunes  and  classical  music.  Aside  from  educational  farm 
programs,  weather  and  market  reports,  political  talks  are  evidently  popular 
and  more  current  news  is  in  demand.  This  shows  more  forcefully  than  ever 
that  all  types  of  topics  are  discussed  over  the  radio. 

The  radio  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  method  of  communica- 
tion, the  author  believes,  in  ridding  the  state  of  the  terrible  conditions  caused 
by  isolation.  The  evening  of  a  farmer  up  until  recent  times  has  been  very 
dead  and  uninteresting,  but  with  the  radio  the  situation  is  entirely  changed. 
No  longer  must  the  farmer  sit  at  home  in  solitude.  He  is  now  in  direct  c  intact 
with  the  outside  world  and  he  can  listen  in  on  any  kind  of  topic  that  is 
being  broadcast.  The  radio  has  brought  the  farmer  into  closer  contact  with 
the  urban  population.  The  latest  possible  news  is  given  to  him  concerning 
world  events,  the  stock  reports,  political  talks,  and  the  weather  forecast. 
All  these  are  great  aids  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  farmer  does  not 
as  a  rule  buy  cheap  st.jts,  as  is  generally  thought,  but  usually  the  higher-priced 
equipment. 

Automobiles 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  roads  apart  from  automobiles.  While  good  roads 
are  a  benefit  to  the  people  still  driving  horses,  it  is  the  automobile  user  who 
is  the  chief  beneficiary.  The  great  demand  for  good  roads  came,  of  course, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  automobile.  The  full  utilization  of  an  automobile 
depends  upon  good  roads.  The  rapid  development  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  this  country  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  automobile  as  a  mode  of 
transportation  in  America  is  of  course  a  familiar  story.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  sale  and  use  of  automobiles  among  farmers  is  as  general  as  among 
any  other  class.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other  group  which  can  utilize 
the    automobile    to    such    good    advantage    as    the    farmers. 

North  Carolina  is  a  rural  state  and  yet  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles    is    phenomenal.    In    1915   there   were   16,410   cars    in   the   state,   or 
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an  average  of  140  inhabitants  per  car.  In  1920  there  were  140,800  cars,  or 
an  average  of  one  car  for  each  18.4  inhabitants.  In  1925  there  were  340,287 
cars,  or  an  average  of  one  car  for  each  7.9  people.  The  latest  figure,  that  of 
August  1,  1929,  shows  440,258  cars,  or  an  average  of  one  for  each  6.6  people. 
Since  the  average  family  contains  about  five  persons,  it  is  seen  there  is  today 
almost  a  motor  car  per  family  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Wager  says  in  a  University  News  Letter — "The  American 
worker  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  laborer  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  His  present  standard  of  living  includes  a  car  to  drive  to  and 
from  his  work  and  for  family  use  nights  and  holidays.  The  automobile  removes 
or  reduces  the  barrier  of  distance  which  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
integration  of  American  life.  Indeed  it  is  this  barrier  of  distance  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  motorization  of  America.  It  is  distance  and 
isolation  which  have  produced  the  individualism  of  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  distance  and  sparsity  of  population  which  produced  the  one-room  school, 
the  tiny  rural  church,  the  crossroads  store,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
nearly  all  of  our  peculiar  rural  institutions."7 

Despite  the  apparent  density  of  automobiles  in  the  South,  the  Southern 
states  are  far  below  the  Western  states  in  the  ratio  of  automobiles  to  number 
of  farms.  There  are  seven  Southern  states  in  which  fewer  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  farms  have  automobiles  or  trucks.  North  Carolina3  ranks  fortieth  among 
the  states  with  42.8  passenger  cars  and  7.4  trucks  for  each  one  hundred  farms. 
While  the  South  has  fewer  automobiles  per  one  hundred  farms  or  per  one 
hundred  people  than  some  sections,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  farms 
are  relatively  small  and  that  half  of  them  are  cultivated  by  tenants  or  croppers. 
Nevertheless,  the  rural  South  is  farther  from  automobile  satiety  than  any 
other  agricultural  area  in  the  country.  North  Carolina  ranked  eighth  among 
the  states  in  the  number  of  cars  purchased  in  1927  and  first  in  percentage 
increase  and  registrations. 

"High  ratios  of  motor  cars,"9  says  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "means  not  only 
abundant  wealth  and  ready  cash,  but  they  also  mean  improved  highways, 
town  and  city  centers  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  enterprise  and  wealth, 
and  disappearing  areas  of  static  and  stagnant  life  and  livelihood.  Low  ratios 
of  motor  cars  mean  poor  roads,  inaccessibility  to  market  centers,  plenty  to 
eat  and  wear  perhaps,  but  little  ready  cash  in  circulation  and  humdrum 
existence  as  in  the  remote  rural  counties  and  townships." 

Effect  on  Population   Movements 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  full  effect  of  these  improvements  in 
communication  will  be.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  on  American  country 
life  will  be  revolutionary.  This  is  already  manifest.  Although  the  widespread 
use  of  the  automobile  extends  back  only  about  a  decade  and  the  radio  is 
just  emerging  from  the  novelty  stage,  their  influence  is  shaking  old  institu- 
tions to  their  foundations. 
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In  a  broad  sense  distance  has  made  America  what  it  is.  It  is  what  makes 
the  American  farmer  different  from  the  European  farmer.  It  is  what  makes 
the  country  man  different  from  the  city  man.  It  is  what  makes  ours  a  machine 
civilization.  It  explains  our  social  customs,  our  political  attitudes,  and,  in  a 
measure,  all  our  national  characteristics.  Now  if  we  suddenly  remove  the 
barrier  of  distance,  what  may  we  expect  as  a  result?  If  we  place  our  farmers 
within  driving  distance  of  Main  Street,  within  talking  distance  of  the  city 
market,  within  hearing  distance  of  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York,  the  opera 
houses  of  Chicago,  and  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Washington,  how  will  it  effect 
them?  Certainly  it  will  destroy  the  main  influence  which  has  made  American 
farmers  what  they  are. 

What  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  effect  of  these  new  modes  of  communication  and 
transportation  on  population  movements?  Will  it  check  the  cityward  drift? 
Will  it  foster  a  back-to-the-land  movement?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
either  yet.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  influences  which  are  making 
country  life  more  desirable  have  come  at  a  time  of  agricultural  depression 
and  of  industrial  prosperity.  The  social  improvements  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  unfavorable  economic  prospect.  If  agricultural  conditions 
should  materially  improve  and  industrial  conditions  become  less  favorable,  we 
may  expect  some  shift  of  population  countryward.  But  we  need  not  look 
for  any  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  farms.  The  same  inventiveness 
which  has  produced  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and  the  radio  has  pro- 
duced the  tractor,  the  gang  plow,  and  the  combine,  so  that  relatively  fewer 
people  are  needed  to  feed  our  population  than  formerly.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  city  people  will  become  farmers  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  city  workers  will  move  into  the  country.  Now  that  a  country  home 
can  have  the  conveniences  of  a  city  home  and  the  automobile  will  transport 
a  worker  ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  need  expect  no 
slackening  of  the  suburban  movement.  The  short  working  day  which  a  laborer 
now  enjoys  permits  him  to  drive  several  miles  and  then  have  time  to  care 
for  a  garden,  chickens,  and  possibly  a  cow. 

Not  only  will  the  working  classes  seek  country  homes  but  men  of  wealth 
will  in  increasing  numbers  buy  farms  for  summer  homes  or  even  year-round 
homes.  They  are  doing  so  out  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities. 
Some  day  the  craze  for  golf  is  going  to  pass  and  rich  men  are  going  to  dabble 
into  stock  raising  or  plant  experimentation  as  a  diversion.  The  landed  estate 
may  again  become  the  symbol  of  nobility.  It  seems  logical  and  probable  that 
the  new  improvements  in  transportation  and  communication  will  spread  the 
people  more  evenly  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  mix  all  classes  into  a 
more  democratic   whole. 

Effect  on  Rural  Institutions 

Modern  means  of  transportation  and  communication  are  already  trans- 
forming rural  institutions.  The  rural  consolidated  school  has  already  come 
and  we  perceive  its  value  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
community.  The  consolidation  of  country  churches  has  not  been  so  rapid  but 
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it  will  come.  Many  tiny  villages  that  once  contained  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
post  office,  and  a  general  store  are  disappearing  from  the  map.  Some  hitherto 
small  towns  strategically  located  are  growing  rapidly.  It  is  apparent  that 
only  those  towns  which  can  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  modern 
purchasers  can  hope  to  survive.  The  units  and  forms  of  government  are  also 
likely  to  undergo  a  change  as  a  result  of  the  new  modes  of  transportation. 
Northern  states  are  talking  about  abolishing  the  township,  and  southern  and 
western  states  are  talking  about  consolidating  counties.  The  whole  pattern 
of  rural  life  is  being  redrafted  along  larger  lines.  Stronger,  more  efficient, 
more  specialized  institutions  of  every  sort  are  appearing. 

Effect  on  Rural  Attitudes 

Finally,  these  new  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  are  chang- 
ing country  people  themselves.  Their  individualism  and  provincialism  have 
been  largely  the  products  of  isolation,  and  as  this  isolation  is  removed  these 
qualities  will  disappear.  This  may  not  be  very  noticeable  in  the  present  gen- 
eration of  farmers.  Old  habits  and  old  attitudes  will  persist.  But  the  young 
farmers  of  today,  especially  those  who  live  along  the  main  traveled  roads, 
can  no  longer  be  considered  "hicks."  They  dress  as  well,  drive  as  good  cars, 
and  take  as  full  part  in  social  and  civic  affairs  as  the  townsmen.  If  this  is 
not  yet  as  true  of  Southern  farmers  as  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  North 
and  West  it  will  be  in  a  short  time.  The  farmer  may  not  be  able  to  conceal  his 
identity  because  of  his  tanned  face  and  calloused  hands.  He  should  not  want 
to,  for  no  man  should  be  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  especially  one  so  honor- 
able. The  fact  is  the  modern  farmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his  work.  He  has  lost 
his  inferiority  complex.  He  has  become  less  self-conscious  and  more  self- 
respecting.  He  has  always  been  self-reliant.  In  a  word,  rural  people  living 
under  modern  conditions  are  losing  their  rural-mindedness  and  are  becoming 
more  like  the  rest  of  society.  In  some  ways  this  is  a  gain;  in  some  ways  it 
may  be  a  loss.  It  will  be  a  distinct  loss  for  society  if  our  rural  population 
loses  those  qualities  of  industry,  thrift,  and  stability  which  have  been  so 
characteristic.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  if  the  farmers  become  more  cooperative 
in  spirit,  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  interests,  more  at  ease  in  their  social 
relationships.  New  modes  of  communication  are  multiplying  the  country  man's 
contacts  with  both  good  and  bad  results,  but  it  is  hopeful  that  the  good  will 
far  outweigh  the  bad. 

North  Carolina's  Greatest  Need 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  what  seem  to  be  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  and  most  immediate  needs  in  the  way  of  improved  transporta- 
tion  and    communication. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  there  seem  to  me  to  be  five  essential  needs 
of  the  state  still  unsatisfied:  (1)  the  development  of  a  deep  water  port  on 
the  eastern  coast  if  such  is  physically  possible;  (2)  the  construction  of  an 
east  and  west  trunk  line  railroad  penetrating  the  mountains  and  extending 
to  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  or  West  Virginia;   (3)   the  completion  of  the  inland 
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waterway  at  least  as  far  as  Wilmington;  (4)  improved  telephone  service  in 
the  rural  regions  of  the  state;  (5)  further  road  construction  by  the  counties 
and  the  state  with  major  attention  given  to  the  mail  and  school  bus  routes. 

From  a  social  standpoint  the  greatest  needs,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  which  of  course  have  social  significance,  appear  to  be  the  following: 
(1)  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  rural  consolidated  schools  as  social  and  civic 
centers;  (2)  more  public  libraries  with  facilities  to  serve  the  rural  population; 
(3)  more  home  demonstrators  and  public  health  nurses  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  farm  women;  (4)  condemnation  by  the  state  of  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  areas  and  the  establishment  of  the  population  in  towns  or  on  farms 
along  the  main  highways.  This  last  suggestion  is  admittedly  a  radical  one, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  important  to  eliminate  our  rural  slums  as 
our  city  slums,  and  the  cost  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison. 

We  do  not  want  to  urbanize  the  country  but  we  do  want  to  bring  to  the 
country  people  some  of  the  comforts  and  opportunities  which  the  city  people 
enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  country  civilization  that  is  rich  and 
wholesome   and   satisfying. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FARM  HOMES 
Paul  W.  Wager,  Chapel  Hill 

Any  one  riding  across  the  state  over  one  of  the  state  highways  must  be 
impressed  by  the  number  of  new  farmhouses.  Indeed,  so  many  of  them  are 
new  that  he  wonders  what  the  countryside  could  have  looked  like  ten  years 
ago.  Most  of  these  new  homes  are  modest  bungalows  or  semi-bungalows.  They 
are  attractive  buildings  but  often  lack  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  landscaping 
necessary  to  give  them  charm  and  character.  Nevertheless,  they  are  presumably 
warm  and  fairly  comfortable.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  built  without  the  conveniences  that  a  modern  farm  house  may 
contain.  Too  often  the  owner  has  carried  forward  into  the  new  house  most 
of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  old  home.  Thanks  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  pocketbook,  he  has  made  the  ceilings  lower  and  the  rooms  fewer  and 
smaller.  He  has  omitted  the  spacious  porches  which  were  invariably  provided 
a  generation  ago.  He  has  provided  screens.  But  quite  often  he  has  failed  to 
provide  any  other  heating  system  than  open  fireplaces,  and  many  of  the  new 
houses  are  without  a  cellar  or  even  a  tight  wall  under  the  house.  Set  up  on 
posts,  they  are  not  only  ugly  in  appearance  but  the  open  space  under  the 
house  makes  the  floors  cold  and  also  provides  a  habitat  for  cats,  dogs,  and 
chickens. 

Kitchen  sinks  with  running  water  are  not  common  yet  in  farm  homes. 
Indoor  toilet  facilities  are  even  more  rare.  Electric  lights  are  being  installed 
quite  generally  where  current  is  available,  and  to  some  extent  through  the 
use  of  private  generating  systems.  Electric  lights  can  perhaps  mean  more 
to  a  farm  home  than  almost  any  other  convenience,  for  they  literally  add  two 
hours  to  the  farmer's  day,  and  they  are  hours  which  he  can  devote  to  self- 
improvement.  With  nothing  but  kerosene  lamps  for  light,  one  cannot  read 
with  satisfaction  and  is  prompted  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  With  good 
lights,  one  finds  it  easy  to  read  and  soon  discovers  that  his  hour  of  retire- 
ment has  become  much  later.  It  costs  much  more  to  install  lights,  water,  and 
toilet  facilities  in  a  country  home  than  in  a  city  home  because  the  equipment  has 
to  be  more  complicated,  but  it  is  no  longer  physically  impossible  to  have  these 
conveniences. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  rural 
architecture.  Most  houses  are  designed  for  cities  and  narrow  lots.  Many  of 
the  farm  houses  that  have  been  built  in  recent  years  are  either  devoid  of  any 
architectural  style  or  are  strictly  urban  types.  The  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture are  giving  some  attention  to  rural  architecture,  but  their  influence 
has  not  reached  far  as  yet. 

Houses    Lack    Plantings 

The  most  conspicuous  fault  of  the  new  farm  homes  which  dot  the  state 
is  the  absence,  so  often,  of  a  setting.  Have  you  not  seen  scores  of  rather 
attractive  structures  set  on  bare,  red  knolls  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  soften 
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and  beautify  the  picture?  It  may  be  that  trees  have  been  planted  and  will 
eventually  provide  shade  and  beauty.  But  why  could  not  the  houses  have  been 
placed  among  the  trees  in  the  first  place?  When  building  on  a  city  lot  one 
has  little  choice  of  location,  but  a  farmer  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  rods  of 
frontage  has  a  wide  choice.  He  can  take  the  house  to  the  trees  instead  of 
waiting  for  trees  to  grow  beside  the  house.  The  dearth  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  shrubs  around  farm  houses  is  often  pitiful.  Sometimes  one  sees  a  sickly 
flower  bed  that  the  wife  is  trying  to  nurse  along  with  her  other  manifold 
duties.  Most  women  love  flowers  and  with  aching  back  will  carry  water  and 
dig  in  the  hard  ground  to  satisfy  this  love.  Most  farm  men  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  flowers  and  will  not  aid  in  any  way  to  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  farmstead.  They  will  grumble  more  over  paying  ten  cents  for  some 
flower  seeds  than  $10  for  tobacco  or  $75  for  a  stump  puller.  I  have  seen 
farmers  slaving  to  clear  a  few  more  acres  to  add  to  a  farm  already  too  large, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  work  an  hour  on  the  lawn.  It  is  true  that  it  takes 
time  to  take  care  of  lawns  and  flowers,  but  most  men  waste  time  enough 
swapping  yarns  with  their  neighbors  to  keep  the  home  grounds  in  good 
condition.  Most  men  fail  to  realize  that  $100  spent  in  improving  the  grounds 
about  the  house  will  add  more  to  the  salability  of  a  farm  than  $500  spent 
on  the  back  meadow.  Thanks  to  the  home  demonstrators,  many  a  farm  woman 
has  received  new  ideas  and  new  encouragement  in  this  direction,  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  husband's  interest  has  been  aroused. 

Any  home  ought  to  be  more  than  a  shelter  but  a  farm  home  can  be  made 
especially  wholesome.  The  work,  the  play,  the  study,  the  business  of  the 
whole  family  are  concentrated  more  in  the  farm  house  than  in  the  city  home. 
This  is  necessarily  so.  There  is  thus  the  more  reason  why  the  furnishing,  the 
appearance,  the  atmosphere  of  a  farm  home  should  be  such  as  to  create  a 
spirit  of  unity,  a  sense  of  appreciation,  and  an  abiding  affection  on  the  part 
of  each  member.  There  have  been  many  homes  like  that  in  the  past  and  there 
still  are,  but  there  are  disintegrating  forces  today  which  tend  to  break  down 
family  unity  unless  there  are  some  counter  unifying  forces.  The  automobile 
and  the  village  movie  tend  to  take  the  young  people  out  of  the  home,  whereas 
the  radio,  library,  and  good  magazines  tend  to  hold  them  there.  It  is  not  so 
much  things,  however,  that  make  a  home,  but  atmosphere,  and  there  will 
not  be  the  proper  atmosphere  in  a  home  if  the  mother  is  overworked,  the 
father  discouraged,  the  children  dissatisfied.  Common  interests,  mutual  under- 
standings, fullest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  father,  mother,  and  children  are 
all  necessary.  The  children  must  share  in  the  work  and  the  parents  must 
share  in  the  play.  All  must  love  the  home  and  its  surroundings  and  contribute 
to  their  improvement.  Wealth  is  not  a  necessary  requisite  of  a  good  home, 
but  grinding  poverty,  or  even  constant  self-sacrifice,  is  not  conducive  to  a 
sweet   temper  and   a  happy   spirit. 

A  Survey  or  294  Farm  Families  in  Wake  County 

The  most  recent  farm  home  study  that  has  been  made  in  North  Carolina 
is  one  made   by   the   North  Carolina   College  of   Agriculture  and   Engineering 
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of  living  conditions  among  white  landowner  operators  in  Wake  County.  The 
study  includes  294-  white  land  owning  and  operating  families,  and  includes 
some  families  in  every  township  in  the  county.  The  field  work  was  done  in 
the  winter  of  1926  and  the  information  obtained  was  for  the  period  from  Nov. 
1,   1925,   to   October  31,   1926. 

The  farmers  are  mostly  cash  crop  farmers  and  the  crops  are  confined 
mainly  to  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  fact,  in  only  nine  of  the  eighteen 
townships  did  the  farmers  included  in  this  study  raise  tobacco.  Several  dairy 
farmers  are  included.  The  farms  average  58  acres  with  30.5  acres  in  crops. 
The  average  age  of  the  294  farmers  is  50  years.  Thus  they  are  in  the 
most  productive  period  of  life.  The  264  wives  reporting  their  ages  averaged 
44.8  years.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  farmers  averaged  a  school  train- 
ing of  6.7  grades,  and  71.5  per  cent  of  the  total  group  received  less  than  eight 
grades  of  school  training,  while  21.0  per  cent  received  less  than  four  grades. 
Fifty-five  of  the  total  number  attended  high  school  and  twenty  graduated; 
seventeen  attended  college  but  only  four  graduated.  On  the  average  the 
school  training  of  the  wives  exceeded  that  of  the  men  by  one  grade.  The 
average  size  of  the  families  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  4.6  persons.  Sons 
and  daughters  who  were  living  independently  of  their  parents  were  not  counted. 
The  farming  experience  of  the  group  averaged  28.5  years  and,  of  this 
period,  28  years  consecutively.  This  is  an  indication  that  there  is  practically 
no  occupational  mobility  among  the  group  studied.  Only  six  of  the  294  farmers 
of  the  group  were  born  outside  the  state  and  only  61  outside  the  county. 
Twenty-one  started  their  farming  experience  as  laborers  and  142  as  tenants, 
chiefly  upon  land  rented  from  the  father.  The  balance  of  the  group,  or  46 
per  cent,  started  their  farming  careers  as  owners.  Most  of  them  acquired  their 
land  from  their  parents,  either  through  purchase  or  inheritance. 

In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  living  conditions  in  this  group  of  farm 
families,  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  determine  cash  income,  and  (2)  to  analyze 
expenditures.  The  average  family  had  a  cash  income  of  $2,505.70  or,  to  divide 
the  group  according  to  income,  there  were  57.8  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
incomes  less  than  $2,000;  26.5  per  cent  with  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000 
to  $3,500;  and  15.7  per  cent  with  incomes  ranging  from  $3,500  to  $7,000. 
In  all  the  families  crop  income  was  the  major  source,  representing  64.2  per 
cent  of  the  total.  An  income  from  animals  and  animal  products  was 
received  by  237  families,  this  source  yielding  13.0  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
of  the  larger  group.  Seventy-one  families  had  a  labor  income,  and  126  an 
income  from  investments.  For  the  entire  group  the  cash  income  was  derived 
as    follows : 

Amount  Per  cent 

From    crops $475,784  64.2 

From  labor 51,703  7.0 

From    animals 96.747  13.0 

From    investments -  117,198  15.8 

Total $741,432  100.0 
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There  are  two  elements  in  the  farm  family  business  that  affect  both  the 
total  income  and  the  total  expenditures,  but  that  do  not  show  up  when  one  is 
considering  the  living  conditions  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  cash  re- 
ceived and  expended.  These  elements  are  the  occupancy  of  the  farm  house  and 
the  food  and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm.  Both  are  important  parts  of  the 
farmer"s  real  income  and  they  affect  considerably  his  expenditures,  yet  if 
these  items  were  capitalized  and  added  to  the  income  the  cash  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  farm  family  would  appear  much  larger  than  is  really  the 
case,  and  so  they  are  not  included.  It  might  be  stated,  however,  that  the  food 
and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm  averaged  $738.30,  whereas  the  amount  pur- 
chased averaged  6163.90.  This  ratio  is  further  evidence  that  the  group  studied 
was  a  selective  group. 

Turning  now  to  a  distribution  of  cash  expenditures  the  items  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Per  cent 
Expenditures  of  total 

Farm    $251,451  36.0 

Investment    135.733  19.7 

Home  and  household 51,162  7.3 

Food  and  fuel 48,406  6.9 

Health 24,111  3.4 

Extra   education 16,979  2.4 

Insurance    9,957  1.4 

Clothing 86,344  12.3 

Reading 3,763  0.6 

Personal    12,867  1.8 

Automobile  39,122  5.6 

Church  and  charity 14,708  2.2 

Social  activities  and  recreation  _       2,979  0.4 


Total  cash  expenditures $697,582  100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  heaviest  expenditure  is  upon  the 
farm  enterprise,  36  per  cent  of  the  total  going  there.  Investments  take  19.7 
per  cent.  This  indicates  that  55.7  per  cent  of  the  total  income  goes  back  into 
the  business  side  of  the  farm  enterprise,  leaving  41.3  for  the  household. 
Farm  expend] Lures,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study,  include  all  cash  paid 
out  for  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  seed,  feed,  farm  buildings, 
insurance  on  farm  property,  rent  for  additional  land,  taxes,  gas,  oil,  grease, 
and  other  miscellaneous  costs.  Fertilizer  is  the  largest  item,  costing  $338.10 
per  farm.  All  farm  expense  takes  $855.27  per  farm,  thus  reducing  the  net 
income  to  $1,650.43. 

Investment  expenditures  were  made  by  57  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  As  would  be  expected,  the  heaviest  investment  expendi- 
ture was  in  payments  made  on  farms.  Fifty-eight  farmers  paid  an  average 
of  $1,275  during  the  year  upon  their  farms.  The  next  heaviest  investment  was 
in   savings    accounts,   twenty-six    farmers    reporting    a    savings    account    which 
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averaged   $1,148.    Other    real    estate   investments    took    15.9    per    cent    of    the 

investment  costs.  There  were   practically  no  investments   in  stocks   or  bonds 

or    other    business    shares. 

The  distribution  of   family   living   expenditures   is   shown  for   the   average 

family   to   be: 

Per  cent 

Item                                          Amount  of  total 

Home  and  household $    174  16.5 

Food  and  fuel 165  15.6 

Health  82  7.8 

Education    58  5.5 

Insurance    34  3.3 

Clothing  293  27.8 

Reading  13  1.2 

Personal    47  4.1 

Automobile 133  12.6 

Church  and  charity 50  4.7 

Social  and  recreation 10  0.9 


Total $1 ,056  1 00.0 

Home  and  household  costs  include  new  buildings,  additions  and  improve- 
ments, painting,  screens,  or  other  repairs,  household  furnishings,  telephone, 
improvements  to  heating  or  lighting  plants,  and  other  conveniences.  The  other 
items  are  more  or  less  self-explanatory. 

The  size  of  these  294  farm  houses  is  an  evidence  of  their  character.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  them  are  one-story,  and  32  per  cent  are  two-story.  These 
houses  contain  an  average  of  6.1  rooms,  an  ample  number,  it  seems,  for  the  size 
of  the  families.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  them  depend  on  the  open  fireplace  for  heat, 
and  33  per  cent  on  stoves.  In  22  houses  both  stove  and  fireplaces  are  used. 
In  5  houses  a  hot  water  heating  system  is  in  use.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
homes  have  no  other  light  than  kerosene  lamps;  18  per  cent  use  gas  lamps; 
15  per  cent  have  electricity,  16  from  a  line  and  28  from  their  own  plants. 
On  the  whole,  the  houses  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  windows  and  fairly 
well    screened. 

Only  9  per  cent  of  the  homes  have  running  water  in  the  house  and  the 
same  percentage  has  pumps  in  the  kitchen.  Two  hundred  and  forty-two 
families,  or  83  per  cent  of  the  total,  carry  their  water  from  a  well  an  average 
distance  of  40  feet.  Only  36  homes,  or  12  per  cent,  are  equipped  with  indoor 
bath  and  toilet  facilities.  Sixteen,  or  5  per  cent,  have  indoor  toilets,  while  9 
homes  have  septic  tanks.  Practically  all  of  the  homes  are  well  furnished,  the 
estimated  value  of  furniture  and  furnishings  averaging  $604.00  for  the  278 
homes  reporting.  This  high  average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  61  homes  had  musical 
instruments  that  averaged  $349  in  value.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  homes 
had  a  sewing  machine  but  only  9  per  cent  a  washing  machine. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  concerning  these  homes 
is   that   the   landowner   has   an   ample-sized   house   with   ample   furniture,   but 
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that  modern  facilities  which  would  give  the  home  comfort  are  lacking.  Heat- 
ing, lighting,  sewage  disposal,  bath  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  easy 
performance  of  household  tasks  by  the  wife  are  missing.  Quite  often  the  house 
is  too  large,  added  space  making  extra  work  for  the  housewife. 

Clothing  required  the  largest  percentage  of  the  living  budget,  27.8  per 
cent.  Shoes  were  the  heaviest  item  of  clothing  expenditures.  Health  expendi- 
tures show  that  practically  all  families  make  expenditures  for  care  by  physi- 
cians and  medicines.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  had 
some  work,  including  examinations,  on  their  teeth.  Personal  expenditures 
were  made  by  91.8  per  cent  of  all  the  families.  Tobacco  cost  $6.00  more  per 
family  than  all  reading  material.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  male  operators 
carried  life  insurance.  The  church  received  an  average  of  $40.00  each  from 
98  per  cent  of  the  operators.  Other  charity  averaged  $10.00  per  family. 
Educational  expenditures  averaged  $58.00  per  family.  Twenty-eight  families 
reported  children  in  college  and  nineteen  families  reported  twenty-two  children 
receiving  instruction  in  music.  An  average  of  $13.00  was  spent  for  all  read- 
ing material  as  books,  magazines,  and  papers.  In  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
homes  there  was  no  general  reading  library.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
families  took  no  newspaper.  Only  $10.00  per  family  went  for  social  and  recrea- 
tion items,  exclusive  of  automobile  trips.  Twenty-six  families  made  auto  trips 
covering  an  average  of  291  miles  and  five  days  spent.  Seventy-nine  per  cent 
of  the  families  owned  at  least  one  automobile,  and  automobile  costs  constituted 
9.2  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  made,  or  $276.00  per  family.  Sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  group  reported  the  purchase  of  new  cars  at  an  average  cost  of  $571.00 
per  car.  Advancement  expenditures  are  the  weakest  element  in  the  living 
standards  of  these  families.  The  chief  social  activities,  beside  the  church,  that 
involved  an  expenditure  of  money  were  the  movie  and  the  lodge.  In  all  52 
families,  or  17.6  per  cent,  reported  attendance  upon  the  movie.  The  attendance 
averaged  about  three  times  a  year  per  person  attending.  Eighty-seven  hus- 
bands  and   seventeen   wives   were   members   of   lodges. 

Home  Life  in  the  Mountains 

For  a  description  of  home  life  among  the  mountaineers,  I  wish  to  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Campbell's  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland. 
Mr.  Campbell  says: 

There  is  nothing  austere  about  the  rural  Highlands  save  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  within  them.  There  is  a  softness  about  the  wooded 
heights  and  hollows,  a  beauty  of  melting  curves,  of  lights  and  shadows, 
of  tender  distances  wherein  the  hearth-smoke  is  a  part  and  the  cabin 
is  at  home.  "Hit  may  be  rough  and  rugged,  but  hit's  a  sweet  home 
to  us,"  and  the  Highlander  who  thus  spoke  from  his  heart  expressed 
not  only  the  feeling  of  his  people  but  the  home-like  charm  of  these 
hills  upon  all  who  come  to  dwell  among  them. 

Whether  the  long,  forest-clad  slopes  be  gray  with  winter;  brilliant 
with  the  variant  greens  and  flowering  shrubs  of  spring;  softened 
willi  the  hazy  serenity  of  summer;  or  rich  with  the  russets,  golds,  and 
crimsons  of  autumn;  the  setting  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  Into  it 
melts  the  wide-roofed  cabin,  at  times  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  broad  chimney,  or  the  line  of  gaily  colored 
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quilts  spread  out  to  air  and  sun  upon  the  palings.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
wool-wheel  on  the  porch  is  seen,  and  sometimes  a  loom  with  the  house- 
wife at  work  thudding  out  the  yards  of  homespun,  or  the  far-famed 
covers,  quilts,  and  blankets.  Hanks  of  wool  of  different  colors  are  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters,  with  strings  of  beans,  and  "burney"  peppers, 
and  ears  of  drying  seed  corn.  A  saddle  hangs  from  a  wooden  peg  in 
the    wall. 

Through  the  wide-swung  door  the  many  beds  with  their  bright 
quilts,  the  big  fireplace  where  a  fire  smolders  even  in  summer,  the 
little  straight-backed  chairs  with  their  seats  of  woven  hickory,  all 
give  a  quaint  and  old-time  atmosphere  as  charming  as  it  is  simple. 

The  yard  is  bare  of  grass,  "swept  smooth  and  pretty  like  the  palm 
of  your  hand,"  but  there  is  bloom  for  the  summer  through — a 
snow-ball  and  a  rosy  bush,  flowering  quince  and  coral-berry.  Daffodils 
are  gay  in  spring,  and  lilies,  dahlias,  and  sunflowers  follow,  while 
chrysanthemum  blossoms  make  rich  clusters  of  color  until  the  "black 
killin'  frost."  Here  a  gnarled  and  ancient  cedar,  and  there  a  thick-set 
tree  of  box,  speak  of  the  pioneer  who  chose  this  spot  on  which  to  rear 
his    home    a   century    ago. 

Close  by  is  the  branch,  slipping  through  growth  of  "big"  and 
"little"  laurel  and  set  with  holly-bush  and  groups  of  towering  spruce 
pine.  Often  the  road  lies  in  its  bed — the  only  road,  which  must  be 
forded  lengthwise  to  the  little  homes  which  reach  far  up  its  course. 
Down  it  the  man  of  the  household  finds  his  way  to  store  or  mill,  to 
the  neighboring  hamlet  and  the  county-seat;  but  the  woman,  especially 
if  she  lives  up  a  smaller  branch  or  away  at  the  head  of  the  hollow,  is 
very  much  shut  in.  Home  duties  and  the  care  of  the  children  tie  her 
closely,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel  during  long  seasons  of  the  year 
serve  still  further  to  limit  her  to  her  immediate  neighborhood.  She  has 
little  to  do  with  politics,  and  little  to  do  with  the  management  of 
church  affairs  save  when  occasion  calls  to  prepare  a  bounteous  repast 
for  the  visiting  preacher  and  the  many  friends  who  come  to  hear  him. 

To  the  sophisticated  outsider,  burdened  with  the  care  of  an  over- 
abundance of  things  of  this  world,  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  ease 
with  winch  the  young  Highlander  packs  on  his  wagon  his  bed  and 
bedding,  his  few  chairs  and  utensils,  his  wife  and  baby,  ties  his  cow 
to  the  tail-board,  cracks  his  lash  over  his  mule,  and  moves  to  another 
home. 

Farm  Tenants 

Nearly  half  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  tenants,  or  tenants  and  croppers 
if  we  make  a  distinction.  A  survey  of  1,000  North  Carolina  farmers  in  three 
typical  counties  of  the  state  was  made  in  1922  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  study  revealed  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  homes  of  landlords, 
owner-operators,  tenants  and  croppers,  black  and  white,  but  here  I  shall 
speak  only  of  the  landless   families. 

Farm  tenancy  as  it  exists  in  the  South  is  thoroughly  bad  in  almost  every 
respect.  There  are  types  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  North  and  West  which  are 
rather  desirable,  but  tenancy  as  it  exists  in  the  South  makes  a  dark  and  ugly 
picture.  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  tenant  in  these 
words:  "The  landless  families  live  in  poorer  houses,  live  under  worse  sanitary 
conditions,  have  poorer  health,  lose  more  of  their  children  by  death  than  the 
owners  do.  They  are  more  illiterate,  fail  to  reach  as  high  grades  in  school, 
take   fewer  papers   and  magazines,   have   fewer  books   in  their   homes,   attend 
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church   and   Sunday   School   less,   have   fewer   home   amusements,   and    attend 
community  affairs  less  often.'- 

The  average  tenant  family  cultivates  only  18  acres,  over  99  per  cent  of 
which  is  planted  to  cash  crops,  that  is,  fertility-exhausting  crops.  Relatively 
few  of  the  tenants  in  the  coastal  plain  keep  a  cow;  many  keep  no  chickens  and 
cultivate  no  garden.  Most  of  them  produce  part  of  the  pork  and  lard  needed 
for  family  consumption.  Even  though  they  produce  relatively  little  of  their 
home  supplies,  the  annual  cash  income  per  family  is  not  more  than  §600  to 
$800,  and,  if  it  is  a  bad  year,  much  less.  The  standard  of  living  is  necessarily 
very  low,  in  fact,  as  low  as  that  of  any  known  group  in  the  United  States. 
Forty-two  thousand  rural  families  of  the  state  live  in  houses  of  one  or  two 
rooms.  Practically  no  tenant  house  is  provided  with  any  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences. Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  landless  fami- 
lies can  neither  read  nor  write.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  tenant  families  take  no 
papers  or  magazines  whatsoever.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  landless  farmers 
are  sons  of  landless  fathers.  Few  of  the  children  of  the  tenant  class  enter 
high  school  and  fewer  still  graduate.  Tenancy  is  not  only  self-perpetuating 
but  it  is  increasing  steadily.  The  fact  that  most  tenants  have  acquired  old 
second-hand  automobiles  reduces  the  amount  of  cash  available  for  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  service  without  materially  improving  their  social  life. 
The  tenant  farmer  rarely  stays  more  than  one  or  two  years  on  the  same 
farm.  His  shelter  never  acquires  the  dignity  of  a  home.  He  is  never  out  of 
debt.  The  wolf  is  always  outside  his  door.  The  members  of  his  family  are 
starved  in  body  and  soul;  their  life  is  a  series  of  tragedies.  The  farm  tenants 
of  the  South  constitute  an  American  peasantry.  Down  here  where  the  sun  is 
warm  and  the  soil  is  good,  where  nature  is  prolific  with  her  fruitage,  where 
abundance  and  contentment  should  prevail,  we  find  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, little  children  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  mothers  tired  and  hopeless, 
fathers  discouraged  and  bitter,  homes  that  are  void  of  laughter.  Farm  tenancy 
is  the  South's  ugliest  blot  and  its  greatest  danger.  It  is  a  bed  of  quicksand 
which,  if  uncontrolled,  will  suck  into  its  awful  grip  the  handsome  super- 
structure which  the  South  is  erecting  on  this  perilous  base. 

An  Annual  Migration  of  Tenants 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  News  and  Observer,  Ben  Dixon  McNeill  tells  of 
an  accident  on  the  highways  at  night  in  which  a  tenant  family  figures.  I 
want  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  story. 

"Was  there  anybody  hurt,"  said  the  soft,  anxious  voice  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  say  anything.  The  voice  was  tired.  The  wagon  was 
loaded  with  a  lot  of  shabby  furniture  and  to  it  was  hitched  a  thread- 
hare  mule  whose  head  hung  low  with  terrible  weariness. 

"We  ought  to  have  had  a  light,"  the  tired  voice  went  on,  "but  we 
thought  we  would  be  off  the  road  before  this  time.  .  .  .  The  people 
hadn  t  moved  out  of  the  house  we  were  going  to,  and  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  going." 

In  the  foggy  night  I  could  not  see  the  woman,  but  I  could  sense 
the  fearful  weariness  of  her  as  she  sat  there  with  her  scant  furniture 
heaped  about  her.  A  baby's  wailing  cry  came  out  of  the  gloom,  and 
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for  a  little  while  she  was  busy  trying  to  quiet  the  infant.  Her  husband 
came  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  spoke  to  her  softly,  not  knowing 
I  was  there.  And  then  I  realized  that  there  are  more  moving  tragedies 
than  leaving  a  Christmas  present  (the  wrecked  automobile  which  had 
run  into  the  loaded  wagon  because  it  had  no  light)  crumpled  in  a 
ditch. 

All  day  I  had  been  passing  wagons  and  shabby  trucks  loaded  with 
household  goods.  In  Eastern  North  Carolina  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  annual  migration  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tenant  farmers. 
In  this  place  there  had  been  failure,  disaster.  In  another  place  there 
might  be  hope.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  hope  here  and  so  they  would 
move.  Tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  and  so  until  New  Year's,  the 
migration  of  the  tenant  would  continue. 

It  was  a  brief  tale  that  I  had  from  these  people.  Their  crop  was 
drowned  by  the  rains  this  year.  They  had  not  paid  out  on  their  account 
at  the  store.  It  was  their  second  year  at  farming  and  the  little  baby 
had  come.  It  had  been  expensive.  They  were  moving  to  another  farm 
and  had  thought  the  people  had  moved  out  of  the  house  to  which  they 
were  going.  They  had  not  moved  and  they  didn't  know  whether  they 
were  going  to  move  or  not.  They  had  started  to  her  mother's  house  but 
it  was   still   a  long  way  to  go. 

And  that  was  all.  We  left  them  there  beside  the  road.  When  we 
were  under  way  again,  I  could  not  enter  with  any  enthusiasm  into  the 
denunciation  of  the  folly  of  people  who  travel  the  roads  at  night  with- 
out lights.  To  be  sure  they  were  without  a  lantern.  But  about  them 
was  a  more  terrible  darkness  than  that.  They  were  the  tenant  farmer 
of  the  east,  hopeless,  wandering,  destitute,  and  weary — and  without 
light. 

The  Home  of  a  Master  Farmer 

In  contrast,  let  me  describe  the  home  of  one  of  our  master  farmers,  the 
subject  being  Mr.   Blaney  Sumrell  of  Pitt  County. 

An  attractive  eight-room  house,  well  furnished,  with  lights,  water, 
bath,  every  kitchen  convenience,  electric  iron  and  fan,  oil  stoves  and 
range,  pantries — in  fact,  a  modern  kitchen  and  fine  dining  room 
modernly  arranged.  Located  near  the  dwelling  is  the  wash  house, 
where  the  electric  light  plant  and  the  home  laundry  are  operated,  the 
meat  dressed  and  the  lard  rendered,  and  the  farm  tools  sharpened. 
To  one  side  is  a  well-built  smokehouse,  where  the  supply  never  runs 
low,  and  on  which  is  perched  a  dinner  bell  that  calls  the  family  from 
labor  to  refreshment.  Back  of  this  is  the  sweet  potato  curing  house 
built  from  government  plans  furnished  by  the  county  agent.  Off  to  the 
left  in  a  grove  are  to  be  seen  the  tobacco  curing  houses  of  wood  and 
of  concrete,  and  a  little  to  the  side  are  to  be  found  tool  sheds  and  the 
tobacco  pack  and  grading  house.  All  are  equipped  in  the  modern  way 
for  the  purpose   for  which  they   are   used. 

With  his  system  of  farming,  Mr.  Sumrell  estimates  that  he  spends 
less  than  $200  for  groceries  each  year,  which  leaves  him  annually  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  in  money  with  which  to  operate  his  farm  on  a  cash 
basis  and  to  take  care  of  his  buildings,  which  have  now  reached  an 
investment  of  $21,000  upon  which  he  carries  $17,000  insurance.  He  has 
more  than  $3,000  invested  in  tools  and  machinery,  $1,550  in  livestock, 
$200  in  poultry,  $4,500  in  land  notes  and  a  new  family  car,  with  an- 
other make  for  a  knock-about  business  car,  and  his  bank  account.  Mr. 
Sumrell's  gross  average  income  is  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  Sumrell  has  been  on  the  local  school  board  for  twenty  years. 
Through  consolidation,  which  he  sponsored  and  put  through,  the 
children  of  his  community  have  access  to  one  of  the  the  best  grammar 
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and  high  schools  in  the  county.  He  is  a  church  worker,  belongs  to  the 
state  cooperative  marketing  associations,  and  is  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  agriculture  of  Pitt  County.  His  influence  has  always  been  on 

the  side  of  progress  in  roads,  schools,  education  and  religion He 

is  still  planning  for  more  and  better  buildings,  for  a  richer  and 
more  productive  soil,  and  for  the  time  when  the  baby  boy  will  be  the 
last  of  the  six  children  to  graduate  from  college. 

Farm  Homes  of  the  South  Inferior 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farm  homes  of  the  South  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  value  of  buildings  is  $811  per  farm  in  North 
Carolina  and  $1,781  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  value  of  implements 
and  machinery  averages  $202  in  North  Carolina  and  $557  in  the  whole  country. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property  averages  $4,634  in  North  Carolina  and 
$12,084  in  the  United  States.  Farm  wealth  produced  per  farm  worker  is 
$984  in  North  Carolina,  compared  with  over  $2,000  in  each  of  24  states. 
Forty  states  make  a  better  showing  than  North  Carolina  in  this  respect. 
The  southern  plantation  with  its  spacious  manor  house  of  ante-bellum 
days  has  almost  disappeared.  In  fact,  such  homes  were  few  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  far  less  numerous  throughout  the  whole  South  than  the  volume  of 
literature  about  them  would  suggest. 

There  are  still  many  farm  houses  in  use  that  were  built  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  many  of  them  in  very  good  condition.  They  are  roomy,  strongly  timbered, 
with  high  ceilings  and  huge  fireplaces,  but  lacking  in  those  qualities  which 
make  for  coziness  and  comfort. 

Houses  of  a  later  vintage  are  smaller  but  not  so  well  built.  They  are 
less  ornate.  Among  the  houses  built  within  the  last  decade  bungalows 
predominate.  As  already  mentioned,  they  often  lack  setting  and  quite  often 
are  imitations  of  city  homes  rather  than  of  a  country  type. 

As  for  the  tenant  and  negro  houses,  they  are  little  more  than  crude  shelters. 
No  one  can  ride  through  eastern  Carolina  without  being  depressed  by  the 
lack  of  attractive  country  homes.  This  lack  must  be  particularly  apparent  to 
tourists  who  have  just  traveled  across  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  other  northern 
states. 

The  section  of  the  state  that  appears  to  have  the  most  attractive  country 
homes  is  the  northeastern  section.  There  one  sees  painted  houses,  green 
lawns  surrounded  with  white  palings,  and  large,  well-filled  barns.  Horses  and 
colts,  not  mules,  run  in  the  barn  lot,  and  good-looking  cows  graze  in  the  pas- 
ture. The  fields  show  long,  straight  rows  of  peanuts  and  soybeans,  or  are 
thick  with  clover,  or  perhaps  freshly  plowed  for  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  feed  crops.  An 
abundance  of  poultry  and  hogs  is  visible  everywhere.  These  are  live-at-home 
farmers;  they  have  to  be.  Nevertheless,  they  have  better  homes,  better  schools, 
and  more  money  in  their  pockets  than  the  farmers  in  the  cash  crop  belts. 

There  arc  some  counties  in  the  piedmont  section  that  are  beginning  to 
show  a  pleasing  countryside  as  a  result  of  diversification.  There  are  many 
good-looking  farm  homes  in  Guilford,  Randolph,  Davidson,  and  Rowan.  Then, 
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of  course,  there  are  some  beautiful  farms  in  the  mountain  area,  as  well  as 
scattered  country  homes  of  beauty  and  charm  all  over  the  state.  But  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  yet  to  give  character  to  the  landscape. 

If  we  are  to  believe  certain  writers  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  it  is  idle 
to  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual  farmstead,  occupied,  cultivated, 
and  improved  by  the  owner.  They  tell  us  that  the  one-man  or  two-man  farm 
is  economically  unsound,  that  just  as  there  are  mergers  of  stores  and  banks 
and  cotton  mills,  so  there  will  be  consolidation  of  farms  into  large  blocks 
owned  by  outside  capital  and  directed  by  expert  managers.  They  tell  us  that 
instead  of  each  man  doing  all  kinds  of  work — some  of  it  well  and  some  of 
it  poorly — there  will  be  skilled  men  looking  after  the  livestock,  skilled  me- 
chanics, skilled  horticulturists.  They  tell  us  that  careful  cost  accounts  will  be 
kept  and  that  the  economies  of  mass  production  will  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  Cases  are  cited  to 
show  that  huge  farms  or  aggregations  of  farms,  properly  managed,  are 
yielding  good  dividends. 

They  fail  to  state  that  reduced  production  costs,  whenever  they  become 
general,  result  in  lower  prices  from  which  the  consumer  benefits  more  than 
the  producer.  They  admit  that  large-scale  production  in  agriculture  will 
furnish  stiff  competition  to  the  independent  small-scale  farmer.  They  further 
admit  that  the  capitalists  who  own  the  farms  and  the  managers  who  oversee 
them  will  probably  live  in  town.  They  claim  that  the  lot  of  the  workers  will 
be  improved,  but,  with  the  emphasis  on  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  that  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  What  they  are  primarily  interested  in,  though  they  do 
not  admit  it,  is  cheap  food  to  the  consuming  class  and  good  dividends  to  the 
investment  class.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  rural  community  or  in  rural 
institutions  or  in  preserving  a  proud  and  independent  yeomanry  on  the  land 
in  America.  The  inevitable  result  of  a  capitalist-wage-earner  regime  in  agri- 
culture is  a  peasantry  not  unlike  the  Southern  farm  tenant  class. 

I  am  not  hopeless,  however.  Some  of  the  economies  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion and  marketing  can  be  accomplished  through  cooperation  as  well  as 
through  corporations,  thus  preserving  the  independent  proprietor.  There  will 
always  be  room  in  the  agricultural  industry,  too,  for  the  master  farmer,  the 
man  of  unusual  managerial  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  be 
poor  farmers,  for  a  family  satisfied  to  live  on  a  subsistence  level  can  do  so 
with  less  exertion  on  a  farm  than  anywhere  else. 

Everything  considered,  I  think  we  may  expect  more  attractive  farm  homes 
in  the  future  than  there  have  been  in  the  past,  at  least  in  North  Carolina.  The 
automobile,  the  telephone,  electric  current,  and  the  radio  make  it  possible 
to  introduce  comfort  and  convenience  into  a  rural  home.  The  country  home 
need  no  longer  be  isolated.  There  are  better  rural  schools;  health  conditions 
are  better;  libraries,  movies,  and  recreation  centers  are  in  reach.  Part  of  the 
present  agricultural  depression  is  not  that  the  farmers  have  less  money  than 
formerly,  but  that  they  are  demanding  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  do  not 
have  money  enough  to  provide  it.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  demanding  it. 
The  more  the  farmers  spend,  the  more  they  will  receive.  The  farmers  of  the 
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future  in  America  are  going  to  be  peasants  or  else  they  are  going  to  be  as 
prosperous,  as  intelligent,  as  cultured,  and  as  respected  as  middle-class  city 
folks.  I  believe  they  will  meet  the  latter  description.  Farm  homes  in  America 
will  remain  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Nation. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  LANDLESS  FARMERS 

Arthur  Raper,  Davidson  County 

Introduction 

Within  the  fifteen-year  period  1910  to  1925,  more  miles  of  hard-surfaced 
roads  were  constructed  per  unit  area  and  more  brick  schoolhouses  were 
erected  per  hundred  thousand  population  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other 
southern  state.  During  these  same  fifteen  years  the  number  of  farmers  in 
North  Carolina  increased  from  253,725  to  283,482,  a  gain  of  29,757,  or  11.7 
per  cent — the  greatest  percentage  gain  of  any  southern  state.  Of  North 
Carolina's  29,757  new  farmers,  8,790  were  owners  and  20,967  were  tenants. 
In  short,  the  numerical  gain  of  farm  tenants  more  than  doubled  the  numerical 
gain  of  farm  owners.  There  are  more  tenant  farmers  in  North  Carolina  than 
ever  before  and  a  greater  proportion  of  North  Carolina's  farmers  are  tenants 
than  at  any  time  in  her  history. 

Will  North  Carolina's  rural  civilization  of  tomorrow  be  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  landless  and  homeless  men  and  their  families?  The  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  becoming  industrialized  and  urbanized  may  or  may  not  add 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  farm  tenancy  question:  if,  for  example,  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  manufacturers  should  develop  the  practice  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  own  raw  materials,  this  policy  would  mean  the  pass- 
ing of  numerous  independent  farm  owners.  That  it  is  economically  sound  for 
the  manufacturers  to  own  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  making  of  their 
manufactured  articles  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  numerous  large-scale 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  being  the  outstanding 
example.  At  present  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  millions  of  acres  in  the  Amazon  River  valley  as  a  permanent,  source 
of  their  raw  rubber  supply.  Also,  here  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  realize  that  scores  of  southern  cotton  mills  have  been  experimenting  with 
the  growing  of  cotton. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  are  content  to  buy  from  the 
farmers,  any  increase  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  in  North  Carolina 
which  provides  more  nearby  markets  for  the  garden,  dairy,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts of  local  farmers  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  farm  home  owners 
in  that  these  markets  provide  a  means  whereby  ready  cash  income  distributed 
through  the  year  can  be  secured  from  a  limited  acreage. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  guess  at  what  may  take  place 
in  the  near  or  remote  future,  but  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  already 
experimenting  with  the  growing  of  their  own  raw  products  and  the  possibility 
that  great  industrial  combines  may  purchase  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  sections  of  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the  South  best  adapted  to 
large-scale  machine  production  can  not  be  ignored.  Also,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  once  this  practice  is  begun  on  any  extensive  scale  the  doom 
of  the  independent  farm  owners  in  the  surrounding  areas  is  sealed,  for  the 
independent    farmers    cannot    compete    successfully    with   the    great    industrial 
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combines  with  their  unlimited  capital  with  which  to  purchase  and  operate 
labor-saving,  profit-producing  machinery  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  These  syndicate  farm  organizations  can  buy  at  wholesale 
prices  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumers.  In  short,  the  manufacturers,  by  turning 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  their  raw  materials,  can  realize  for 
themselves  at  one  stroke  all  the  economic  advantages  which  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  have  in  store  for  a  group  of  independent  farmers. 

The  fact  that  big  business  continues  to  be  concentrated  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  suggests  the  unlimited  financial  possibilities  of  the  rich  few.  The 
urban  masses  who  once  worked  for  themselves  or  for  their  fellow  townsmen 
are  now  employed — and  increasingly  so — by  the  local  salaried  representatives 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia  capitalists  who  finance  and  control 
nation-wide  business  enterprises.  With  the  further  concentration  of  wealth  and 
the  continued  development  of  the  vertically  organized  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  American  farmer  may  become  a  cog 
in  a  centrally  controlled  industrial  system.  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  farm  tenant  conditions  in  North  Carolina  it  seemed  pertinent  to  point  out 
the  logical  conclusion  to  which  our  present-day  economic  organization  seems 
to  be  leading. 

From  this  point  on,  this  paper  proposes  to  deal  with  the  volume  and  distri- 
bution of  farm  tenancy  in  North  Carolina,  the  economic  and  social  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  farm  tenancy  as  compared  with  farm  ownership, 
and  the  fundamental  factors  which  determine  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
farm  tenancy.  In  the  light  of  the  analysis  just  mentioned,  some  practicable 
suggestions  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  aid  in  increasing  farm  owner- 
ship  in   North   Carolina. 

Volume  and  Distribution  of  Faem  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina 

In  1880,  33.4  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  North  Carolina  were  tenants;  by 
1890,  34.1  per  cent  of  all  farmers  were  tenants.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  all  farmers  and  tenant  farmers,  and  the  percentage  of  all  farms 
operated  by  tenants  by  each  of  the  last  four  agricultural  census  reports. 

Table  I 

Tenant  Farmers  in  Relation  to  Total  Farmers  in  North  Carolina, 
1900,   1910,  1920,  and   1925 
Total  Farmers  Tenant  Farmers 

Per  Cent  of 
Year  Number  Number  Total  Farmers 

1900  224,637  93,008  41.4 

1910  253,725  107,287  42.3 

1920  269,736  117,459  43.5 

1925  283,482  128,254  45.2 

The  significant  thing  brought  out  is  that  North  Carolina's  farm  tenant 
population  is  increasing  much  faster  than  her  farm  ownership  population. 
The  fundamental  factors  which  have  caused  this  increase  in  the  tenancy 
ratio  will  be  discussed  at  some  length  later  in  this  paper. 
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The  coastal  plain  counties  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  farm  tenancy 
and  the  mountain  counties  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  farm  tenancy. 
Dividing  the  state  into  mountain  counties,  piedmont  counties,  fall  line  counties, 
coastal  plain  counties,  and  tidewater  counties,  we  find  that  the  tenants 
constitute  about  17  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  24  mountain  counties,  about 
36  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  23  piedmont  counties,  about  66  per  cent  in 
the  9  fall  line  counties,  about  68  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  26  coastal  plain 
counties,  and  about  41  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  counties. 

Even  within  each  of  these  five  divisions  of  the  state  there  are  marked 
differences:  the  northern  tidewater  counties  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
tenants  than  the  southern;  in  the  coastal  plain  counties  the  northern  and 
central  and  extreme  southwestern  counties  have  greater  percentages  of  ten- 
ants than  the  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethtown,  Fayetteville,  Clinton, 
and  Lillington;  the  northern  and  southern  fall  line  counties  have  more  ten- 
ants than  the  central  counties;  in  the  heart  of  the  piedmont  are  four  counties — 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Davidson,  and  Randolph — with  less  than  25  per  cent 
tenants  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  counties  with  from  30  to  55  per  cent 
tenants.  Another  way  to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  distribution  of  farm  ten- 
ants in  North  Carolina  is  to  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Winston- 
Salem  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  passing  near  High  Point,  a  little  south  of 
Sanford,  north  of  Fayetteville,  south  of  Lillington,  and  striking  the  ocean 
forty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington.  Now  imagine  that  a  parallel  line  is 
drawn  thirty  miles  to  the  north  and  another  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
original  line.  The  general  area  included  within  these  parallel  lines  defines  the 
location  of  the  counties  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  tenants  in  the  tide- 
water, the  coastal  plain,  the  fall  line,  and  the  piedmont  sections  of  the  state. 

The  areas  in  North  Carolina  having  the  greatest  ratios  of  tenant  farmers 
are  contiguous  and  describe  a  figure  not  unlike  an  immense  long-handled 
gourd,  the  belly  of  which  is  made  up  of  twenty  or  more  of  the  northeastern 
counties  with  Edgecombe  County  as  the  center,  and  the  handle  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  strip  from  one  to  two  counties  wide  extending  westward  along 
the  Virginia  line  until  Surry  County  is  reached,  then  southward  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  and  thence  eastward  along  the  South  Carolina  line  to  Robeson 
County.  Before  leaving  this  figure  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  handle  is  in 
general  characterized  by  one  cash  crop,  cotton  or  tobacco,  whereas  the  belly 
has  two  cash  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  that  whereas  the  one-crop  areas 
are  characterized  by  cash  and  share  renters,  the  two-crop  area  is  characterized 
by  croppers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  farm  tenancy  in  general  and  the  cropper  type  of 
tenancy  in  particular  are  concentrated  in  the  northern  and  central  coastal 
plain  counties,  and  why  tenants  are  less  prevalent  in  the  sixty-mile  wide 
strip  from  Winston-Salem  to  the  sea,  will  appear  in  the  analysis  of  factors 
which  have  determined  the  increase  and  decrease  of  farm  tenancy  in  North 
Carolina. 
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Economic  and  Social  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Fahm  Tenancy 

To  produce  a  crop  the  owner  cultivator  must  have  capital  or  credit;  also, 
he  must  have  work  stock  and  at  least  a  few  implements  and  tools;  further- 
more, the  owner  must  have  some  kind  of  a  house  for  himself  and  family. 
To  produce  a  crop  a  cropper  need  have  nothing  except  a  one-horse  wagon  load 
of  dilapidated  household  furnishings;  the  landlord  furnishes  the  house  in 
which  he  stays,  the  food  that  he  eats,  the  land  that  he  works,  and  the  mule 
that  he  follows.  The  economic  significance  of  farm  tenancy  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
tenants  have  the  smallest  farm  wealth  retention  per   farm   inhabitant. 

Cropper  farming,  the  most  dependent  type  of  tenancy,  makes  it  possible 
for  a  propertyless  man  to  go  into  business  by  getting  credit  on  a  credit. 
If  the  cropper  succeeds,  it  takes  most  of  his  gross  income  to  settle  the 
accounts  made  while  producing  the  crops.  If  he  fails,  he  has  lost  nothing,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  lose — the  landlord  suffers  the  loss  involved,  as  he  is  the 
only  one  who  put  anything  into  the  crop.  It  is  true  the  cropper  put  in  his 
labor,  but  he  was  eating  the  landlord's  food  and  living  in  the  landlord's  house 
while  applying  his  labor.  The  cropper  gets  much  of  his  pay  for  the  year's 
work  before  the  crop  is  sold;  the  landlord  gets  none  until  sale  day.  If  there  is 
no  sale  day  the  landlord  gets  nothing,  while  the  cropper  has  already  received 
his  pay — in  part,  at  least — for  his  unproductive  and  profitless  labor.  To  make 
clear  the  fact  that  a  cropper  has  nothing  to  lose,  we  dare  remind  you  that 
not  infrequently  the  cropper  and  his  family  weigh  more  than  all  their  be- 
longings, including  farm  tools,  furniture,  clothes,  provisions,  pigs,  cats,  and 
dogs.  The  purchase  by  croppers  of  second-hand  automobiles  within  the  past 
decade  has  done  more  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  property  of  the  cropper 
class  than  all  the  multifarious  and  accumulated  efforts  of  all  the  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  the  farm  life  schools  and  state  agricultural  com- 
missions, the  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers'  conferences  have  done  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  means  to  say  that  thus  far  we  have  found  no 
practicable  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  cropper  system  of  farming  in  the 
South. 

The  share  renters  and  cash  renters  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
croppers  and  the  owners.  The  renter  has  more  to  lose  than  the  cropper;  he 
assumes  part  of  the  risk  involved  and  usually  secures  land  at  a  lower  rent 
than   the   cropper   pays. 

In  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  cropper  farming  is 
the  only  tenancy  system  that  can  be  permanent,  for,  while  share  renting 
and  cash  renting  premiumize  production  at  low  cost  on  a  yearly  basis,  they 
mine  the  soil  so  that  it  becomes  less  productive  each  year  and  hence  less 
valuable  in  terms  of  rent-producing  power.  Cropper  farming  is  usually  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  owner  or  his  paid  agent,  and  consequently  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 

While  cropper  tenancy  seems  to  be  best  for  the  land,  it  is  doubtless  worst 
for  the  man — cropper  and  landlord  alike.  The  croppers  of  all  types  of  ten- 
ants live  in  the  poorest  houses,  have  the  smallest  incomes,  move  most  often, 
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attend  school  least  regularly,  and  take  least  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  They  constitute  the  most  irresponsive  and  irresponsible 
element  in  the  southern  rural  population. 

The  social  significance  of  farm  tenancy  is  appreciated  when  we  find  that 
the  highest  percentages  of  white  adult  illiteracy  in  the  coastal  plain  and  pied- 
mont sections  of  the  state  are  in  the  counties  which  have  the  highest  per- 
centages of  white  tenant  farmers.  The  school  attendance  of  white  children 
is  poorest  in  the  counties  which  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  tenants.  In 
fact,  farm  tenancy  and  illiteracy  seem  to  be  twin-born  social  ills  and  each  one 
appears  to  be  the  cause  and  the   result  of  the  other. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  within  recent  years  the  terms  of  the 
rural  white  schools  in  most  of  the  counties  with  the  highest  tenant  ratios  have 
been  lengthened  and  are  now  as  long  or  longer  than  the  terms  in  the  counties 
with  smaller  tenant  ratios.  Of  the  16  counties  with  8  months'  terms  for  white 
rural  schools  in  1926-1927  two  were  mountain  counties,  eight  were  in  the 
coastal  plain  section,  and  the  remaining  six  were  tidewater  counties.  The 
eastern  counties,  where  farm  tenancy  is  concentrated,  not  only  have  the 
longest  terms  but  spend  the  most  money  per  pupil  on  their  white  schools. 
This  situation  illustrates  one  of  the  possible  social  advantages  of  tenancy, 
namely,  that  a  few  big  landlords  are  in  position  to  do  things  for  the  masses 
which  the  masses,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  would  not  do  for  themselves. 

To  illustrate  this  point  further,  allow  me  to  describe  briefly  what  has 
happened  in  a  county  in  another  southern  state.  The  county  referred  to  is 
bisected  by  a  river,  on  one  side  of  which  are  large  plantations,  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage  being  in  plantations  of  500  acres  or  more,  while  on 
the  other  side  are  small  farm  owners.  In  the  big-plantation  half  of  the  county 
there  are  but  two  white  schools  and  all  the  children  are  transported  to  these 
two  schools,  both  of  which  complete  the  eleventh  grade.  In  the  other  half 
of  the  county  there  are  ten  one-teacher  schools,  each  of  which  gives  instruc- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  for  the  first  eight  grades.  In  each  case  a  group  of  small 
owners,  living  near  the  one-teacher  schoolhouse,  are  fighting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  "community  center" — a  church  is  usually  nearby.  Thus  a  score  of 
big  planters  on  one  side  of  the  river  have  been  instrumental  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  rural  white  schools,  whereas  a  hundred  or  two  small  owners  on  the 
other  side  have  been  jealous  of  their  one-room  schoolhouses.  In  this  Georgia 
county  the  children  of  the  tenants  ride  in  school  busses  to  a  half-million 
dollar  school  plant  operated  for  nine  months,  while  the  children  of  the  small 
farm  owners  walk  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse  which  is  open  but  six  months. 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  a  cross-section  picture  at  any  one 
time  may  be  misleading.  Eventually  the  small  owners  may  obtain  the  superior 
school  in  this  county,  and  in  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  plant, 
the  children  of  the  tenants  may  of  necessity  or  otherwise  be  kept  out  of  school 
to  aid  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  crops  grown  on  the 
lands  of  the  large  planters  who  were  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
rural  schools. 
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After  all,  it  is  the  abiding  values  which  must  be  considered  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  farm  tenancy  as  compared  with 
farm  ownership.   In  this  connection  it  is   well  to  quote  Dr.   E.   C.   Branson: 

The  ownership  of  land  tethers  a  man  to  law  and  order  better  than 
all  the  laws  of  the  statute  books.  It  breeds  in  him  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  family  pride.  It  identifies  him  with  the  community 
he  lives  in  and  gives  him  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  church,  the 
school,  and  other  organizations  and  enterprises  of  his  town  or  home 
community.  It  enables  him  to  hold  his  family  together,  makes  him  a 
better  father,  a  better  neighbor,  and  a  better  citizen,  mainly  because 
it  makes  him  a  stable,  responsible  member  of  society.1 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Times  in  a  recent  number  decries  the  fact  that  the 
landlord-tenant  system  in  Northampton,  Halifax,  and  other  nearby  counties 
tends  to  thwart  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  landlords  shield  their 
tenants  until  the  crops  are  grown,  harvested,  and  sold.  This  article  points  out 
that  "the  present  tenant  system,  as  practiced  on  these  large  farms,  not  only 
encourages  crime  and  laziness,  but  retards  the  prosperity  of  the  South." 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of  April  21,  1927,  quotes  Dr.  Rankin  as 
saying,  "Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  public  health  progress  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  poor  economic  status  of  our  rural  people."  And  then  makes 
this  summary  comment:  "The  increase  in  tenantry  is  the  chief  lion  in  the 
path  of  North  Carolina  as  regards  business,  social  progress,  health  and 
government." 

To  understand  the  fundamental  factors  which  have  produced  and  now 
preserve  our  present  tenant  situation  demands  an  analysis  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  in  the  next  few  pages  we  shall  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  of  these 
underlying  conditions. 

Some  Fundamental  Factors  Which   Have  Determined  the  Ttpe,  Volume, 
and  Distribution  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina 

The  physical  factors  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  one  hand  and  the  social- 
economic  factors  of  traditionalism  and  expediency  growing  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  various  population  elements  within  the  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  and  are  the  determinants  of  the  type,  volume,  and  distribution  of 
farm  tenancy  in  North  Carolina.  Throughout  the  world,  in  general,  plantation 
farming  has  developed  in  the  warmer  climates  and  in  the  river  valleys  and 
coastal  plains.3  Plantations  develop  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  growing 
season  is  long,  and  extensive  cultivatable  tracts  can  be  easily  laid  off.  The  slaves 
in  the  South  were  more  or  less  confined  to  the  coastal  plain  and  lower  pied- 
mont sections  of  the  various  southern  states,  and  throughout  this  plantation 
belt  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana  the  largest  plantations  were  made  up  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  river  bottom  lands. 

This  slave  plantation  belt  of  the  old  South  was  characterized  by  certain 
economic   and   social   conditions   and    in    reality   defined    a   distinctive   cultural 


*The   University  of  Virginia  News  Letter,  Vol.  Ill,   No.   10.   Feb.   15,   1027. 
2A.  G.  Keller.  Vale  University,  proposes  that  slave  labor  or  its  equivalent  is  almost 
inevitable   in   the   tropics. 
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belt.  Today  this  area  is  referred  to  as  the  Black  Belt  and,  although  it  is 
disintegrating,  it  still  describes  a  cultural  unit3  characterized  by  the  largest 
plantations  in  the  South  and  the  highest  ratio  of  tenant  farmers  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1850  the  slaves  constituted  a  smaller  percentage  of  North  Carolina's 
total  population  than  they  did  of  the  total  population  of  either  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi;  in  1925  the  tenants  constituted  a 
smaller  percentage  of  North  Carolina's  total  farmers  than  they  did  of  the 
total  farmers  of  either  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi. 
This  same  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  1850  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  in  1925  is  borne  out  by  a  study  of  North  Carolina  by 
counties.  For  example,  of  the  seven  counties  having  more  slaves  than  white 
people,  one  was  in  the  piedmont,  one  in  the  fall  line,  and  five  in  the  coastal 
plain;  of  the  15  counties  in  which  the  slave  made  up  from  41.7  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  two  were  in  the  piedmont,  one  in  the  fall  line, 
11  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  two  in  the  tidewater;  and  of  the  20  having  from 
33.3  to  41.7  per  cent  slaves,  two  were  in  the  piedmont,  nine  in  the  coastal 
plain  and  nine  in  the  tidewater  sections  of  the  state.  In  general,  the  majority 
of  counties  with  more  than  one-third  slaves  were  located  along  the  Virginia 
line  from  Rockingham  County  eastward  and  southeastward  and  along  the 
South  Carolina  line  from  Mecklenburg  County  to  the  coast.  With  some  few 
minor  alterations,  a  spot  map  of  the  counties  with  the  greatest  percentages 
of  slave  population  coincides  with  the  long-handle  gourd  figure  described  by 
the  counties  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  farm  tenants  at  the  last  census. 

If  this  close  approximation  of  the  distribution  of  slaves  on  the  one  hand 
and  present-day  farm  tenants  on  the  other  is  not  an  accident,  and  this  is 
highly  improbable,  it  is  not  amiss  for  us  to  look  for  the  underlying  causes 
of  this  relationship.  As  southerners  we  are  too  prone  to  dispose  of  any  and 
every  subject  which  comes  up  by  tracing  it  back  to  the  Civil  War  and  assum- 
ing that  we  have  found  the  explanation.  As  already  suggested,  the  soil  and 
climate  account  in  part  for  the  location  of  the  old  slave  belt  and  its  successor, 
the  tenant  belt,  in   North  Carolina. 

But  soil  and  climate  tell  only  part  of  the  story,  since  throughout  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  where  slaves  were  most  numerous  and  tenants  are 
now  most  in  evidence,  there  are  small  colonies  of  Quakers  and  other  religious 
or  nationalistic  groups  who  have  retained  their  identity  as  small  owner  culti- 
vators. These  communities  of  small  farm  owners  are  socially  self-sufficient 
and  constitute  cultural  units  within  the  Black  Belt — a  larger  cultural  unit. 
As  Booker  T.  Washington  said,  they  are,  as  it  were,  nations  within  nations. 
The  small  farms  in  one  part  of  Northampton  County  are  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation  by  one  set  of  traditions  just  as  the  large  planta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  same  county  are  preserved  by  another  set  of 
traditions. 


3See  Dr.   Rupert  Vance's  recent  monograph  on  Human  Factors  in  Cotton   Culture, 
U.  N.  C.  Dissertation,  1928. 
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Throughout  North  Carolina's  history  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  elements 
have  been  particularly  influential  in  Forsyth  and  Guilford  counties  and  to  a 
limited  degree  in  adjoining  counties,  particularly  Davidson  and  Randolph. 
From  the  very  outset  these  groups  were  economically  and  culturally  self- 
sufficient  and  they  spent  their  energies  in  developing  their  own  cultural  insti- 
tutions— Salem  College  and  Guilford  College  bear  witness  to  their  efforts — 
rather  than  in  colonizing  the  vast  expanses  of  unclaimed  lands  about  them. 
These  Moravians  and  Quakers  were  shopkeepers  or  small  intensive  farmers. 
They  had  no  slaves  and  hired  only  such  people  as  could  live  in  their  own 
homes.  Their  contacts  with  the  outside  world  were  by  way  of  wagon  train 
and  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  head  waters  of  Deep  River,  which  unites 
with  Haw  River  to  form  the  Cape  Fear  River,  rise  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Forsyth  and  Guilford  counties.  The  Quakers  and  Moravians  followed  Deep 
River  and  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  seaport  of  Wilmington. 

No  other  counties  in  the  piedmont  section  of  the  state  have  as  small  a 
proportion  of  tenants  as  these  four  counties  in  which  the  Moravians  and 
Quakers  are  located,  and  no  counties  in  the  fall  line  section  have  as  small  a 
proportion  of  tenants  as  those  crossed  by  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  in  their 
journeys  to  and  from  Wilmington;  this  same  condition  obtains  in  the  coastal 
plain  counties  and — with  but  one  exception,  Dare  County,  which  had  but 
79  farmers  in  1925 — in  the  tidewater  section.  This  statement  does  not  pur- 
port even  to  suggest  that  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  were  entirely  or  even 
mainly  responsible  for  the  smaller  percentages  of  tenants  in  the  Cape  Fear 
country.  The  Scotch  element  in  this  part  of  the  state  may  have  been  a  con- 
siderable factor,  while  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  physical  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  that  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  have 
been  relatively  prosperous  as  independent  small  farmers  and  as  such  have 
been  an  influence  for  farm  ownership  in  piedmont  North  Carolina  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  the  statement  of  fact. 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that  may  be  offered,  namely,  that  Winston- 
Salem,  Greensboro,  and  High  Point  provide  local  markets  for  garden,  dairy, 
and  poultry  products  and  that  herein  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the  large 
percentage  of  ownership  in  this  area,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Charlotte,  Gastonia,  Concord,  and  smaller  towns  in  this  vicinity  provide  equal 
or  better  local  markets  for  the  products  of  the  small  farmers.  As  railroad  cen- 
ters, Charlotte  and  Greensboro  are  on  a  parity.  When  a  comparison  of  the  crops 
produced  is  made  Guilford  and  Forsyth  specialize  in  tobacco  while  Mecklen- 
burg and  Gaston  raise  cotton,  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  the  tobacco 
counties  immediately  north  of  Forsyth  and  Guilford  have  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  farm  tenants  as  either  Mecklenburg  or  Gaston  counties.  The 
significance  in  terms  of  land  ownership  of  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  elements 
in  piedmont  North  Carolina  is  a  natural  by-product  of  their  functioning 
democratic  philosophies  of  life  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  type  of  social 
factors  which  tend  to  determine  the  volume  and  distribution  of  farm  tenancy. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  tenancy 
by  types,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  crux  of  the  farm  tenancy  problem  in 
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North  Carolina.  Very  briefly  let  us  face  these  facts:  of  the  128,264  tenants 
in  North  Carolina  (1925),  69,389  were  white  and  58,865  were  Negro.  Between 
1910  and  1925  white  tenants  increased  6,241  or  9.9  per  cent,  while  the  Negro 
tenants  increased  14,726  or  33.4  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  numerical  increase  of 
Negro  tenants  was  greater  than  the  numerical  increase  of  white  tenants  and 
owners  combined.  The  Negro  farmers  at  this  time  make  up  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  North  Carolina  farmers  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  North  Carolina's  tenant  problem  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  white 
tenant  problem,  for  as  the  following  table  shows  the  Negro  tenants  cannot 
be   ignored. 

Table    II 
White  and  Colored  Tenant  Farmers  in    North   Carolina 

1910-1925 


Year 

Total    Tenants 
Number 

White    Tenants 
Number 

Colored  Tenants 

Number 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

1900 
1910 
1920 
1925 

93,008 
107,287 
117,459 

128,254 

55,785 
63,148 

03,542 
69,389 

37,223 
41,139 
53,917 

58,865 

40.0 
41.1 
45.9 
45.9 

Even  more  fundamentally  important  than  the  fact  that  45.9  per  cent  of  all 
tenants  in  North  Carolina  are  Negroes  and  that  the  Negro  tenants  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  ever  before  is  the  fact  that  58.2  per  cent  of  all  croppers  in 
North  Carolina  are  Negroes.  With  these  conditions  before  us,  it  is  fighting 
with  Don  Quixote  windmills  to  propose  to  increase  home  ownership  on  the 
one  hand  and  ignore  the  Negro  tenants  on  the  other.  In  32  of  the  leading 
agricultural  counties  of  the  state,  the  counties  with  the  highest  ratios  of  farm 
tenancy,  more  than  half  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes;  in  nine  more  counties 
between  45  and  50  per  cent  are  Negroes;  and  in  eight  more,  between  40  and 
45  per  cent  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  when  we  see  that  the  greatest  per- 
centages of  white  farmers  are  tenants  in  these  49  counties  in  which  40  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes.  Some  might  argue  that  the  white 
people  should  be  owners  and  Negroes  should  be  tenants,  but  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  white  farmers  are  owners  in  these 
black  counties  than  in  any  other  counties  in  the  state.  And  inversely,  the 
highest  percentages  of  Negro  ownership  occur  in  the  piedmont  and  mountain 
counties  which  have  the  smallest  Negro  population.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
centage of  white  croppers,  the  most  dependent  type  of  tenancy,  is  greatest  in 
these  black  counties  in  which  practically  all  of  the  Negro  farmers  are  croppers. 
For  example,  the  following  table  shows  a  striking  contrast  between  the  white 
farmers  of  Randolph  County,  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  owners  and  a 
small  proportion  of  Negro  farmers,  and  the  white  farmers  in  Pitt  County, 
which  has  a  large  proportion  of  tenants  and  a  large  proportion  of  Negro 
farmers. 
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Table   III 

Number  a.vd  Percentage  Distribution  of  White  Farmers  bt  Tenure  in 
Randolph  and  Pirr  Cottnttes,  1925 


Percentage 
for  State 

Randolph 

Countv 

Pitt  County 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

White  Farmers 

65.7 
34.3 

3.158 
691 

82.0 
18.0 

1,205 
1.932 

38.4 

Tenants    

61.6 

Total 

White  Tenants 
Cash  Tenants.... 

Croppers     

Other   Tenants- 

100.0 

7.0 
31.6 
61.4 

3,849 

20 
122 
549 

100.0 

3.2 
17.6 

89.2 

3,137 

61 

1,200 

671 

100.0 

3.2 
62.1 
34.7 

Total   

100.0 

691 

100.0 

1,932 

100.0 

This  table  makes  it  clear  that  in  Pitt  County  the  white  tenants  are  not 
only  more  numerous  but  on  an  average  are  much  farther  removed  from  owner- 
ship than  in  Randolph  County,  as  the  agricultural  ownership  ladder  has  these 
four  rungs:  wage  hand,  cropper,  share  or  cash  renter,  and  owner.  The  Pitt 
County  white  tenants  are  one  rung  from  the  bottom  rather  than  one  from 
the  top — in  short,  the  mass  of  the  Pitt  County  white  tenants  are  on  the  same 
rung  as  most  of  the  Negro  tenants,  and  so  long  as  the  man-land  situation 
necessitates  the  competition  of  white  croppers  and  Negro  croppers  there 
seems  but  little  possibility  of  either  group  rising  unless  they  both  rise. 

Cropper  farming  establishes  such  a  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  that  mutual  participation  in  any  common  undertaking  is  highly  im- 
probable if  not  almost  impossible;  their  separate  lives,  though  in  daily  con- 
tact, makes  a  driven  fatalistic  plodder  of  the  one  and  a  self-satisfied  and 
self-limited  dictator  of  the  other.  The  owners  and  tenants,  white  and  black, 
become  accommodated  within  the  system. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  Negro  can  buy  land  only  when  some  white 
man  will  sell  to  him.  The  Negro  cannot  buy  land  on  the  open  market;  he 
must  secure  the  good  will  and  active  cooperation  of  some  local  white  man. 
Negro  land-ownership  is  to  no  small  extent  contingent  upon  the  Negro's 
paraded  subserviency  to  the  white  community  in  general  and  certain  influen- 
tial local  white  people  in  particular.  In  many  or  perchance  most  cases  Negroes 
are  not  interested  in  buying  land,  but  the  letter  below,  we  believe,  could  be 
duplicated  hundreds  of  times  throughout  the  South. 

For  six  months  or  so  I  have  been  advertising  for  good  white  settlers 
upon  a  7,000  acre  tract,  cut  into  farms  of  any  size  desired,  at  §10.00 
an  acre,  on  almost  any  reasonable  terms  of  payment;  but  so  far  only 
one  white  farmer  has  responded.  I  conclude  that  white  farm  tenants 
in  this  state  do  not  want  to  own  farms.  If  I  offer  this  land  to  Negro 
farmers  it  will  go  like  hot  cakes.  Would  you  do  it,  if  you  were  in 
my  place?* 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  this  sentence  appeared  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Georgia 
State  Normal  School:  "The  factor  in  the  South  that  has  done  more  to  hinder 
tenancy  advancement  than  any  other  is  the  presence  of  the  Negro."  The 
Negro  is  here  und  it  looks  as   if  he  is  here  to  stay.   Farm  tenancy  in   North 
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Carolina,  as  in  every  other  southern  state,  is  tied  up  with  the  relation  of  the 
races  and  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  solve  one  and  ignore  the  other 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  courage  rather  than  his  insight. 

The  Increase  of  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina  a  Vert 
Practical  Problem 

Is  farm  ownership  preferable  to  farm  tenancy?  In  general,  ownership  is 
theoretically  preferable,  but  ownership  is  a  practical  proposition  to  be 
realized  in  specific  places  and  under  specific  social-economic  conditions.  Land 
ownership  is  limited  to  time,  place,  and  condition  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  tenure  of  farm  operators  within  any  given  community  is  dependent  upon 
the  traditions  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  factors  of  climate  and  soil  and 
crop  production  in  that  community.  The  boll  weevil  or  any  other  agent 
which  disrupts  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  Black  Belt,  the 
location  of  the  heart  of  the  tenant  problem  in  America,  may  function  to 
increase   farm   ownership. 

The  small  farm  owner  in  a  community  of  small  farm  owners  has  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  quite  different  from  that  of  the  large  planter.  The  relation  of 
the  man  to  the  land  in  the  rural  southern  community  is  of  social  significance: 
small  owners  in  a  community  of  small  owners  approach  each  other  as  equals; 
in  a  plantation  area  the  landed  few  assume  their  superiority  and  the  landless 
masses  accommodate  themselves  to  the  situation.  In  the  community  of  small 
owners  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  every  farmer  can  own  the  land  he  culti- 
vates; in  the  plantation  area  the  common  belief,  held  by  landlords  and  tenants 
alike,  is  that  land  ownership  is  of  necessity  restricted  to  the  few.  In  short,  the 
tradition  of  a  community  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  volume,  distribution, 
and  type  of  tenancy  in  that  community,  and  this  is  a  fundamental  truth  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  any  and  all  of  the  organizations  in 
North  Carolina  which  are  working  to  increase  farm  ownership. 

To  say  it  another  way,  farm  ownership  can  be  increased  only  when  farm 
tenants,  on  the  one  hand,  are  educated  into  the  belief  that  farm  ownership  is 
desirable  and  attainable,  and  when  large  plantation  owners,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  convinced  that  their  tenants  are  able  to  pay  for  a  farm  and  that 
the  social  well-being  of  their  community  demands  that  they  sell  to  them.  Any 
considerable  increase  of  farm  owners  in  North  Carolina  involves  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  thinking  of  our  present  plantation  owners  and  farm 
tenants. 

New  systems  of  taxation,  adequate  farm  credit,  federal  aid  to  prospective 
farm  owners,  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  etc.,  have  contributions  to  make 
in  terms  of  farm  ownership,  but  none  of  these  can  become  appreciably  effec- 
tive in  North  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South  so  long  as  the  large  planters 
and  the  farm  tenants  feel  as  they  do  at  present.  An  increase  of  farm  owner- 
ship in  North  Carolina  implies  an  increased  democratization  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  and  any  factors  which  hinder  democratization — whether  they 
be  physical  or  cultural,  social  or  economic — are  the  underlying  conditions  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  any  constructive  program  for  decreasing  the  number 
of  North  Carolina's  landless   farmers. 
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THE  FIRST  OBJECTIVE  IN  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

J.  Gilbert  Evans,  Illinois 

The  Approach 

Agriculture  is  today  faced  with  a  two-fold  problem  of  adjustment.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  social  and  economic  institutions  of  rural  communi- 
ties so  that  the  people  who  live  there  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  develop 
their  capacities,  to  enjoy  the  material  well-being  which  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion makes  possible,  and  to  become  continuously  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
as  agriculturalists.  Land  ownership  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  factors  in  this 
adjustment.  The  second  problem  is  one  of  adjustment  between  agriculture 
and  an  external  economic  environment  characterized  by  large  economic  units 
in  complex  produce  and  financial  markets.  This  second  problem  of  adjustment 
includes  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  productive  resources  through  improved 
technique  and  equipment  and  balanced  production,  the  maximization  of  the 
value  of  the  products  through  better  marketing  methods,  and  the  maximiza- 
tion of  the  farmer's  income  through  better  purchasing  methods  in  the  financial 
and  commodity  markets.  It  is  with  the  first  problem  that  this  paper  is 
concerned. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hideous  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were 
due  to  a  state  of  mind.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  offered  for  the  condition 
of  agriculture  today.  The  assumptions  that  are  made  before  drawing  up  a 
program  for  agriculture  determine  its  nature.  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  conflict  of  groups  and  that  unless  the  farmers  are  able  to  control 
the  political  and  economic  institutions  they  will  go  down  to  defeat  and  be 
exploited  by  the  more  powerful  groups,  then  the  program  for  agriculture  will 
consist  in  ways  and  means  of  fighting  it  out  with  the  other  groups.  The  mere 
acceptance  of  such  an  assumption  makes  it  an  actuality.  Likewise,  the  contrary 
assumption  of  harmony  of  group  interests  through  a  recognition  of  common 
social  aims  and  the  necessity  for  group  reciprocity,  when  accepted,  becomes  a 
reality.  It  is  at  least  as  justifiable  to  believe  in  a  common  aim  to  create  an 
economic  organization  which  will  give  to  individuals  and  groups  the  accepted 
standards  of  social  justice.  While  concepts  of  the  composition  of  social  justice 
continually  change,  present  tendencies  emphasize  welfare  (as  a  sociological 
concept)  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Farmers  will  incur  the  enmity  of  other 
groups  if  the  agricultural  program  does  not  recognize  obligations  to  other 
groups  as  well  as  rights  to  better  conditions.  Of  course,  it  would  be  nai've  to 
believe  that  the  economic  position  of  agriculture  will  be  improved  without  good 
leadership  and  without  effective  pressure  on  the  agencies  of  social  control  by 
those  leaders.  Change  in  our  economic  organization  must  take  place  through 
institutionalized  channels,  in  which  there  is  always  considerable  resistance.  The 
point  is  that  agricultural  leaders  cannot  get  sufficient  cooperation  with  other 
groups  without  an  appeal  to  the  social  objectives.  Even  those  who  benefit  from 
the  protective  tariff  insist  that  protection  benefits  all  classes,  though  it  is  a 
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grotesque  deception  and  a  sad  commentary  on  the  reasoning  capacity  of  the 
American  people.  The  agricultural  leaders  might  conceivably  put  over  such  a 
deception,  but  it  is  probably  not  essential  to  real  agricultural  reform. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  program  must  fit  completely  into  the  existing 
institutional  environment,  then  a  program  otherwise  excellent  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. One  writer  believes  that  "an  ideal  solution  of  the  farm  problem  would 
be  to  establish  a  perfect  identity  between  the  agricultural  capitalist  and  the 
farm  operator,"  but  he  also  believes  that  "under  our  property  system,  that  is 
inconceivable."  Would  it  not  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  assume  that 
when  an  institution,  such  as  private  property,  stands  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  well-being  of  society,  the  institution  in  its  existing  form  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  should  be  modified  so  that  it  will  again  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people? 

Carefully  considered  programs  are  worthless  if  it  be  assumed  that  economic 
evolution  is  the  working  of  some  alleged  immutable  laws  like  those  of  supply 
and  demand  which  work  the  destiny  of  the  farmers  out  for  them.  It  is  believed 
by  those  who  make  this  assumption  that  the  consequences  of  the  working  of 
these  "laws,"  though  entailing  some  suffering,  will  be  beneficial.  Perhaps  the 
undesirable  conditions  in  agriculture  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that  people  who  make  the  decisions  which  influence  it  not  only  do  not  have 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  at  heart,  but  even  refuse  to  believe  that  in  seeking 
wealth  for  themselves  they  are  really  making  such  decisions.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
put  it  aptly  when  he  said  of  these  people:  "without  premeditation,  with  no 
definite  object,  they  change  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  a  comfortable  thought 
that  there  is  no  conscious  direction  of  economic  change,  especially  for  those 
who  are  in  the  dominating  groups  and  are  getting  what  they  want.  Such  is  the 
philosophic  basis  of  collective  inaction.  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  facts  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  institutional 
environment  over  which  it  is  possible  to  exert  an  appreciable  amount  of  con- 
scious direction  and  control?  If  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  conceived  as 
problems  of  economic  and  social  engineering,  a  long  step  has  been  made  in 
their  solution,  since  this  state  of  mind  is  the  one  which  permits  inquiry  into 
the  real  nature  of  maladjustment  and  into  the  ways  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  conditions.  With  this  explanation  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
framing  of  a  program  for  agriculture  will  be  approached,  the  first  major 
objective  of  the  program  itself  will  be  considered.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
what  sort  of  organization  is  considered  desirable  and  then  so  influence  the 
course  of  events  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  objective. 

The  First  Objective  and  Its  Justification 

The  first  and  fundamental  objective  in  a  program  for  agriculture  is  to  vest 
the  ownership  of  land  in  the  cultivator.  While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  vested  in  the  cultivator,  some 
weight  would  be  given  to  the  claim  if  such  ownership  would  result  in  the  most 
economical  utilization  of  productive  resources  and  in  the  most  desirable  social 
consequences.   It  is  believed  that   such  would  be  the  case.  The  basis  for  this 
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belief  may  be  stated  briefly.  First,  the  ownership  of  land  by  its  cultivators 
would  have  a  psychological  effect  on  the  rural  population  which  may  be  deemed 
wholly  desirable.  It  would  mean  more  than  five  million  families  with  the  pride 
and  initiative  which  are  supposed  to  accompany  ownership.  Agriculture  would 
be  characterized,  as  it  has  been  and  is  in  many  places,  by  a  classless  individ- 
ualism which  seems  so  favorable  to  developing  the  capacities  and  releasing 
the  energies  of  those  touched  by  its  influence.  A  contemporary  English  econo- 
mist, Henry  Clay,  says  that  "according  to  most  views  of  welfare,  it  is  better 
for  people  to  control  their  own  actions  than  to  have  all  their  actions  dictated 
to  them,  initiative  is  better  than  blind  acquiescence  to  the  initiative  of  others. 
.  .  .  The  German  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  preserved  their 
small  farmer  class  had  a  wider  conception  of  welfare  than  the  English  states- 
men who  sacrificed  their  peasant  class  to  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
land."  The  objectives  of  a  program  for  agriculture  should  perhaps  be  to  retain 
the  great  initiative  and  variety  stimulated  by  decentralized  responsibility,  and 
to  make  the  energy  generated  more  effective.  Second,  the  ownership  of  land 
by  the  cultivator  would  give  the  cultivator  an  income  as  laborer,  manager,  and 
owner  of  the  land  and  equipment,  and  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  for  his 
family  a  much  higher  standard  of  living.  Third,  the  institutional  environment 
would  be  better  where  land  is  widely  owned  rather  than  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals.  Landlordism  has  not  acquired  a  reputation  in 
economic  history  for  creating  an  institutional  environment  favorable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  and  laborers  and  their  children. 
Where  land  ownership  is  concentrated  the  agencies  of  social  control  are  closely 
held  and  used  generally  for  maintaining  the  social  and  economic  "status  quo." 
Fourth,  because  of  the  psychological  effect  of  land  ownership  and  the  high 
degree  of  intelligence  due  to  its  greater  opportunities,  a  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  productive  resources  might  be  expected. 

Now  this  is  a  collectivistic  or  cooperative  rather  than  an  individualistic  age. 
The  farmer  cannot  be  extremely  individualistic  in  the  present  economic  organi- 
zation without  being  exploited.  Collective  action  is  essential  in  the  organization 
of  production,  finance,  and  marketing.  Especially  is  collective  action  required 
in  adjusting  agriculture  to  its  external  environment.  But  it  is  believed  that 
this  collective  activity  can  be  carried  on  to  greater  economic  and  social  advan- 
tage with  cultivator-ownership  of  land  than  with  landlord  or  corporate  owner- 
ship. 

Of  course,  many  writers  believe  that  agriculture  will  have  to  follow  indus- 
trial organization  in  order  to  secure  the  best  utilization  of  the  productive 
resources.  This  would  involve  concentrated  land  holding,  and  probably  cor- 
porate organization  in  agriculture.  This  seems  to  many  the  best  way  out  of  the 
present  situation.  It  is  contended  that,  while  the  most  efficient  size  of  the 
producing  unit  may  be  small  enough  to  be  cultivated  by  an  individual  farmer, 
the  lack  of  balanced  production  and  efficient  marketing  organization  may 
offset  the  advantage  of  the  small  producing  unit.  But  before  large-scale  owner- 
ship and  operation  are  assumed  to  be  advantageous  it  must  be  established  that 
cultivator-ownership  could  not  become  adjusted  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
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conditions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  this  contention.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  they  are  at  present  a  heterogeneous  group.  Conse- 
quently concerted  action  must  come  slowly  and  through  agencies  for  collective 
activity,  such  as  the  political  units.  If,  however,  the  growth  of  landlordism  in 
any  form  is  prohibited,  the  cultivator-owners  may  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments through  cooperation  and  all  the  advantages  of  large-scale  operation 
secured. 

Furthermore  and  equally  significant,  even  if  landlordism,  individual  or 
corporate,  be  permitted  to  increase,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ultimate  economic  consequences  would  over  a  long  period  continue  to  be  the 
most  advantageous.  The  institutional  environment  in  which  concentrated  land 
ownership  and  large  scale  operation  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  most  efficient 
is  a  product  of  widespread  ownership  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
over  a  long  period  any  system  of  landlordism,  whether  personal  or  corporate, 
could  create  the  environment  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficiency 
higher  than  an  organization  characterized  by  cultivator-owners.  Surely  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  what  seems  momentarily  expedient  may  be  due 
merely  to  a  lag  in  the  adaptability  of  a  group  and  that  it  would  be  an  error 
in  both  economic  and  social  policy  to  permit  temporary  expediency  or  tendency 
to  dominate. 

Changing  Attitudes 

It  seems  somehow  incredible  that  there  should  be  a  serious  problem  of 
cultivator-ownership  in  the  United  States,  so  great  is  the  faith  in  the  elusive 
"sturdy  individualism."  Yet  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  plenty  of 
evidence  that  in  many  influential  quarters  the  concentration  of  land  holdings, 
either  individual  or  corporate,  is  considered  not  only  possible  but  desirable. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  a  national  farmers'  organization  thinks  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  lecture  university  students  on  the  functions  of  a  landlord  in  a  coun- 
try where  Uncle  Sam  once  had  a  farm  for  every  man.  It  matters  little  what 
the  functions  were,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  called  for  no  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  could  be  possessed  only  by  a  class  of  landlords. 

A  newspaper  interview  with  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  explains  the 
Governor's  success  as  a  landlord.  "Mr.  Gardner  in  applying  strict  business 
principles  and  practices  to  farming  has  demonstrated  that  poor  land,  land 
once  producing  less  than  the  state's  average  yield  of  cotton,  can  by  simple 
means  be  made  to  produce  double  the  North  Carolina  average.  How  has  he 
done  it?  By  terraces;  by  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizer;  by  good  soil  manage- 
ment; by  cooperation  with  other  farmers  along  progressive  lines;  and  by  the 
selection  of  good  tenants  and  a  consistently  friendly  and  yet  businesslike 
cooperation  with  them."  It  is  fair  to  ask  again  how  many  of  these  functions 
could  not  be  performed  by  a  cultivator-owner  if  he  were  given  the  proper 
opportunities  to  develop  his  capacities.  In  the  county  where  Mr.  Gardner  has 
become  a  successful  landlord  Gti  per  cent  of  the  tenants  are  white  and  over 
one-half  of  the  crop  land  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  Furthermore,  tenancy  in 
this  county  has  increased  from  50.6  per  cent  to  55.5  per  cent  of  the  cultivators 
since  1910. 
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Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras  in  his  History  of  Agriculture  praises  the  system 
of  landlordism  practiced  on  the  Scully  estate  in  Illinois,  insisting  that  while 
objections  may  be  raised  they  may  be  offset  "by  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
agriculture  is  probably  better  than  the  tenants  would  otherwise  engage  in." 
Professor  Gras  expects  that  tenants  will  become  prosperous  and  desire  to  rent 
larger  holdings,  which  can  only  be  had  from  large  owners.  "It  is  to  be 
expected,"  he  says,  "that  this  will  be  one  of  the  developments  of  America  in 
the  future.  Some  rich  men  will  furnish  the  land,  others  less  well-to-do  but  able 
enterprisers  will  provide  the  brains  and  the  capital."  Such  high  regard  for 
the  efficiency  of  a  landlord  system  certainly  can  not  be  obtained  from  a  his- 
torical study  of  its  consequences.  Economic  historians  have  habitually  account- 
ed for  the  "decline"  of  English  agriculture  in  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  cheapening  of  transportation,  with  the  consequent  competition  of  new 
lands  and  extensive  agriculture.  This  explanation  is  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  made  necessary  an  adjustment  in  English  agriculture.  The  real  question 
is:  Why  did  English  agriculture  not  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions?  The 
development  of  Danish  agriculture  has  paralleled  the  decline  of  the  English. 
Why  could  not  England  have  made  the  same  adjustment?  The  answer  is, 
perhaps,  that  English  landlordism  did  not  create  the  conditions  which  made 
adjustment  possible.  Among  the  rural  laborers  there  was  neither  incentive  nor 
intelligence.  Among  the  English  landlords  and  tenants  there  was  neither 
capital  nor  incentive  to  convert  grain  agriculture  to  dairying  and  other  possi- 
ble lines  of  development. 

Robert  S.  Brookings  of  the  Brookings  Institute  thinks  that  "industry  has 
developed,  as  farming  will  probably  develop,  along  two  clearly  defined  lines: 
first,  the  large  or  integrated  corporation;  and  second,  the  smaller  corporations 
which,  while  operating  independently,  together  form  a  chain  in  industrial 
production."  He  tries  to  take  the  sting  out  of  this  sort  of  agricultural 
reorganization  by  stressing  the  imaginary  importance  of  public  ownership  of 
the  'soulless  corporation.'  These  references  are  made  to  suggest  the  changing 
attitude  towards  the  organization  of  agriculture  from  one  of  supreme  faith 
in  widespread  ownership  to  one  of  enthusiasm  for  concentration  through  the 
elimination  of  large  numbers  of  enterprisers. 

The  Heart  of  the  Problem 

There  is  an  economic  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
the  cultivator-owners.  Mr.  George  Stewart,  after  making  a  study  of  many 
fully  equipped  farms  in  twenty-six  areas  in  twenty-one  states,  concluded  that 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  ordinary  ability  to  pay  for  a 
farm  out  of  the  proceeds  from  its  cultivation.1  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Jardine,  for  1928,  contains  a  very  striking  paragraph. 

Such  figures  as  are  available  on  recent  tenancy  changes  indicate 
that  many  farmers  are  unwilling  to  pay  too  much  for  the  privilege  of 
owning.  In  the  first  20  years  of  this  century  farm-land  values  in 
certain  important  Western  States  rose  faster  than  land  incomes.  The 


1Norman,   J.    B.     Farm   Credits,   p.    82. 
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net  rate  of  return  upon  the  farm  real  estate  investment  declined 
steadily  until  it  reached  a  level  materially  below  the  prevailing  rate 
of  return  on  such  investments  as  first  mortgages.  A  change  has  come 
about  in  recent  years  with  the  decline  in  farm-land  values.  At  present 
valuations  the  return  obtainable  on  an  investment  in  farm  land  is 
somewhat  more  in  line  with  the  prevailing  rate  of  return  on  other 
investments.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  problem  of  tenancy  is  in  part 
a  reflection  of  unwillingness  among  farm  operators  to  pay  interest 
charges  exceeding  the  returns  obtainable  on  land  investments. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  composition  of  land  values  reveal  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  value  of  land  to  be  based  upon  anticipated 
increases  in  income,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

.  .  .  High  or  low  land  values,  as  such,  explain  a  high  or  low  per- 
centage of  tenancy  only  to  a  limited  extent.  As  between  very  high 
land  values  and  very  low  ones,  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  of 
tenancy  found  on  the  high  value  lands  for  reasons  explained  later. 
But  in  the  main,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  relationship  between  land 
value  and  tenancy,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  the  land 
values  rather  than  in  their  absolute  amounts.  .  . 

Rapidly  increasing  land  incomes  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
tenancy  through  their  effect  on  land  values.  At  any  given  time  the 
average  increase  in  income  of  the  preceding  years  is  projected  into 
the  future  and  capitalized  into  the  value  of  the  land.  In  areas,  there- 
fore, where  incomes  have  been  rapidly  increasing,  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  value  is  based  upon  anticipated  increases  in  income  than  in 
areas  where  incomes  have  been  rising  less  rapidly.  Thus  in  group  10 
(western  part  of  Corn  Belt),  56  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
1920  was  based  upon  expected  increases  in  income,  but  in  group  7 
(eastern  part  of  Corn  Belt)  only  42  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
was  thus  accounted  for,  and  it  seems  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the 
rent  increases  that  this  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  land 
values  in  these  two  areas  has  obtained  for  the  past  10  to  15  years.  .  . 

In  the  western  Corn  Belt,  the  ratio  of  net  rent  to  value  was  2.4 
per  cent  in  1920.  In  1910,  the  ratio  was  probably  only  a  little  higher 
than  this.  Tenants  in  this  area,  then,  who  in  1910  faced  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  to  remain  tenants  or  to  purchase  land,  realized  that 
they  had  to  count  on  low  returns  on  their  investment  for  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  after  their  purchases  were  made.  Since  a  large 
proportion  of  such  tenants  had  to  count  upon  borrowing  heavily  at  a 
rate  of  interest  which  was  2  to  2.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  their  land  investments  in  these  early  years,  a  large  number  of 
them  were  discouraged  from  attempting  to  make  the  step  to  owner- 
ship.' 

Tenancy  is  found  to  be  a  consequence  of  this  situation,  though  this  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  tenancy  by  any  means,  for  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  tenancy  is  perpetuated  among  both  Negroes 
and  whites  by  lack  of  opportunity  resulting  from  an  unfavorable  institutional 
environment.  The  importance  of  anticipated  increases  in  income  is  not  merely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war  period.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  population  of  the 
country  grows  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  more  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  the  tariff,  the  anticipated   increases  in  land   income   will   become 


■Chambers,  Clyde  R.,  "Relation  of  Land  Income  to  Land  Value."  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1224. 
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more  important  and  those  who  have  considerable  wealth  accumulated  in  indus- 
try and  trade  will  offer  even  greater  competition  to  the  would-be  cultivator- 
owner.  Perhaps  farming  will  even  become  a  hobby  of  the  very  wealthy  and 
the  countryside  will  be  strewn  with  the  awe-inspiring  estates  of  gentlemen 
farmers  seeking  social  prestige  and  attempting  to  justify  their  existence  as 
the  brains  of  agriculture.  These  things  are  at  the  very  least  not  impossible. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  rate  of  immediate 
return  from  land  and  other  investments.  Investment  in  land  is  secure,  especi- 
ally for  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  soil  than  with  industrial 
stocks  and  bonds.  Land  ownership  to  the  farmer  also  means  a  home  and  a 
large  degree  of  personal  independence.  It  offers  not  only  an  income  but  a  type 
of  living. 

The  exact  measure  of  the  composition  of  land  value  is  not  significant  for 
the  present  purpose;  it  is  enough  to  realize  its  general  nature.  If  the  land 
owner  gets  an  immediate  return  from  his  investment  in  land  which  is  very 
much  less  than  has  to  be  paid  for  mortgage  loans,  we  must  have  considerable 
waiting  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  increases  in  income.  It  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  development  of  tenancy, 
since  it  has  merely  indicated  the  retirement  of  aged  cultivators  and  the  substi- 
tution of  tenants,  most  of  whom  are  on  the  way  to  ownership.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  this  contention,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  if  the  ownership  of  land  by  non-cultivators  has  resulted  in  such  an 
enhancement  of  its  value  that  the  cultivator  who  can  not  afford  to  wait  for 
future  increases  in  land  income  is  kept  from  becoming  an  owner,  then  the 
situation  in  which  tenancy  is  not  a  stepping  stone  to  ownership  has  become 
permanent,  and  tenancy  will  be  likely  to  continue  to  increase.  It  is  possible 
and  very  probable  that  the  competition  between  cultivator-owners  and  would-be 
cultivator-owners  would  force  the  value  of  land  above  its  capitalized  earning 
power,  but  this  is  not  in  itself  a  threat  to  cultivator-ownership.  It  is  the  com- 
petition for  land  of  those  existing  and  potential  landowners  who  are  not  and 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  actual  cultivators  which  is  the  basic  cause  of  the 
growth  of  tenancy. 

Specific  Policies 

The  first  step  in  a  program  to  achieve  cultivator-ownership  is  to  prevent) 
the  ownership  of  land  by  those  zvho  do  not  actively  cultivate  it.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  outright  prohibition  or  by  discriminatory  taxation.  If  tenancy 
is  an  indispensable  step  to  ownership,  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  by  a  tenant 
could  be  permitted  for  a  specific  time  after  the  death  or  retirement  of  the 
cultivator-owner.  Further  protection  to  a  cultivator-ownership  system  could 
be  given  by  restricting  the  period  of  tenancy  cultivation  for  any  farm  to, 
for  example,  five  out  of  twenty-five  years.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  the  nature 
of  the  effects  of  such  a  policy.  If  it  were  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years 
in  which  the  income  from  land  was  increasing,  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  no  actual  decline  in  land  values.  Land  values  simply  would  not  increase  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would,  as  the  policy  could  be  put  into  effect  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  But  even  if  the  value  of  land  on  the  market  did 
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decline,  it  would  not  mean  a  hardship  on  those  cultivators  with  fixed  expenses, 
because  the  actual  present  or  future  income  from  the  land  would  not  be 
diminished.  The  demand  for  the  land  because  of  its  present  earning  power 
would  not  be  decreased.  The  demand  for  the  land  because  of  the  prospective 
future  increases  in  income  would  not  be  eliminated  but  merely  restricted  to 
those  who  would  cultivate  it. 

Even  if  the  ownership  of  land  is  restricted  to  the  cultivators,  there  could 
be  an  increase  in  the  size  of  land  holdings  and  a  class  of  agricultural  wage 
earners  might  result.  The  corporation  would  seem  to  present  a  particularly 
difficult  problem.  The  only  specific  policy  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  large  individual  or  corporate  holdings  would  be  to  restrict  the  size  of 
holdings,  making  the  maximum  such  as  could  be  utilized  only  by  an  individual 
owner,  depending  upon  the  type  of  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  little  need 
for  corporate  organization  in  land  ownership.  If  it  were  permitted,  the  use 
of  holding  companies  could  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  cultivator-owner- 
ship. This  does  not  mean  that  the  corporation  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  cooperation  in  certain  production  enterprises  or  in  marketing  or  purchas- 
ing. It  simply  means  that  as  far  as  land  ownership  is  concerned  it  is  not  neces- 
sary and  is  likely  to  be  antagonistic  to  cultivator-ownership. 

Where  individual  or  private  corporations,  such  as  mortgage  firms  and 
insurance  companies,  hold  mortgages,  cultivator-ownership  might  exist  in  name 
only.  Fortunately,  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system  offers  an 
excellent  device  for  financing  cultivator-ownership  as  the  sole  lender  on  farm 
mortgages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  federal  land  banks  have  cheapened  farm 
mortgage  credit  and,  if  extended,  may  lessen  the  costs  even  further.  But  they 
have  not  done  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  for  agriculture.  Under  condi- 
tions traceable  to  the  fanatical  adherence  to  "private  enterprise"  by  the  recent 
Republican  administration  and  to  discrimination  against  and  mismanagement  of 
the  federal  land  banks,  the  joint  stock  banks  have  been  able  to  forge  ahead 
and  threaten  to  dominate  the  farm  mortgage  market.8  The  joint  stock  banks 
were  originally  a  sop  to  those  fearful  of  the  federal  land  banks  being  consid- 
ered "socialistic,"  whatever  that  is.  There  has  never  been  any  good  reason 
for  their  existence  and  their  continued  existence,  together  with  other  private 
mortgage  agencies,  is  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  federal  land  banks 
and  to  cultivator-ownership. 

The  present  policy  of  the  federal  land  banks  is  too  restricted  in  at  least  two 
respects.  The  loans  which  can  be  made  on  land  are  restricted  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  maximum  placed  in 
practice  on  the  amount  loaned  on  an  acre.  There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
restriction  perhaps  under  the  abnormal  situation  which  has  existed  since  1918, 
and  where  the  value  of  land  is  so  enhanced  by  the  competition  of  the  non- 
cultivator  for  ownership,  but  under  more  normal  circumstances  with  the 
ownership  limited  to  cultivators  the  bank  would  better  serve  the  interests 
of  agriculture  if  the  percentage  of  the  value  loaned  were  considerably  higher. 
The  actual  percentage  would  depend  upon  the  percentage  of  the  valuation  due 


3Recent  articles  in  the  New  Republic  by  Gertrude  Mathews  Shelby  support  this  view. 
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to  expected  increases  in  income.  The  restriction  on  the  total  amount  which  can 
be  loaned  would  also  seem  needless  if  ownership  were  limited  to  cultivators 
and  the  size  of  the  holdings  also  restricted. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  made  for  improving  the  present  type  of  loan 
contracts.  The  federal  land  banks'  mortgages  are  paid  off  by  regular  payments 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  does  not  seem  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture  has  ups  and  downs  due  to  weather  and  other  uncontrollable 
forces  which  make  the  regular  payments  too  large  in  some  years  and  too  small 
in  others.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  a  mortgage  loan  which  is  gradually  reduced  are  much  more  difficult 
to  make  in  the  earlier  years  if  the  value  of  the  land  is  enhanced  by  expected 
increases  in  income,  even  if  the  income  actually  increases  as  expected. 

At  present  the  federal  land  banks  probably  serve  to  increase  tenancy,  for 
only  those  with  considerable  wealth  and  waiting  power  can  furnish  the  equity 
necessary  to  buy  land  with  federal  land  bank  loans,  and  the  would-be  culti- 
vator is  still  driven  to  private  lenders  and  has  to  pay  commissions  and  high 
rates  of  interest.  Furthermore,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  serves  to  increase 
the  competition  of  non-owners  and  thereby  causes  land  values  to  rise.  Mr. 
Clyde  R.  Chambers  believes  that  "it  is  possible  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
on  mortgage  loans  to  buyers  of  land  who  buy  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
farm  operators  without  increasing  land  values  and  thus  nullifying  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  rate."  He  suggests  that  this  might  be  done  to  decrease  tenancy. 

The  source  of  credit  has  a  significance  to  the  rural  community  similar  to 
cultivator-ownership.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  credit  facilities  in  agriculture 
should  be  ample.  Deferred  payments  have  come  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
current  economic  life  that  they  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  magic  potion 
of  some  sort  which  can  be  administered  to  a  sick  industry  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  Credit  is  needed  in  agriculture  to  enable  the  purchase  of 
land  and  equipment,  to  carry  on  current  production,  and  to  provide  waiting 
power  in  marketing.  Two  problems  must  be  met  in  a  general  program  for 
agricultural  credit.  The  first  is  the  conditions  under  which  credit  is  to  be 
granted,  and  the  other  is  the  source  of  the  loan  funds.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  rural  to  urban  communities.  The  economic 
and  social  condition  of  the  rural  communities  would  be  enhanced  if  they  pro- 
vided their  own  credit.  The  basis  for  this  contention  is  that  the  permanent 
indebtedness  of  rural  communities  to  other  communities  means  a  drain  on  the 
income  of  the  debtor  community  which  forces  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  1923  the  percentage  of  the  net  cash  farm 
receipts  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  ranged  from  10.1  per  cent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  states  to  38.4  per  cent  in  the  West  North  Central  states.  The 
borrowed  funds  and  the  income  from  them  are  difficult  to  tax  in  the  debtor 
communities,  leaving  the  tax  burdens  on  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  bear  them.  Permanent  indebtedness  of  an  agricultural 
community  has  many  of  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  absentee 
landlordism. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  farmers  are  not  to  borrow  from  outside  the 
local  community  if  there  is  real  opportunity  for  gain  in  the  transaction,  nor 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  new  or  changing  community  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  credit.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  a  self-sufficiency  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  This  could  be  done  by  encouraging  the  formation  and  federation 
of  cooperative  loan  organizations  and  by  the  sale  of  federal  farm  loan  bonds 
to  farmers  in  the  communities  where  the  mortgages  are  placed  instead  of  to 
favored  syndicates  and  in  large  denominations  as  is  now  the  case. 


THE    NORTH    CAROLINA   COUNTRY    NEWSPAPERS    AS    A 
RURAL  SOCIAL  AGENCY 

Lii.ian  Pearson  Brixton,  Chapel  Ilill 

Introduction 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  discover  what  influence  for  socialization  is 
exerted  by  the  country  newspapers  of  North  Carolina.  A  similar  study  was 
made  in  Connecticut  by  Professor  Malcolm  Willey.  Both  studies  involve  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  weekly  newspapers.  How  much  and  what  kind  of 
news  do  they  print?  What  is  given  most  emphasis?  An  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions necessitates  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  different  kinds  of  news — 
political,  economic,  cultural,  sensational,  sports,  personal,  opinion,  human 
interest,  magazine,  and  miscellaneous.  When  this  has  been  worked  out  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the  country 
newspapers  of  North  Carolina  as  a  means  of  socialization. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  value  of  country  weeklies;  some  rural 
sociologists  hold  them  in  high  esteem,  while  others  consider  them  of  little 
worth.  C.  C.  Taylor  says,  "The  country  weekly  ought  to  be  distinctly  a  rural 
community -service  agency.  It  is  no  longer  read  by  anyone  except  the  small 
town  and  open  country  dweller.  Its  opportunity  for  influence  and  service  is  as 
great  as  any  type  of  literature  which  reaches  country  people.  People  within 
the  circumference  of  its  circulation  read  it  for  certain  community  values  which 
it  still  has.  Community  weeklies  need  to  be  a  combination  of  newspaper  and 
agricultural  journal.  They  must  get  out  of  the  field  of  competition  with  the 
daily  papers  or  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  within  the  next  generation. 
It  used  to  be  the  function  of  these  small  papers  to  relay  the  world's  news  from 
the  great  dailies,  magazines,  and  metropolitan  sources  into  the  country.  Today 
the  country  people  take  the  dailies  themselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sims  says,  "The  ubiquitous  country  weekly,  however, 
is  of  questionable  educational  value.  It  is  with  rare  exception  little  more  than 
a  purveyor  of  trivial  gossip  and  political  party  dogma.  Daily  newspapers 
bring  the  wider  world  to  the  farmer's  hearthstone,  but  otherwise  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  should  be  counted  educative." 

One  of  those  who  most  strongly  upholds  the  rural  weekly  is  Dr.  E.  R. 
Groves,  who  says,  "Into  the  most  remote  places  the  paper  goes  and  is  received 
with  avidity.  The  appeal  is  to  human  interest  and  is  based  on  the  entire 
hierarchy  of  the  instincts.  No  agency  more  successfully  socializes.  The  weekly 
permits  the  rural  reader  to  associate  with  the  leaders  of  popular  thought  and 
builds  up  that  enthusiastic  conviction  which  leadership  always  obtains.  The 
leaders  in  the  country  districts  in  this  manner  come  into  fellowship  with  the 
thinking  of  urban  men  of  influence." 

Professor  Willey  states,  "The  newspapers  claim  that  their  function  is  the 
publishing  of  news;  if  what  they  actually  print  is  socially  significant,  then 
they  can  have  a  large  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  socializing  process." 
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Measceiment  of  Twenty-three  Weekly  Newspapers 

Twenty-three  North  Carolina  country  papers  which  are  received  by  the 
Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics  were  analyzed.  They  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative, as  only  the  southeastern  counties  have  no  papers  included. 

The  period  of  time  covered  was  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
1928.  All  the  papers  were  examined  for  the  first  week  of  each  month.  To  make 
the  study  really  adequate  a  whole  year  should  have  been  taken.  Then  such 
unevenness  as  was  caused  by  Easter,  school  commencements,  and  the  political 
campaign  would  be  leveled  out.  These,  however,  tend  to  cancel  each  other. 

The  system  of  classification  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Professor  Willey 
for  the  Connecticut  papers.  The  statistical  treatment  consisted  in  measuring 
the  number  of  column  inches  in  each  item.  The  totals  for  all  forty-nine  head- 
ings were  obtained  for  each  paper  for  each  of  the  three  months,  and  for  the 
whole  period  of  time.  The  percentage  of  reading  matter  in  each  of  the  ten 
major  categories  was  then  determined  for  the  three-months'  period. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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The  Ten  Major  Categories 

The  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  reading  matter  in  the  ten  major 
categories.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  they  are  personal,  magazine, 
cultural,  opinion,  political,  economic,  sensational,  miscellaneous,  sport,  and 
human  interest.  This  gives  some  clue  as  to  what  the  country  editors  consider 
the  most  valuable  type  of  material  to  insert  in  their  papers.  The  socially 
important  news  does  not  gets  its  share  of  space. 
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Apparently  international  affairs  are  not  of  great  significance  to  country 
newspapers.  Only  .04  of  one  per  cent  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Home 
town  helps  and  community  development  ought  certainly  to  be  an  important 
matter  for  country  papers,  yet  they  give  only  one  per  cent  of  their  space  to  it. 
How  can  they  expect  to  be  a  community  influence  if  they  take  so  little  interest 
in  local  improvement?  Social  service  and  philanthropy  have  .9  of  one  per  cent. 
Health,  safety,  and  sanitation  have  even  less — only  .09  of  one  per  cent. 

To  the  credit  of  the  country  newspapers  is  the  fact  that  they  devote  little 
space  to  crime  and  scandal.  Only  .15  of  one  per  cent  is  devoted  to  suicide. 
Divorce  has  but  .05  of  one  per  cent.  Editorials  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
North  Carolina  country  papers  and,  what  is  more  important  so  far  as  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  they  are  largely  original,  for  originals  take  7.3  per  cent 
of  the  space,  while  reprints  account  for  only  .93  per  cent.  Thus  of  the  total 
editorials   only  approximately  one-ninth   are   reprints. 

Comparison   with   Connecticut  Weeklies 

In  the  North  Carolina  papers  the  best  showing  is  made  by  the  topics  of 
opinion,  cultural,  and  political,  to  which  subjects  over  half  the  papers  devoted 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  space  either  in  April  or  June.  Sports  is  the 
poorest  with  economics  next  in  order.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
North  Carolina  and  Connecticut  in  the  percentages  of  reading  matter  by  cate- 
gories. North  Carolina  papers  have  a  larger  percentage  of  space  devoted  to 
political,  economic,  sensational,  personal,  and  opinion,  while  the  Connecticut 
weeklies  have  more  space  devoted  to  cultural  and  human  interest  items,  and 
a  great  deal  more  to  magazine  material. 

Conclusions 

There  are  certain  facts  which  stand  out  from  this  study.  The  weekly  news- 
papers of  North  Carolina  give  too  much  space  to  items  of  gossip  about  persons 
and  to  syndicated  magazine  material  and  too  little  to  economic,  political 
(except  in  election  time!),  and  sporting  news.  They  are  particularly  deficient 
in  matters  relating  to  community  development.  They  devote  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  space  to  cultural  news  and  to  opinion.  The  only  material  which 
offers  any  hope  as  a  rural  social  agency  is  the  original  editorials,  which  are 
much  more  prominent  than  in  the  Connecticut  papers.  Here  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  mold  public  opinion  which  is  being  grasped  by  North  Carolina  edi- 
tors. Another  thing  to  the  credit  of  these  papers  is  that  they  publish  compara- 
tively little  sensational  news. 

Benefit  might  be  derived  by  interesting  each  of  the  country  editors  in 
evaluating  his  own  paper  by  means  of  some  such  classification  as  the  one  here 
described.  To  many  it  would  be  a  real  awakening  to  see  what  type  of  news 
their  particular  paper  actually  emphasized  and  how  it  was  failing  to  serve 
the  local  community. 
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The  Relation  of  Newspapers  to  Literacy 
An  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  reading-  matter  in  farm  homes  in  the 
state  is  the  following  table  from  "Economic  and   Social  Conditions   of   North 
Carolina  Farmers,"  compiled  by  Taylor  and  Zimmerman. 

Per  Cent  of  Families  Taking  Different  Kinds  of  Papers  and  Magazines 

White        Negro 

Per  cent  families  taking  dailies 26.8  3.2 

Per  cent  taking  weeklies  - 24.3  8.9 

Per  cent  taking  church  papers  13.5  1.4 

Per  cent  taking   farm   papers    29.8  18.9 

Per  cent  taking   children's   papers   1.8  .7 

Per  cent  taking  magazines  25.2  2.8 

Per  cent  taking  none  37.6  72.2 

This  table  shows  that  among  farmers  the  most  popular  literature,  in  order 
of  popularity,  are  daily  papers,  weekly  papers,  farm  papers,  and  magazines, 
with  the  majority  of  the  whites  favoring  magazines.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Negroes  included  in  this  survey  took  no  papers  or  magazines. 

So  much  for  what  they  read.  But  who,  in  this  state,  does  the  reading?  From 
a  study  by  Orlando  Stone  presented  in  the  University  News  Letter  in  1926  the 
counties  can  be  ranked  according  to  the  inhabitants  per  magazine  for  the 
circulation  of  eight  national  magazines.  A  diagram  drawn  from  these  figures 
shows  that  the  counties  with  the  most  inhabitants  per  magazine  are  the  moun- 
tain, central  sand  hill,  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  state,  which  are  the 
divisions  in  which  there  is  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 

Now  if  the  circulation  of  magazines  is  an  indication  of  active  literacy, 
what  of  the  standing  of  this  state  in  that  matter?  From  data  also  compiled  by 
Orlando  Stone,  the  state's  ranking  in  1925  was  for  the  "True  Story"  type  of 
magazine,  37th;  for  high-class  magazines,  41st;  for  all  magazines,  women's 
magazines,  daily  newspapers,  and  national  weeklies,  43rd;  for  literary  maga- 
zines, 44th. 

Some  of  the  causes  given  by  Mr.  Stone  for  such  rankings  are  tradition,  low 
rank  in  wealth,  the  racial  factor,  high  rate  of  rurality,  and  the  relationship 
of  reading  and  efficiency. 

The  cheerful  note  in  his  study  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 

Increase  in  Circulation  of  Dailies  in  North  Carolina 
Year  Papers  Circulation  Persons  per  Paper 

1901  30  49,060  38.56 

1910  31  103,915  21.24 

1920  36  197,958  13.93 

1925  42  262,740  9.74 

Summary 

From  the  measurement  of  the  twenty-three  weeklies  undertaken  in  the 
original  study,  several  conclusions  were  drawn  which  may  be  reiterated.  Too 
much  space  was  found  to  be  given  to  personals  and  to  magazine  material  and 
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too  little  space  to  economic,  political,  and  sporting  news.  The  particular  deficit 
is  in  news  of  community  development.  The  great  hope  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  newspapers  as  socializing  agencies  is  in  the  original  editorials. 

In  the  survey  of  the  relationship  of  the  newspapers  to  literacy  it  was  found 
that  the  most  popular  literature  was  magazines  and  farm  papers.  The  persons 
reading  the  most  in  the  state  were  seen  to  be  those  in  the  most  literate  sections, 
that  is,  in  the  central  piedmont  and  the  east  central  sections  of  the  state. 

From  this  study  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  country  weekly  in  North 
Carolina  is  a  very  active  socializing  agency  which  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  our  people.  This  powerful  instrument  must  be  kept 
a  beneficial  agency,  must  be  assured  the  right  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  must  not  direct  the  people  in  anti-social  activities.  The  press  is  a  power- 
ful instrument.  Let  it  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state  and  nation. 


RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
M.  R.  Alexander,  Buncombe  County 

A  comparison  of  urban  and  rural  education  in  North  Carolina  points  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  rural  education  has  been  the  laggard  in  the 
educational  process. 

All  city  children  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  eight-months'  term.  Only  57  per 
cent  of  the  rural  children  have  that  advantage. 

The  city  children  have  the  advantage  of  better  instruction.  Indexes  of 
scholarship  of  teachers  and  principals  for  the  year  1926-27  rated  urban  and 
rural  teachers  thus:  city  high  school  767.5,  rural  high  school  757.4;  city  ele- 
mentary school  706.2,  rural  elementary  school  525.8. 

A  survey  of  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  for  1926-27  gave  the  following 
results:  city  white  $42.53,  rural  white  $24.87;  city  colored  $17.67,  rural  colored 
$9.36. 

And  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  ranking  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, taking  into  account  all  academic  and  financial  factors,  rates  the  city 
systems  at  86.4,  the  rural  systems  at  58.6. 

The  rural  school  has  made  great  gains  in  North  Carolina  of  late,  it  is  true, 
but  the  inequalities  are  still  marked.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  United 
Slates. 

One  of  the  first  headlines  to  strike  my  attention  in  looking  over  a  recent 
issue  of  the  University  News  Letter  reads  thus:  "Rural  Exodus  Continues." 

The  article  quotes  figures  to  show  that  the  farm  population  today  is  the 
smallest  in  20  years,  the  figures  being  27,511,000  for  January  1,  1929,  as  com- 
pared with  32,000,000  for  1909. 

What  does  this  movement  away  from  the  farm  mean? 

It  means  simply  that  there  is  a  great  and  alarming  cityward  drift  of 
population,  which,  if  it  continues  long  enough,  will  undoubtedly  upset  our 
whole  economic  equilibrium.  For  the  farmer,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  back- 
hone  of  the  nation.  And  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer. 

The  next  question  is:  why  this  alarming  exodus? 

President  Roosevelt,  alarmed  even  in  his  day,  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  movement,  and  this  commission  brought  back  an 
answer  that  applies  equally  well  today.  Five  reasons  were  enumerated. 

1.  Poor  economic  conditions. 

2.  Lack   of   communication. 

3.  Lack  of  social  attractiveness. 

4.  Lack    of    health    consideration. 

5.  Poor  educational    facilities. 

The  attractive  forces  of  the  city  are  quite  as  numerous  and  powerful  as 
the  repellent  forces  of  the  country.  People  are  moving  where  conditions  of 
living  and  social  advantages  are  attractive.  As  a  result,  our  farm  population 
is  diminishing. 
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The  farmer  produces  the  things  that  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  The  farmer 
makes  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  live  closely  together  in  great 
cities.  And,  by  taking  their  manufactured  products,  he  makes  possible  the 
continued  existence  of  the  cities.  The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  his  conse- 
quent purchasing  power  determine  in  the  long  run  the  prosperity  of  the  cities. 

And  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  largely  upon  maintaining 
a  strong,  sturdy,  satisfied,  and  increasingly  intelligent  rural  stock. 

Self-preservation  alone  makes  it  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  engage 
in  tilling  the  soil  and  living  in  the  rural  village  and  country  to  keep  up  the 
production  of  fundamental  necessities.  It  is  necessary  that  those  so  engaged 
maintain  a  physical  vigor  and  an  increasing  intellect  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  population  ever  becoming  larger. 

Economic  need  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  equality 
of  opportunity  to  which  we  are  committed,  would  make  it  good  business  to 
offer  whatever  attractions  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  between  city 
and  rural  population. 

And  the  best  place  to  attack  this  weighty  problem  is  through  education. 
Educate  the  people,  and  all  the  people,  and  they  will  be  able  to  solve  their 
own  difficulties — to  eliminate  the  bad  economic  conditions,  lack  of  communi- 
cation, lack  of  social  attractiveness,  and  lack  of  good  health  conditions. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  spending  as  much  per  pupil  as  for  urban 
education,  and  again  it  might  mean  more.  Cost  should  not  be  the  criterion. 
The  best  education  aims  to  adapt  man  to  his  environment,  and  the  subjects 
taught  the  rural  child  should  be  designed  to  give  him  a  better  economic 
adaptation  and  a  richer  and  fuller  inward  experience  and  happiness. 

As  Betts  and  Hall  write  in  Better  Rural  Schools: 

The  farmer's  school  has  always  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  the 
rural  school.  But  it  must  be  a  rural  school  that  is  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  not  on  the  level  of  a  former  century.  It  must  keep  step  with  the 
progress  that  is  taking  place  in  other  lines,  and  with  the  new  demands 
being  made  on  agriculture.  It  must  be  able  to  educate  the  children  of 
today  for  the  farms  of  today.  The  rural  school  must  be  able  to  offer 
the  farm  child  as  good  an  education  as  that  available  to  the  town  or 
city  child,  though  this  education  will  of  necessity  be  in  part  a  different 
education. 

Progress  of  Last  Twenty-Five  Years 
It  is  well  at  this  time  to  review  the  great  educational  progress  North  Caro- 
lina has  made  in  the  last  quarter-century,  that  we  may  see  where  we  stand 
today.  That  progress  may  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  Total  appraised  value  of  public  school  property: 

1901    — -  $  1,726,000.00 

1926   „ $83,582,046.00 

2.  Total  expenditures    for   school  purposes: 

1901    $  1,248,157.34 

1 926   -  $32,443,426.07 

3.  Total  annual  expenditure  for  education  per  child: 

1901    $  2.87 

1926   __.. $39.62 
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4.  Total  number  of  teachers: 

1900   8,320 

1926   23,128 

5.  Total    enrollment   in   public    schools: 

1901    435,184 

1926   818,793 

6.  Number  children  transported  to  consolidated  districts: 

1921-22    20,359 

1925-26    87,283 

7.  Total  consolidated  schools,  5  rooms  or  more: 

1 922    228 

1923    312 

1924    529 

1925    -  631 

1926    657 

8.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  so  that  today  two-thirds  of  the  high  school  teachers  are  college  grad- 
uates, and  the  qualifications  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  steadily  improved 
also. 

Figures  in  the  January  issue  of  the  research  bulletin  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  reveal  that  North  Carolina  spends  exactly  52.18  per  cent 
of  its  tax  money  on  education,  in  which  respect  North  Carolina  is  topped  by 
only  four  states.  Other  figures  show  that  North  Carolina  transports  more 
children  at  less  cost  to  consolidated  school  districts  than  any  other  state,  which 
is  certainly  a  mark  of  progress. 

Those  figures  may  make  us  feel  chesty.  But  there  is  another  side.  If  we 
have  gone  far,  it  is  because  we  had  far  to  go. 

In  1900,  when  the  Ay  cock  revival  began,  North  Carolina  was  exactly 
forty-eighth  among  the  states  in  education.  After  her  quarter-century  of  tre- 
mendous progress  North  Carolina  ranked  thirty-ninth  among  the  states  in 
1926.  We  still  have  far  to  go. 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether  North  Carolina  can  support  such 
needed  progress.  The  figures  would  seem  to  answer  affirmatively. 

North  Carolina's  agricultural  products  continue  to  sell  for  an  aggregate 
sum  which  places  the  state  fourth  in  value  of  farm  products.  North  Carolina 
now  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  states  in  industry,  according  to  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  University  News  Letter.  Recent  government  figures  show 
that  North  Carolina  is  now  second  only  to  New  York  state  in  the  amount  of 
federal  revenue  collections.  The  tobacco  and  textile  industries  are  making 
great  strides,  and  the  state's  wealth  has  increased  tenfold  during  the  last 
twenty-nine   years. 

Surely  we  can  afford  a  better  rank  in  education  than  that  of  thirty-ninth. 

As    Dr.    Edgar    W.    Knight    suggests,    the    important    question    should    no 

longer  be  "What  have  we  done?"  but  "What  are  we  doing  and  going  to  do 

educationally   and   culturally  during  the   years   that  are  ahead  with  the  vast 

economic  prosperity  which  the  state  now  boasts  of  enjoying?" 
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In  computing  the  great  increase  in  state  expenditures  for  education  since 
1900,  we  must  take  into  account  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  the  increased  number  of  pupils  and  the  consequent  increase  in  teaching 
force,  and  the  increase  in  teacher  salaries  and  building  needs. 

We  must  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  past;  we  must  reckon  our  progress 
not  in  terms  of  how  much  we  have  come  forward  in  25  years,  but  in  terms  of 
how  we  measure  up  with  other  states,  of  what  we  are  doing  to  build  an 
educated,  intelligent  citizenry  to  make  a  truly  great  commonwealth. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  progress  has  been 
over-balanced  on  the  side  of  urban  education,  and  rural  education  has  lagged 
behind. 

In  1914-15,  of  the  606,350  school  children  enrolled  in  the  state,  82.9  per  cent 
were  in  rural  schools,  yet  of  the  $4,215,178  spent  for  education  only  69  per 
cent  went  for  rural  education.  The  story  is  the  same  for  1926-27.  There  were 
enrolled  824,151  children,  74.7  per  cent  in  rural  schools,  and  63.9  per  cent  of 
a  total  expenditure  of  $25,565,975  went  for  rural  education.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  runs  much  higher  in 
urban  systems:  city  white  $42.53,  rural  white  $24.87;  city  colored  $17.67,  rural 
colored  $9.36.  The  disparaging  inequality  is  borne  out  in  every  comparison: 

Rural  City 

1.  Per  cent  in  attendance... 72.3  80.1 

2.  Training  white   teachers   564.4  724.3 

3.  Training  colored  teachers  _ 387.5  591.1 

4.  School  term  in  days   137.2  177.7 

5.  Average  monthly  salary  $96.61  $121.66 

6.  Per  cent  in  high  school  8.5  18.0 

These   inequalities   are  vital   facts,   facts   which   bar   North   Carolina   from 

taking  the  intellectual  and  cultural  lead  which  her  economic  position  would 
justify.  They  express  themselves  in  backwardness:  North  Carolina  ranks 
thirty-seventh  in  college  libraries,  and  forty-eighth  in  public  libraries,  with 
nearly  twelve  inhabitants  to  every  volume.  North  Carolina  ranks  forty-third 
in  reading  of  daily  newspapers  and  literary  magazines,  and  forty-eighth  in  the 
percentage  of  children  in  high  schools.  They  express  themselves  in  the  number 
of  our  people  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  fact  growing  out  of  this 
ignorance  that  10,000  babies  die  annually  in  North  Carolina  before  they  are 
two  years  old. 

These  things  are  blights  on  the  commonwealth,  and  North  Carolina's  first 
duty  is  to  the  rural  school.  We  must  remove  the  inequalities  and  give  the 
democratic  education — tax-supported,  state  controlled,  non-sectarian,  open 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people — which  we  have  always  accepted  in 
theory. 

The  question  immediately  arises  why  such  inequalities  have  developed. 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight  lays  the  whole  blame  at  the  door  of  the  "outworn 
district  system."  The  unit  for  educational  support  has  always  been  the  county 
and  the  district,  and  the  districts,  with  a  certain  amount  of  state  aid,  have 
provided   their   own   schools.   Not   all   are   able   to   provide   equal   educational 
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advantages — for  the  counties  and  districts  vary  greatly  in  resources  and 
economic  wealth,  and  in  men  and  women  of  real  leadership. 

Under  such  a  system  inequalities  have  been  inevitable.  When  one  tax  district 
in  1926  could  back  each  pupil  with  a  tax  valuation  of  $27,202,  and  another 
district  with  only  $1,223,  the  wide  variations  in  wealth  and  ability  to  support 
schools  become  apparent. 

The  commission  appointed  in  1926  to  study  the  need  and  means  of  getting 
an  eight-months'  term  reported,  "Education  is  a  state  function  and  not  a 
mere  municipal  affair."  The  state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its 
citizens. 

The  way  lies  either  in  the  state  taking  over  the  educational  system  or  in 
providing  sufficient  aid  through  an  equalizing  fund  to  provide  equal  school 
advantages  in  every  district. 

The  story  of  the  last  twenty-nine  years  is  one  of  ever-increasing  assumption 
by  the  state  of  its  educational  duty  to  the  districts,  and  prospects  for  the 
future  are  bright. 

The  first  equalizing  fund  was  voted  in  1900.  This  was  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poorer  counties  to  aid  them  in  maintaining 
the  four-months'  minimum  term  to  which  the  constitution  of  1868  pledged 
state  aid. 

The  $100,000  annual  grant  continued  until  1919.  In  the  meantime,  in  1918, 
the  state  had  amended  its  constitution  so  that  the  minimum  school  term  was 
extended  from  four  to  six  months.  In  1919  the  equalizing  fund  was  abolished 
and  the  state  imposed  a  property  tax  for  schools  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
cents  on  a  hundred  dollars'  valuation.  Revaluation  permitted  the  levy  to  be  cut 
to  thirteen  cents  in  1920,  and  when  the  state  abandoned  the  property  tax  in 
1921,  it  started  out  with  an  equalizing  fund  of  $1,000,000.  State  aid  was 
increased  by  the  1923  legislature  to  $1,250,000,  by  the  1925  legislature  to 
$1,500,000,  and  by  the  1927  legislature  to  $3,250,000. 

The  fund  for  the  next  biennium  was  set  by  the  Hancock  Act  at  $6,500,000 
per  year — an  unprecedented  amount.  This  is  approximately  one-third  of  all 
current  school  expenses  in  North  Carolina,  and,  with  the  proper  distribution 
to  counties,  it  will  mean  great  things  for  education  in  North  Carolina — espe- 
cially for  rural  education,  which  needs  it  most. 

The  Hakcock  School  Act 

The  enactment  of  the  Hancock  School  Act  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
step  that  North  Carolina  has  yet  taken  educationally. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  not  bring  about  the  minimum  eight-months'  term  that 
its  conceivers  planned.  It  is  true  that  it  represented  a  compromise  and  a 
let-down  from  the  $7,500,000  equalizing  fund  hoped  for. 

But,  what  is  just  as  true,  the  act  definitely  recognized  once  and  for  all  the 
principle  that  the  state  is  bound  to  aid  its  districts  more  and  more  in  main- 
taining schools.  And,  just  as  truly,  the  act  broke  ground  for  the  eight-months' 
minimum  term  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
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The  act  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  It  may  be  summarized  thus: 

Provides  $6,500,000  equalizing  fund,  allots  $5,250,000  to  six-months'  term, 
and  $1,250,000  for  aid  of  eight-months'  special  districts,  for  each  year  of  the 
biennium.  Establishes  30-cent  participating  level,  and  prescribes  administra- 
tive changes  intended  to  promote  economy  in  the  schools. 

The  act  was  hazy  and  indefinite  in  a  number  of  places,  and  for  a  long 
while,  before  it  was  interpreted  liberally  and  constructively  by  Attorney- 
General  Brummitt  and  the  Equalization  Board,  it  produced  a  great  stir  in 
educational  circles. 

The  30-cent  participating  level,  if  interpreted  as  a  maximum  which  the 
counties  and  districts  might  levy,  would  be  a  severe  let-down  from  the  old 
rate,  and,  even  with  the  increased  state  aid,  the  annual  amount  for  education 
would  be  materially  lessened. 

Teachers  saw  the  act  as  meaning  a  measure  for  economy  and  not  for 
education,  and  looked  to  a  wholesale  cut  in  teaching  force — for  one  thing, 
because  the  act  prescribed  that  the  minimum  average  teacher  load  in  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  32  pupils  and  in  high  schools  27,  and  set  maximum 
teacher  salaries. 

A  third  provision  made  professional  qualifications  for  county  superintend- 
ents less  stringent,  holding  good  business  ability  as  being  more  important,  and 
reduced  the  amount  to  be  allowed  from  the  state  fund  for  superintendents' 
salaries,  making  the  salary  dependent  on  the  population  of  the  county  and 
not  on  the  superintendents'  qualifications. 

The  act  also  centralized  general  supervision  of  all  financial  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  of  ten  members,  to  insure  economy. 

There  was  an  educational  furor.  And  then  the  Equalization  Board  ruled 
that  the  30-cent  levy  was  the  minimum  and  not  the  maximum,  and  the  whole 
stir  was  cleared  up. 

This  constructive  ruling  means: 

1.  That  the  state  is  appropriating  twice  as  much  to  help  the  districts  as 
it  has  ever  before  appropriated,  including  $1,250,000  to  go  to  help  special  tax 
districts  maintain  eight-months'  schools. 

2.  That  there  will  be  no  limit  within  economic  ability  to  which  a  county  may 
not  go  in  levying  taxes  for  education,  so  that  local  districts,  with  the  increased 
state  aid,  will  have  free  rein  in  providing  the  best  schools  possible. 

The  other  features  of  the  law  are  equally  fine.  Too  many  boards  have 
shared  the  responsibility  of  controlling  schools  in  the  state,  and  the  centering 
of  financial  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Equalization  Board  is  regarded 
as  the  first  step  toward  efficient  centralized  and  economical  control  that  is 
bound  to  come — with,  incidentally,  a  state  superintendent  appointed  for  pro- 
fessional qualifications  by  an  able  board  and  not  subject  to  political  caprice, 
as  the  case  is  now. 

The  state  has  broken  all  records  in  financing  its  public  schools.  The  districts 
are  in  no  way  hampered  from  maintaining  as  splendid  schools  as  they  can 
support,  and  the  element  of  local  pride  is  one  of  the  big  arguments  for  the 
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district  system  of  support.  And  they  will  have  increased  state  aid.  The  Han- 
cock School  Act  is  indeed  a  great  forward  step. 

This  increased  aid  will  go  to  the  districts  where  it  is  most  needed.  A  small 
number  of  counties  most  able  to  foot  their  educational  expenses  will  be 
excepted.  The  others  will  receive  from  the  state  fund  the  difference  between 
the  amount  they  raise  on  their  30-cent  tax  and  the  amount  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  schools  for  the  minimum  six  months.  And  an  added  §1,250,000  will 
go  to  aiding  the  support  of  districts  which  have  created  themselves  into 
special  tax  districts  to  support  an  extended  term.  Meanwhile  the  increased 
centralization  will  mean  better  and  sounder  financial  supervision,  and  the  new 
school  law  should  go  far  toward  putting  an  end  to  extravagance. 

Needs  of  the  Rural  Schools 

The  need  for  better  rural  schools  is  conceded  from  the  figures  comparing 
rural  and  urban  systems — more  readily  if  you  have  ever  had  the  fortune,  good 
or  bad,  to  visit  one  of  the  one-room  schools  (which,  fortunately,  are  disappear- 
ing), note  its  lack  of  equipment,  its  crowdedness,  its  hopeless  inefficiency  and 
inadequacy,  and  then  compare  it  with  one  of  the  splendid  city  schools  of  our 
state. 

Educators  place  as  the  first  requisite  for  the  necessary  improvement  better 
financial  support,  and  the  Hancock  School  Act  has  certainly  gone  far  in  pro- 
viding this.  Too,  it  has  broken  ground  for  more  and  more  state  support  in  the 
future,  which  is  the  eventual  salvation   for  our  rural  school  inequalities. 

Money  is,  after  all,  king  in  a  material  sense.  Once  the  financial  problem  is 
worked  out,  if  we  can  maintain  an  efficient  administration,  solution  of  the 
other  needs  of  the  rural  school  will  follow. 

The  most  pressing  of  these,  it  seems,  for  the  rural  school  are: 

1.  A  minimum  eight-months'  term. 

2.  Better  teachers. 

3.  More  consolidation  in  districts   where  possible. 

4.  Better  administration  and  supervision. 
Each  of  these  topics  will  be  taken  up  briefly. 

Eight-Months'  Teem 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provided  a  four-months'  minimum  term,  and  the 
1918  amendment  extended  the  minimum  term  to  six  months.  All  cities  today 
have  at  least  an  eight-months'  school  term  and  most  have  the  nine-months' 
term.  Some  65  per  cent  of  the  white  children  in  the  rural  districts  have  the 
same  advantage.  Altogether,  there  are  about  43  per  cent  of  the  rural  children 
attending  school  less  than  eight  months.  The  eight-months'  term  is,  therefore, 
mainly  a  problem  in  rural  education. 

The  figures  for  1925-26  showed  that  179,404  of  427,013  white  children  and 
173,110  of  194,596  colored  children  in  the  rural  schools  were  without  the 
advantages  of  the  longer  term. 

All  expenses  for  a  term  longer  than  six  months  are  financed  entirely  by  the 
local  district  or  county,  a  popular  vote  being  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  for  a 
term  beyond  state   requirements. 
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Great  differences  in  wealth  make  it  impossible  for  all  districts  to  provide 
the  eight-months'  term  and  mean  that  some  of  the  districts  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  even  if  they  so  wished.  For  instance,  in  1925,  in  Forsyth 
county  there  was  $8,250  in  taxable  wealth  for  each  pupil;  in  Wilkes,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  only  $1,481 — a  range  of  6  to  1. 

The  longer  term  must  come  then  by  state  aid. 

The  educational  advantages  of  a  minimum  eight-months'  term  all  over  the 
state  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  a  better  citizenry  of  educated  people, 
able  to  compete  economically  in  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  life. 

Attendance  is  better  in  the  longer-term  schools,  the  holding  power  is 
greater,  students  progress  more  rapidly  and  finish  more  work  before  the 
inevitable  thinning  out  of  the  ranks.  In  the  six-months'  school  the  percentage 
of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance  is  68,  in  the  eight-months'  schools  75.  In  Wake 
county  it  has  been  figured  that  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  students  entering 
the  first-grade  in  the  shorter-term  schools  attain  the  seventh  grade,  while 
one-half  of  those  in  the  eight-months'  school  get  that  far.  There  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  promotions  in  the  longer-term  schools,  and,  progressing  more 
rapidly,  the  students  do  not  begin  dropping  out  in  the  early  grades.  The  big 
dropping  out  in  the  six-months'  schools  comes  between  grades  one  and  two 
and  grades  four  and  five,  while  the  big  dropping  out  in  the  eight-months' 
schools  does  not  come  until  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

The  objections  to  the  longer  term  are: 

1.  The  extra  two  months  would  deprive  rural  parents  of  the  labor  of 
children  of  compulsory  school  age. 

2.  The  extra  two  months  would  prove  an  additional  financial  burden. 

These  objections  can  be  easily  met.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try children  in  all  sections  of  the  state  already  attend  eight-months'  schools 
tears  down  the  claim  that  such  a  lengthened  term  would  ruin  the  farmer  in 
the  production  of  such  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  strawberries,  where 
child  labor  is  much  used.  Further,  the  lengthened  term  would  really  release 
more  labor  for  profitable  farming.  The  longer  term  would  put  a  premium  on 
attendance  when  the  child  was  young  and  his  services  of  little  value,  and  release 
him  later  as  a  much  more  valuable  worker. 

The  question  of  additional  cost  is  the  big  one,  and  this  must  be  worked  out 
in  terms  of  state  aid.  The  question  is  whether  North  Carolina  can  pay  for  the 
lengthened  term  without  crippling  itself  or  checking  its  progress  in  other  fields. 

In  the  first  place,  extension  would  in  no  way  impose  a  proportionately 
heavier  burden  on  administration,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  school  plant, 
on  debt  service,  or  on  any  educational  item  save  teachers'  salaries,  and 
this  extension  of  work  for  teachers  to  eight  months  would  greatly  improve 
standards  of  instruction. 

A  commission  appointed  to  study  the  problem  in  1925-26  estimated  that 
the  additional  teaching  expense  would  be  approximately  $4,200,000,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  this  was  already  being  met  in  special  tax  districts,  so  that  the 
actual  increase  in  cost  would  be  only  $1,300,000.  Certainly  the  state  could 
afford  an  increase  no  larger  than  this,  and  especially  when  the  increase  would 
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be  for  such  an  important  function  as  providing  equal  educational  opportunities. 

The  commission  further  recommended  an  equalization  fund  of  five  and  one- 
third  millions  to  support  the  extra  term,  the  rest  to  come  from  the  counties. 

We  now  have  for  the  next  biennium  an  equalization  fund  of  six  and  a  half 
millions,  larger  than  the  recommendation  of  this  expert  commission,  and  with 
a  minimum  30-cent  tax  and  no  other  limits  in  districts;  the  eight-months' 
term  seems  a  surety  at  the  next  legislature.  Representative  McLean,  apostle  of 
education,  has  pledged  himself  to  that,  and  after  the  doubled  equalization  fund 
of  this  session,  the  state  can  well  expect  the  minimum  eight-months'  term. 

Progress  toward  the  lengthened  term  has  been  rapid.  Only  53.3  per  cent 
of  North  Carolina  children  went  to  eight-months'  schools  in  1922-23,  76.9  per 
cent  in  1927-28.  There  are  now  nearly  200,000  more  children  in  the  longer-term 
schools  than  in  1922-23.  Significant  here  is  the  fact  that  150,000  of  these  are 
rural  children.  The  minimum  eight-months'  term  seems  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  it  will  mean  great  things  for  rural  education  in  the  less  privileged 
counties  and  districts  of  the  state. 

Bettee  Teachers 

On  quality  of  teachers  more  than  any  other  one  thing  depends  the  effective- 
ness of  our  rural  schools.  Whether  their  purpose  be  vocational  or  elementary 
training,  rural  schools  are  molding  the  state's  future  citizenry,  and  more  im- 
portant than  buildings  or  improvements  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Education  is  a  process  of  developing  capacities  in  pupils,  and  in  this  devel- 
opment the  teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  on  from  stage  to  stage  as  she  gradu- 
ally brings  out  the  abilities  latent  within  the  pupil.  She  must  be  able  to  make 
the  pupil  want  to  grow.  If  she  is  strong  and  active,  a  staunch  and  enthusiastic 
manhood  and  womanhood  will  be  the  result;  if  she  is  weak  and  resourceless, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  undeveloped  and  a  poorly  enlightened  country. 
Surely,  we  cannot  too  greatly  emphasize  the  need  of  getting  the  best  teachers 
possible. 

The  state  has  a  good  certification  system.  There  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  teacher  standards,  and  today  there  are  but  285  white  teachers  and 
1,648  colored  teachers  without  standard  certificates  (high  school  graduation  or 
higher  training,  along  with  required  professional  training).  A  total  of  281  of 
these  white  teachers  and  1,593  of  these  colored  teachers  are  in  rural  schools, 
so  that  here  again  the  problem  is  largely  one  for  the  rural  schools,  and  mainly 
the  rural  colored  schools,  where  55  per  cent  of  the  total  teachers  are  still  non- 
standard. There  is  room  for  much  improvement  here,  and  the  state  should  hold 
rigidly  to  certification  standards  and  gradually  eliminate  the  untrained 
teacher. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1919  and  the  special  session  of  1920  materially 
increased  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  with  a  rigid  certification  system  guarantee- 
ing the  higher  salaries  to  the  teachers  who  are  best  prepared,  North  Carolina 
has  made  progress  along  two  of  the  lines  necessary  to  get  and  keep  good 
teachers.  An  extended  term  meaning  longer  work  per  year  would  also  make 
the  profession  much  more  attractive,  and  hence  do  much  toward  securing 
better  teachers. 
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The  third  requisite  for  getting  good  teachers  is  an  ample  supply  within 
the  state  of  good  teacher-training  institutions.  The  state  is  woefully  behind 
in  this  respect,  but  the  teacher-training  schools  have  improved  considerably 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  future. 

Immediate  needs  are  a  much-expanded  School  of  Education  here  at  the 
University  and  expanded  teacher-training  facilities  at  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  to  give  both  training  for  elementary  teachers  and  professional 
training  for  teachers  who  expect  to  specialize  in  the  high  schools;  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools;  establishment  by  counties  of  summer  county 
schools  for  training  prospective  teachers  not  yet  out  of  high  school;  and 
expansion  of  the  other  training  schools  now  functioning  in  the  state,  among 
these  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  the  Appalachian  Training  School, 
and  the  Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

In  this  connection  there  is  also  needed  a  new  spirit  among  teachers,  that 
they  are  "public  servants  and  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  civic  atti- 
tudes" of  their  pupils,  future  citizens.  This  should  come  gradually  as  we  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  and  more  attractive  and  raise  its  standards,  and 
as  better  teachers  come  to  fill  the  places. 

More  Consolidation 

Consolidated  schools,  concentrating  school  work  in  fewer  places,  under  a 
more  centralized  control,  with  a  larger  unit  of  support  so  as  to  distribute  the 
tax  burden  more  equitably,  are  fast  displacing  the  old  one-room  type  school, 
with  splendid  results. 

The  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools  have  diminished  rapidly  in  num- 
bers in  North  Carolina,  and  with  state  school  authorities  definitely  committed 
to  a  consolidation  policy  and  the  laws  drafted  to  encourage  it,  consolidation 
into  schools  of  four,  five,  six  or  more  teachers  has  been  rapid. 

Especially  marked  has  been  the  progress  since  1921.  The  four-teacher 
schools  have  grown  from  127  to  177  in  1927,  the  five-  and  six-teacher  schools 
from  78  to  179,  and  the  more  than  six-teacher  schools  from  150  to  585.  There 
are  now  a  total  of  941  consolidated  schools,  812  of  these  for  white  pupils. 

Consolidation  of  school  districts,  controlled  by  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, presents  a  real  problem  in  correct  location,  but  where  they  are  satisfac- 
torily worked  out  they  have  given  splendid  results. 

Some  of  their  advantages  may  be  summarized: 

1.  Better  instruction.  The  larger  unit  makes  possible  classification  into 
regular  "grades,"  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  much  more  specialized  and  hence 
more  efficient  in  her  work.  It  also  provides  better  living  conditions  and  more 
congenial  life,  and  hence  tends  to  draw  better  teachers.  It  makes  possible  a 
much  broader  curriculum  than  the  one-teacher  school  could  ever  hope  for  and 
makes  high  school  training  at  home  possible  for  many  children  who  would 
otherwise  never  get  such  training. 

2.  Better  school  buildings  and  equipment.  By  pooling  resources  it  is 
possible  to  construct  and  equip  adequately  one  good  building  instead  of  scat- 
tering the  same  revenue  out  in  a  number  of  buildings.  Better  libraries  may  be 
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afforded,  better  scientific  equipment,  and  the  other  things  needed  for  adequate 
instruction. 

3.  Lessened  cost.  The  consolidated  school  has  in  most  instances,  despite 
the  added  cost  of  transportation  on  which  the  system  is  dependent,  lessened 
cost,  because  it  has  done  away  with  needless  duplication  of  equipment. 

4.  Wider  community  interests.  The  consolidated  school,  if  properly  locat- 
ed and  used  as  a  community  center,  develops  around  it  a  real  community, 
multiplies  contacts  of  children  and  parents,  widens  neighborhood  interests,  and 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  behavior  and  outlook  of  the  country  people. 

The  benefits  of  consolidation  are  both  educational  and  social.  They  are  far- 
reaching,  and  North  Carolina  is  doing  great  things  in  consolidation. 

The  state  ranks  first  among  the  forty-eight  states  today  in  transportation 
of  pupils,  hauling  the  most  pupils  at  least  cost;  and  the  consolidated  schools, 
doing  wonderful  work,  are  increasing  rapidly. 

Consolidation  is  the  tendency  in  education  everywhere  now.  It  is  impossible 
in  some  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  where  it  can  be  worked  out  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  one-teacher  school,  and  North  Carolina  rural  educa- 
tion will  benefit  more  and  more  by  the  wise  extension  of  consolidation. 

Better  Administration  and  Supervision 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  rural  schools  have  the  poorer  trained 
teachers.  Many  are  immature  (a  recent  survey  in  North  Carolina  showed  19 
per  cent  under  21  years  of  age);  many  are  inadequately  trained;  many  are 
teaching  their  first  year  in  their  particular  rural  community  (the  same  survey 
showed  55  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  reporting  in  new  fields). 

The  most  adequate  supervision  is  needed  if  these  young,  immature,  and 
often  inadequately  trained  teachers,  often  in  new  and  strange  fields,  are  to 
give  the  best  quality  of  instruction. 

This  is  a  phase  of  rural  education  which  North  Carolina  has  too  long 
neglected.  The  work  was  long  entrusted  to  the  county  superintendents;  they 
were  themselves  often  poorly  trained  or  else,  loaded  with  other  work,  they 
regarded  supervision  as  unimportant  and  neglected  it. 

Johnston  county  engaged  the  first  supervisor  in  1912.  In  1919  only  fourteen 
counties  had  supervisors.  The  same  year  the  state  superintendent  received  a 
small  fund  with  which  he  was  able  to  cooperate  with  some  twenty-three  coun- 
ties in  maintaining  supervisory  officers,  the  state  paying  half  the  salaries.  The 
number  of  supervisors  has  remained  almost  static  6ince  that  time. 

The  counties  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  state  must 
largely  bear  the  obligation.  There  should,  it  seems,  be  at  least  one  supervisor 
to  each  fifty  schools.  Some  fifteen  counties  have  less  than  fifty  schools  each, 
and  one  supervisor,  under  a  state  system,  could  control  supervision  in  possibly 
two  counties.  The  other  counties  should  be  provided  with  a  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools.  State  school  funds  could  hardly  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
in  procuring  efficient  and  adequate  supervision  of  instruction.  The  state  should 
possibly  cooperate  with  the  counties  to  the  extent  of  paying  half  the  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  supervisors  and  insisting,  through  control  of  aid  funds, 
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that  only  trained  men  and  women  be  hired.  State  supervision  should  also  be 
provided  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  five  state  supervisors,  administrative  and 
instructional,  part  of  whom  the  state  now  employs. 

Only  six  states  have  state-wide  employment  of  rural  supervisors,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  only  100,000  of  the  400,000  rural  teachers  in  the  country  have 
supervision  other  than  that  of  the  county  superintendent.  North  Carolina  would 
be  taking  a  notable  step  forward  if  the  state  provided  an  adequate  supervision 
system. 

The  supervisor  must  in  theory  be  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher  and 
hence  able  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  rural  teachers  as  to  methods  of  work. 
She  can  bring  to  the  rural  teacher  the  latest  progressive  educational  ideas. 
She  can  carry  on  important  demonstration  work  before  groups  of  teachers  and 
do  notable  work  in  organizing  school  and  community  clubs.  And,  what  is  more, 
she  can  keep  the  superintendent  in  direct  touch  with  all  the  schools. 

Administrative  reforms  needed  include  the  substitution  of  an  active  educa- 
tional board,  selected  on  basis  of  ability  to  serve  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state,  for  the  present  ex  officio  board  which  is  selected  under  a  political 
system  for  other  duties;  the  removal  of  the  present  system  of  mixing  politics 
in  education  by  electing  by  popular  vote  the  chief  state  school  officer,  and 
the  centralization  of  control  and  supervision  of  schools  in  the  hands  of  one 
board  rather  than  the  many  that  now  exist.  This  centralized  control  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  more  state  aid.  Let  the  purse  rule.  This  would  mean 
dispensing  with  such  present  boards  as  the  state  board  of  vocational 
education,  the  commission  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  home  economics,  the  state  board  of  examiners  and  institute  conductors, 
the  state  textbook  sub-commission,  etc.,  and  would  involve  centering  the  whole 
responsibility  in  one  general  board  of  education. 


RECREATION  IN  RURAL  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lobetto  Carroll  Bailey,  Chapel  Hill 

There  are  two  old  proverbs  in  the  mountains  that  "man  works  from  sun  to 
sun"  and  that  "a  woman's  work  is  never  done;'"  they  comment  upon  the  life  of 
the  mountaineers.  People  who  work  long  and  hard  for  a  living  have  little  time 
for  play,  and  that  play  is  likely  to  be  sandwiched  in  with  work.  Isolation,  which 
has  so  long  been  their  portion  and  which  is  the  result  of  scanty  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  mountains,  has  turned  the  people  to  solitary  amusements  and 
deprived  them  of  the  diversions  enjoyed  by  the  more  gregarious  townspeople. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  picturesque  recreations  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountaineers  until  recent  years,  tracing  their  development, 
and  to  point  out  the  changes  that  are  coming  to  the  mountains  today,  with 
respect  to  their  influence  on  the  recreations  of  the  people.  This  discussion  will 
be  limited  to  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
the  people  of  the  mountains  and  the  foothills. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  life  in  the  mountains  was  still  very  much  what  it 
had  been  before  the  Civil  War,  when  the  more  thickly  populated  and  highly 
sophisticated  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state  had  already  begun  to 
lcok  upon  the  habits  of  the  mountaineers  as  picturesque.  Even  then  the  social 
differences  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  state  were 
apparent.  For  the  eastern  population  gathered  in  towns,  or  was  in  easy  com- 
munication with  towns,  and  developed  group  recreations,  while  the  people  of 
the  west — scattered,  isolated,  boasting  (or  suffering)  no  leisure  class — amused 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  individually.  While  the  people  of  the  lower 
counties  were  forming  social  clubs,  wagering  large  sums  on  cockfights  with 
Virginians,  and  attending  subscription  balls,  the  people  of  the  west  were  occu- 
pied for  long  hours  in  making  a  living,  and  looked  upon  the  frivolities  of  their 
neighbors,  who  "had  it  easier,"  with  more  wonder  than  envy.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  the  first  "summer  resorts"  were  established  in  the  mountains.  Guion 
Johnson,  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,1  quotes  a  correspondent  of 
the  Raleigh  Register  who  recounts  in  1858  how  "the  real  barn  dances  of  pri- 
meval times  to  the  music  of  the  banjo"  were  relegated  to  the  background  by 
the  eastern  visitors  whose  "fair  ladies  trip  the  light  fantastic  in  fine  saloons, 
to  the  music  of  brass,  catgut,  or  whatever  you  wish,"  to  the  wonder  of  the 
native  inhabitants  whose  church  frowned  upon  even  the  country  dances.  But 
at  least  the  mountaineer  was  saved  from  the  boredom  which  troubled  his  neigh- 
bors,  according  to  the  same  author,  who  observes  of  them:  "Despite  visiting 
parties,  teas,  balls,  public  celebrations,  literary  societies,  and  theatres,  time 
hung  heavily  on  their  hands."  Not  so  the  mountaineer. 

Let  us  sketch  him  as  he  was  in  the  'nineties,  this  mountaineer,  dear  to  the 
mountain  chronicler  but  fast  disappearing  today.  lie  is  first  of  all  proud— so 
proud   that  legends  and  stories  cluster  around  his  pride.  He  is  equally  poor, 
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but  "as  quick  to  resent  alms  as  to  return  a  blow."2  He  is  independent  and 
self-sufficient  because  he  has  never  associated  with  groups  of  people.  His  isola- 
tion makes  him  clannish;  he  is  devoted  to  his  family  and  to  the  spot  he  has 
chosen  as  his  "homeplace."  His  manner  is  deliberate;  he  is  grave  and  silent, 
imbued  with  the  fatalism  which  comes  of  the  realization  that  living  is  hard,  and 
strength  counts  most,  and  of  living  with  the  loneliness  of  mountains. 

We  are  not  surprised  then  that  many  of  his  amusements  are  solitary.  He 
fishes  in  the  streams;  he  hunts  with  an  unwieldy  gun,  which  he  manages  with 
marvelous  skill;  he  delights  in  contests  of  skill  and  strength  and  fights  tena- 
ciouly  to  win.  A  lover  of  music,  he  has  a  banjo  or  a  fiddle  to  keep  him 
company. 

Many  of  the  mountaineers'  recreations  we  find  slipped  in  with  their  work, 
as  if  they  could  not  quite  countenance  play  that  "amounts  to  nothing."  As  long 
as  the  crop  is  to  be  tended — and  "crop"  means  corn  to  the  mountains  and 
tobacco  to  the  foothills — we  find  the  whole  mountain  family  spending  most 
of  its  time  at  outdoor  work,  but  when  the  crop  is  "laid  by"  it  is  with  festivities. 

When  the  corn  is  ready  to  be  shucked,  the  farmer  invites  his  neighbors  to 
help  him,  and  they  come  in  families,  sometimes  driving  long  distances  in 
wagons.  The  field  is  dotted  with  the  bonfires  of  the  workers,  who  shuck  the 
corn  to  the  accompaniment  of  stories  and  songs,  and  the  evening  ends  with 
generous  refreshments. 

Again,  when  the  tobacco  leaves  are  in  the  barns,  curing,  the  mountain 
countryside  is  alive  with  the  small  glowing  fires  that  mark  the  barns,  and 
through  the  long  hours  of  watching  the  fires,  the  men  gather  in  groups  in 
front  of  the  barns  to  swap  stories  and  pick  their  banjos.  Sometimes  there  ore 
chicken  stews  late  at  night,  when  the  men  and  women  make  a  party  of  the 
watch. 

House-raisings  are  friendly  social  things,  for  when  a  man  decides  to  build 
a  cabin  in  some  new  pocket  of  the  hills,  he  asks  his  friends  and  neighbors  to 
help  him.3  Most  of  the  building  is  done  at  a  single  "working,"  for  the  house  is 
simple.  After  the  hard  work  of  raising  the  logs,  the  men  sit  down  to  a  huge 
dinner  prepared  by  the  women. 

For  the  women  there  are  quilting  bees,  when  the  patchwork  quilts  are 
deftly  put  together  while  the  workers — who  are  starved  for  talk — circulate 
the  news  of  the  neighborhood. 

But  most  of  the  group  recreations  are  for  the  very  young  people,  because 
marriage  in  the  mountains  comes  early  and  puts  an  end  to  play.  According 
to  one  author:  "Mountain  women  marry  early,  many  of  them  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  and  nearly  all  before  they  are  twenty."*  Another  speaks  of  Buncombe 
county  as  the  "marrying  circuit."5  The  average  mountain  family  numbers 
twelve.8  Over  the  man  hangs  the  duty  of  providing  for  many,  and  over  the 
woman  the  duties  of  caring  for  many.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most  group 
amusements  are  for  the  young. 
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A  great  favorite  among  the  young  people  is  the  "mountain  party."  Quilts 
are  put  in  the  loft  for  the  girls  to  sleep  on  and  the  boys  make  their  beds  on 
the  main  floor  or  out  of  doors.  But  nobody  sleeps  much.  After  supper  there  is 
dancing  and  singing  and  playing  of  games.  This  is  a  sort  of  endurance  contest 
that  goes  on  for  as  much  of  the  night  as  the  merrymakers  can  stay  awake.  The 
next  day  the  whole  party  climbs  the  mountain  and  picnics  on  top,  returning  at 
sunset  to  the  cabin.  After  supper  there  is  more  dancing,  and  the  banjos  are 
strummed  well  into  the  night,  but  this  night  there  is  more  sleep.  The  next  day, 
which  is  probably  Saturday,  the  party  rises  late  and  travels  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  back  home  in  time  to  "rest  up  for  Sunday,"  when  all  the  adventures 
of  the  party  are  recounted  at  church. 

A  popular  diversion  of  young  and  old  is  the  "box  supper"  (also  known  as 
a  "poke  supper'"7),  a  custom  which  Edna  Ferber  has  so  graphically  described 
in  her  novel,  So  Big,  as  existing  among  the  Dutch  who  settled  near  the  present 
site  of  Chicago.  Every  girl  and  every  woman  fills  a  box,  a  basket,  or  a  bag 
with  a  picnic  supper  which  she  has  prepared,  and  which  is  a  sample  of  her 
skill  at  cooking.  The  girl's  name  is  placed  on  her  basket,  and  at  a  neighbor- 
ing gathering  the  baskets  are  auctioned  off  to  the  men  and  boys,  the  girl  to 
be  the  partner  for  the  evening  of  the  man  who  buys  her  basket.  A  clever  auc- 
tioneer will  make  the  evening  hilarious  with  his  comments — and  the  crowd  will 
have  fun  out  of  the  boys  who  vie  with  each  other  for  the  basket  and  favor 
of  some  popular  girl.  Money  is  raised  in  this  fashion  for  the  church  or  the 
school,  and  the  good  cause  furnishes  an  excuse  for  an  evening's  fun. 

Dancing  is  popular,  although  it  is  frowned  upon  by  the  church.  One 
chronicler  declares  that  "Wherever  the  church  has  not  put  its  ban  on  'twisti- 
fications'  the  country  dance  is  the  chief  amusement  of  young  and  old."8 

For  those  who  follow  the  dictates  of  the  church,  there  are  the  "play  parties" 
instead  of  dances.  Here  flourish  the  old  games  of  Roll  the  Platter,  Weevilly 
Wheat,  Needle's  Eye,  We  Fish  Who  Bite,  Skip  t'  m'  Lou,  and  others.  The 
last  mentioned  is  characteristic — a  singing  and  skipping  game: 

Round  the  house;   skip  t'  m'  Lou,  my  darlin'. 
Steal  my  partner  and   I'll  steal  again;  skip  .  .  .  etc. 
Take  her  and  go   with  her — I   don't  care,   skip   .   .   .  etc. 
I   can   get   another   as  pretty   as   you;   skip   .   .   .  etc. 
Pretty  as  a  red-bird  and  prettier  too;  skip  .  .  .  etc.9 

The  mountaineers  are  music  lovers,  and  often  they  hold  "community  sings," 
even  though  the  members  of  the  community  live  miles  apart.  Some  one  will 
invite  his  neighbors  to  come  to  the  house,  and  they  will  spend  the  evening 
singing  old-fashioned  songs,  hymns,  and  popular  modern  songs  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hills.  Some  one  will  fiddle  perhaps;  others  will  bring 
their  banjos.  And  at  the  end  of  the  evening  there  will  be  home-made  ice  cream 
and  cake. 

The  "fiddler  contest"  is  a  familiar  event  in  the  mountains.  Several  veteran 
fiddlers  compete  for  a  prize  before  a  delighted  audience  of  neighbors.  Camp- 


'Kephart,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

*Kepliart,  op.   cit.,  p.   143. 

"Parker,  Haywood,  Paper  for  Pen  and  Plate  Club,   Asheville,   1900. 
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bell,   in  a  chapter  on  "The   Rural   Highlander   at   Home,"   comments   on   the 

fiddler: 

The  'real  old-time  fiddler'  should  have  a  word  for  himself,  for  he 
is  an  institution  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  cheerful  scrape  of  his  bow 
sets  the  feet  involuntarily  a-moving.  He  seldom  assumes  the  posture 
of  the  modern  virtuoso,  but  lays  his  instrument  across  his  arm  or 
knee  and  so  fiddles  away — a  sociable  measure  with  none  of  the  piercing 
sweetness  generally  associated  with  the  violin.10 

Because  of  their  sheltered  lives,  the  people  of  the  mountains  have  pre- 
served among  them  many  sports  of  English  origin,  differing  little  now  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  played  across  the  water  hundreds  of  years 
ago.11  One  picturesque  contest  of  English  origin  and  characteristic  of  the 
mountaineer  temperament  is  a  "gander  pulling."  An  old  gander  that  looks 
tough  is  selected  and  the  feathers  are  plucked  from  his  neck,  which  is  greased 
with  lard.  He  is  then  hung  by  the  feet,  which  are  tied  together,  to  the  end 
of  a  supple  young  sapling  which  is  bent  over  by  his  weight  just  low  enough 
for  the  bird  to  be  in  reach  of  a  man  on  horseback.  The  object  of  the  contest 
is  to  ride  under  the  sapling  on  horseback  and  wring  the  neck  of  the  goose — 
an  exceedingly  difficult  feat,  especially  when  the  horse  is  given  a  smart  slap 
by  the  men  on  the  ground  just  before  he  reaches  the  goose. 

The  games  of  small  children  show  this  kinship  with  England  and  the 
world  to  a  more  marked  degree.  Haywood  Parker,  writing  for  the  Pen  and 
Plate  Club  of  Asheville,12  comments  on  the  subject  to  this  effect:  "The  games 
of  children  are  affected  less  perhaps  by  change  than  any  other  part  of  tra- 
ditional knowledge.  Our  mountain  children  are  still  playing  the  same  games 
their  ancestors  played  hundreds  of  years  ago."  He  illustrates  by  enumerating 
some  of  the  games,  among  which  are:  Leap  Frog,  Fox  and  Goose,  Base,  Hot 
Jacket,  Jump  the  Rope,  Tag,  Frog  in  the  Middle,  Blind  Man's  Buff,  Club 
Fist,  and  Jack  in  the  Bush. 

A.  C.  Hoke  makes  an  interesting  observation  in  an  article  called  "Folk 
Customs  and  Folk  Belief  in  North  Carolina,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  to  the  same  effect:13 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Culin's  article  on  "Street 
Games  of  Boys  in  Brooklyn"  (Vol.  IV,  1891,  p.  221),  and  find  that 
many  of  the  games  described  by  him  are  time-honored  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

Among  other  games  he  mentions:  I  Spy,  Chick-ur-mur-Cravy  Crow,  William- 
Cum   Trimbletoe,   and   Poison. 

One  traveler  describes  the  few  toys  owned  by  the  mountain  child,  and 
declares  that  the  children  "frisk  about  like  young  colts"  and  have  numbers 
of  dogs  and  pigs  for  pets.14 

The  two  great  social  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  mountain  people  have  been 
the  church  and  the  school.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  church,  one  writer 
goes  so  far  as  to  say: 


10Campbell,   op.  cit.,  p.   143. 

11  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  April-June,  1892,  p.   119,  footnote. 

^p.   8. 

"April-June.   1892. 

"Kephart,   op.   cit.,  p.   333. 
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"Goin"  to  meetin'  "  is  recognized  primarily  as  a  social  function  and 
affords  almost  the  only  chance  for  recreation  in  which  family  can 
join  family  without  restraint." 

The  camp-meeting  season  is  from  August  to  October  and  is  widely  at- 
tended for  social  as  well  as  for  religious  reasons.  It  means  picnic  dinners, 
and  camping  out — with  plenty  of  time  to  gather  and  talk. 

The  church  draws  the  people  together  from  distant  points  and  the  "meet- 
ing" once  a  week  provides  most  of  the  contacts  that  some  of  them  have  with 
each  other.  But  the  church  limits,  even  while  it  provides  the  people  with 
socials  and  picnics,  for  it  denies  them  the  frivolities  of  dancing  and  cards  and 
has  frowned  upon  the  play. 

The  school  is  the  more  hopeful  institution  from  the  social  standpoint,  for 
the  mountain  people  are  proud  of  their  schools  and  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  School  events  provide  many  parents  and  children  with 
nearly  all  their  diversions,  while  the  children  are  taught  as  many  varieties  of 
games  as  city  children. 

This  leads  us  to  our  conclusion  that  the  people  of  rural  Western  North 
Carolina  no  longer  live  isolated  lives  and  are  learning  to  play  as  the  "town- 
folks''  play.  With  contacts  that  the  opening  of  the  country  by  good  roads 
leads  to,  picturesqueness  soon  perishes.  And  the  mountain  people  make  no 
effort  to  hold  on  to  their  picturesqueness  for  the  gratification  of  the  tourist. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  led  solitary  lives  and  seen  little  of  the  outside 
world;  they  did  it  of  necessity  and  not  from  choice,  however,  and  so  with  the 
passing  of  the  conditions  that  produced  him,  the  picturesque  mountaineer  and 
countryman  of  the  foothills  must  pass — but  not  without  the  protest  of  his 
biographer  and  the  tourists  who  have  long  visited  him.  Ten  years  ago  John 
Campbell  in   The  Southern  Highlander  mourned  the   inevitable: 

In  time,  and  the  time  in  some  places  is  at  hand,  the  isolation  of 
the  Highlands  will  be  overcome  by  railroads,  and  good  thoroughfares 
and  their  wild  beauty  disfigured  by  commercial  exploitation,  while  the 
highlander  himself,  his  individualism  and  his  picturesqueness  gone, 
will  become  no  better,  no  worse,  but  quite  as  uninteresting  as  other 
men. 

The  schools  are  in  the  van  of  progress.18  O.  S.  Dillard,  Superintendent  of 
the  Madison  County  Schools,  writes:17 

With  the  coming  of  good  roads  within  the  past  five  years  conditions 
have  changed  remarkably  in  every  western  county.  Where  ten  years 
ago  no  bonds  of  social  intercourse  existed  between  adjoining  communi- 
ties, good  roads,  like  bands  of  silver,  have  knitted  them  into  one  large, 
harpy  group,  making  conditions  favorable  here  and  there  for  large 
and  well-equipped  and  weli-managed  schools. 

Once  the  mountaineer's  horizon  was  bounded  by  counties,  and  if  he  lived 
in  Haywood,  he  spoke  of  going  to  Transylvania  as  the  little-traveled  speak  of 
going  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Today,  thanks  to  good  roads  and 
Henry  lord,  he  may  go  where  he  chooses  and  see  his  neighbors  as  often  as  he 

l:,Kephart,  op.  cit. 

"It  i-  significant  that  Dr.  W.  A.  Parker,  tleicl  representative  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation    Association,   has  established   his  headquarters  in   Asheville. 
uCullov:liee  State  Normal  Bulletin,  1924. 
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likes.  And  he  is  free  to  go  down  to  the  mills  and  sell  his  independence  for 
movies  and  player  pianos,  or  he  may  drive  to  town  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  note  that  according  to  Miss  Boysworth's  thesis  on 
recreation  among  adolescents,  music  and  folk-dancing  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  popularity.  Alas,  for  the  townfolks  who  like  their  country  pic- 
turesque; Sears,  Roebuck  and  Henry  Ford  are  spoiling  it  for  them. 
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18For  some  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper  I  am  not  indebted  to  written 
sources.  The  written  material  on  the  subject  is  none  too  plentiful;  I  have  had  recourse, 
therefore,  to  some  personal  knowledge  and  to  conversations  with  people  who  have  lived 
in  the  mountains. 


EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  PLAY 

William  D.  Perry,  Pasquotank  County 

In  thinking  of  recreation  in  North  Carolina,  the  first  things  that  enter  our 
minds  are  the  theatre,  movies,  dances,  banquets,  and  bridge  parties.  We 
generally  think  of  the  larger  towns  as  the  recreational  centers.  The  fact  that 
rural  North  Carolina  plays  with  as  much  or  more  vim  and  vigor  never  enters 
our  minds.  To  the  majority  of  us,  there  is  some  vague  picture  of  a  farmer 
rising  with  the  sun,  working  hard  all  day,  eating  nothing  but  cornbread 
smothered  with  molasses,  spitting  tobacco  juice  incessantly,  and  going  to  bed 
as  soon  as  the  supper  dishes  have  been  dried.  The  progressive  farmer  of  today, 
however,  is  a  person  very  unlike  the  picture  that  lurks  in  the  back  of  our 
mind.  Improved  machinery  and  competent  help  have  taken  away  a  great  deal 
of  his  burden.  At  sunset  he  does  not  fall  gasping  for  breath  on  the  old 
battered  doorstep,  but  instead  seats  himself  at  a  radio  and  enjoys  a  dinner 
concert  from  the  most  exclusive  dining  place  in  New  York.  He  sits  down  to 
a  well-prepared  meal  with  frozen  salads  and  other  delicacies  from  his 
frigidaire.  He  no  longer  has  to  chase  the  meat  around  his  plate  on  account  of 
inferior  lighting  from  the  lamps,  for  in  their  stead  is  a  tasteful  chandelier, 
the  power  being  furnished  by  his  Delco.  After  supper  he  takes  the  family  in 
to  see  the  latest  "squawky,"  which  in  all  probability  bores  them. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Beach 

Automobiles  have  helped  cause  this  great  change.  Look  what  they  have 
done  to  historic  old  Nags  Head.  A  number  of  years  ago  this  was  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  enjoyable  spots  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  No  one  but 
"bankers"*  and  life  guards  lived  there.  Possibly  an  occasional  visitor  came. 
But  soon  people  began  to  realize  what  an  ideal  spot  it  would  be  for  a  summer 
resort.  There  was  practically  always  a  cool  breeze,  good  bathing  in  both  ocean 
and  sound,  and  excellent  fishing  in  the  Fresh  Pond  and  Oregon  Inlet.  So  the 
tired  business  men  and  the  Rotarians  came  and  built  cottages.  The  place  was 
restful,  their  wives  and  children  enjoyed  the  vacation  at  the  seashore,  and 
the  natives  were  friendly.  The  visitors  enjoyed  the  natives  and  in  turn  were 
a  source  of  amusement  for  them.  Then  some  imaginative  youth  put  balloon 
tires  on  his  Ford  and  drove  over  the  sand  dunes.  The  old  Nags  Head  died  that 
morning.  A  new  Nags  Head  was  born,  one  that  could  be  easily  reached  by  car 
from  Elizabeth  City  and  by  daily  bus  from  Virginia  Beach,  a  new  Nags  Head 
with  a  pavilion  and  the  Sandhill  Serenaders.  The  natives  learned  how  to 
Charleston,  to  Black  Bottom,  and  then  to  Shag.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
old-fashioned  square  dance.  The  floor  is  cluttered  with  lovely  old  ladies  at- 
tempting to  square  dance.  The  "bankers,"  with  the  help  of  their  young  instruc- 
tors, are  too  busy  making  "whoopee"  at  their  own  parties  to  bother  about 
old   square   dances. 


*People   who  live   on   the   sand   bar  or   "bank"  extending  along   the   Carolina   coast. 
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It  is  impossible  to  climb  upon  the  sand  hills  now  and  watch  the  moonlight 
playing  on  the  breakers.  No  sooner  is  one  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
than  two  glaring  eyes  creep  upon  him  and  he  must  scamper  aside  to  let  a 
lumbering  old  Ford  steam  by.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  disheartening 
picture.  The  auto  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  rural  people  in  that  they  are 
able  to  travel  and  visit  more  easily. 

The  modern  country  youth  of  today  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  girls  are 
both  shingled  and  sophisticated  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  and  the  boys 
are  racing  up  and  down  the  paved  roads  joy-riding  with  their  "sweeties." 
Even  before  this  the  girls  have  panted  over  True  Experiences  and  the  boys 
have  been  thrilled  by  Adventure  Stories,  purchased  on  previous  trips  to  town. 
These  treasures  have  been  smuggled  home  and  hid  beneath  beds  to  be  pulled 
out  and  read  after  other  members  of  the  family  have  gone  to  bed. 

But  this  situation  is  true  only  of  a  relatively  few  families  in  the  rural 
sections.  The  majority  of  the  families  have  been  influenced  by  modern  con- 
veniences but  not  to  such  an  extreme  as  the  above  type.  This  latter  group  of 
people  greatly  outnumber  the  richer  class  and  their  recreations  should  also 
be   noted. 

The  children  are  being  taught  how  to  play  at  an  early  age.  Miss  Pearl 
Taylor,  the  first  and  second  grade  teacher  on  Knott's  Island,  says,  "We  had 
a  Hallowe'en  party  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  A  variety  of 
Hallowe'en  ideas  were  carried  out  by  the  children,  especially  in  their  art 
classes,  where  they  cut  out  and  drew  various  objects  to  represent  the  occasion." 
The  fact  that  teachers  are  trying  to  help  the  children  to  form  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  play  is  further  noted  by  the  fact  that  in  this  same  school  the 
last  period  during  the  day  is  principally  an  activity  period  in  which  the 
children  either  individually  or  in  groups  work  on  something  they  like  to  do 
such  as  reading,  sewing,  drawing,  painting,  plasticine  modeling,  building  with 
the  three  sets  of  blocks  we  have,  one  of  which  is  the  large  Schoenhut  building 
blocks  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Knapp,  as  many  other  things  have  been.  She  gave 
us  two  Schoenhut  dolls,  a  large  toy  piano  and  a  set  of  alphies.  We  have  a 
few  tools  which  the  boys  like  to  use  at  times,  too." 

Urban   Recreatioxs  Penetrate   the   Country 

Practically  the  same  games  are  played  by  the  younger  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  as  in  the  towns.  For  outdoor  games  there  are  Hide  and  Seek,  Tag, 
Blindman's  Buff,  Japanese  Tag,  Prisoner's  Base,  Marbles,  Bull  in  the  Pen, 
Follow  the  Leader,  and  the  famous  old  game  of  Snipe  Hunting.  Indoors  they 
play  Thimble,  Wink,  Post  Office,  Pussy  "Wants  a  Corner,  and  Up  Jenkins.  The 
boys  set  rabbit  traps  and  the  girls  have  kittens  or  chicks  for  pets.  The  country 
boy  soon  learns  to  swim,  fish,  ride,  and  hunt.  The  rural  youth  probably  in- 
dulges in  these  four  sports  more  than  any  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  come  naturally  to  him  on  account  of  his  environment.  A  great  many 
of  the  country  schools  have  basketball  courts  and  as  the  youth  grow  older 
they  learn  to  play  this  game  as  well  as  baseball  and  football.  Croquet  is  a 
great  favorite  among  the  girls.  Tennis  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  game  with 
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rural  people,  and  many  have  tennis  courts  on  their  lawns.  There  are  4-H 
clubs  for  children  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  both  in  school  and  out  of 
school.  The  purpose  is  to  give  these  youths  a  chance  to  meet  together,  work 
together,  play  together,  and  cooperate  to  make  for  better  agricultural  and 
home  economic  practices  in  rural  life.  Those  clubs  naturally  have  a  strong 
social  aspect,  for  children  of  that  age  are  more  concerned  with  play  than  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  recreations  in  which  the  youth  of  "courting  age"  may 
indulge.  Occasionally  there  is  an  old-fashioned  square  dance,  but  more  often 
there  is  the  modern  dancing  of  the  waltz  and  fox  trot  to  the  music  of  the 
victrola  or  radio.  The  young  people  who  live  on  the  coast  have  boat  races 
and  net-tying  parties.  When  the  young  fishermen  want  nets  tied  they  invite 
a  number  of  their  girl  friends  to  help  them  and  later  in  the  evening  they  have 
supper  on  the  beach.  Afterwards  they  go  for  a  swim  or  dance  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies.  During  the  summer  months,  the  young  people  who 
do  not  live  near  the  beach  will  arrange  a  beach  party  and  spend  a  week-end 
at  some  lighthouse  on  the  coast.  Whaleshead  lighthouse  is  one  of  the  most 
popular — during  the  summer  months  not  a  week  goes  by  that  some  group  is 
not  there.  They  take  along  a  married  couple  as  chaperones.  They  fish,  swim, 
play  cards,  and  enjoy  the  beach  breezes  for  a  week-end  or  longer.  The  young 
people  living  near  the  beach  also  have  fish  fries  at  night.  The  boys  go  out  and 
catch  the  fish  and  the  girls  bring  the  cornbread  and  cook  the  fish  over  open 
fires  on  the  beach.  A  clipping  from  the  Elizabeth  City  Daily  Advance  of 
February  20,  1929,  says,  "Misses  Mary  Williams,  Beulah  and  Ethel  Duncan 
of  Shawboro  delightfully  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening 
with  an  old-fashioned  sugar-boiling."  But  these  parties  seldom  occur.  More 
often  we  see  notices  of  dances  and  bridge  parties. 

The  men  like  to  fish  and  hunt.  For  those  who  like  to  hunt  there  is  no  better 
territory  than  eastern  North  Carolina.  Currituck  Sound  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  world  as  a  wonderful  hunting  territory  for  waterfowl.  "The 
Sportsman's  Paradise"  it  is  called,  and  it  lures  not  only  northern  sportsmen 
but  also  the  natives  who  enjoy  this  sport.  Wild  celery  and  other  grasses  on 
which  the  duck  and  geese  feed  are  plentiful  in  the  marshes.  The  mallard, 
blackduck,  the  red-head,  the  ring-necked  or  bastard  black  head,  the  ruddy, 
the  pintail  or  sprig,  the  baldpate  or  widgeon,  and  many  other  varieties  are 
plentiful  in  North  Carolina  during  the  season.  Canvasback  ducks  are  most 
plentiful  in  Currituck,  and  gray  goose  and  brandt  are  to  be  found  in  larger 
quantities  around  Ocracoke  and  in  the  salt  water  sounds  from  Pamlico  south. 
The  men  also  enjoy  an  all  day  fish  fry.  They  go  out  in  the  morning  and  make 
their  catch;  the  women  cook  cornbread  at  home  and  fry  the  fish  on  the  shore. 
Long  tablecloths  are  spread  on  the  ground  and  every  one  eats  dinner.  After 
dinner  the  party  goes  for  a  swim  or  lolls  on  the  beach  during  the  afternoon. 
The  men  like  to  have  boat  races,  fishing  contests,  and  horseshoe  matches. 
Probably  the  most  popular  meeting  place  for  the  men  is  the  country  store. 
Each  night  the  men  gather  there  to  talk  over  the  crops,  get  the  mail,  and 
play  checkers.  Checkers  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games  in  eastern  North 
Carolina — men,  women,  and  children  all  play.  Dominoes  is  also  a  very 
popular   game,   especially   among  the   children. 
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Women's  Clubs 

Probably  the  hardest  playing  group  is  the  women  of  the  community. 
These  kind  women  are  not  unlike  dynamos  in  their  ceaseless  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  do.  Their  play  is  so  closely  knitted  to  their  church  and  community 
work  that  it  is  a  hard  task  to  separate  the  two.  Any  chance  to  get  together, 
work,  and  exchange  bits  of  news  is  the  sort  of  recreation  the  ladies  like 
most.  To  meet  this  need,  there  has  arisen  the  woman's  club  in  North  Carolina. 
Every  crossroads  now  has  a  woman's  club  and  generally  a  clubhouse.  In 
Shawboro  all  day  meetings  are  very  popular.  Seventy-six  members  were  pres- 
ent at  the  all  day  meeting  on  February  8,  1929.  In  the  morning  the  ladies 
made  baskets  of  various  kinds  and  hats,  and  some  members  spent  the  time 
flagging  chairs.  At  one  o'clock  a  very  light  lunch  of  cold  sliced  ham,  potato 
salad,  pickles,  slaw,  hot  rolls,  butter,  cocoa,  and  jelly  was  served.  A  business 
meeting  was  held  after  lunch  and  at  four  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 
This  meeting  took  place  on  February  8.  On  February  12,  this  same  club  gave 
its  mid-winter  party,  and  on  the  next  day  the  ladies  entertained  their  hus- 
bands and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community.  So  we  see  that  the  ladies 
have  quite  a  busy  social  life.  The  clubs  often  come  together  and  entertain 
the  men.  This  brings  the  men  and  women  of  a  large  territory  together  in  a 
social  meeting.  The  home  makers'  clubs  are  also  found  in  many  of  the  smaller 
communities.  They  give  dances,  bridge  parties,  and  banquets  at  their  club- 
houses. The  parent-teacher  associations,  the  missionary  societies,  and  even 
the  Hollywood  Cemetery  Society  all  have  their  social  side. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  church  bazaars,  community  fairs,  and  pro- 
tracted meetings.  Each  of  these  affairs  is  a  great  community  get-together. 
At  the  church  bazaars  all  the  good  women  folk  of  the  community  give  some- 
thing for  the  church  to  sell,  the  benefit  going  to  help  the  starving  Hindus  or 
other  worthy  creatures.  Refreshments  are  very  much  in  evidence,  and  voting 
for  the  prettiest  girl  or  raffling  off  one  of  the  Governor's  handkerchiefs  is 
not  uncommon.  Church  socials  and  lawn  parties  are  held  on  any  and  every 
occasion — when  the  blind  piano  player  comes  to  town,  when  the  Epworth 
League  has  a  play  to  perform,  when  the  Bright  Jewels  have  selections  to 
recite,  or  when  the  ladies  have  a  few  cakes  and  some  lemonade  they  wish 
to  sell. 

Protracted  meetings  are  successful  as  community  gatherings.  The  people 
come  from  miles  around,  bringing  great,  bulging  baskets  of  dinner,  and 
stay  all  day  and  until  night  services  are  over. 

The  community  fair  is  very  similar  to  the  larger  fair,  except  that  it 
is  conducted  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  community  or  county  fair  is  more 
personal,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  to  see  the  leading  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  countryside  taking  part  in  a  sack  race.  Potato  races,  three-legged 
races,  all  sorts  of  contests,  horse  races,  and  a  few  side  attractions  for  the 
young  are  usually  part  of  the  community  fair.  What  the  rural  people  are 
most  interested  in,  however,  is  the  exhibits.  They  bring  the  best  of  their 
fancy   work,   canned    goods,   and    the    fattest   of    their    hogs    to   compare    with 
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others  present.  The  rural  populace  enjoys  its  fair  as  much  as  a  small  child 
does  a  circus  or  a  side-show. 

The  rural  preacher  in  North  Carolina  has  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  The  country  preacher  of  today  is  more 
broad-minded  than  the  parson  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  He  has  to  be  to  hold 
his  congregation.  The  country  preachers  of  a  few  years  ago  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  their  day,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
radio  and  good  roads,  the  country  preacher  has  lost  some  of  his  control  over 
community  recreations.  The  best  preachers  and  speakers  are  heard  nightly 
over  the  radio;  music  and  entertainment  are  to  be  had  by  the  turning  of  a 
dial.  All  this  has  given  the  rural  people  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  has 
made  it  necessary  for  a  more  resourceful  and  better  educated  type  of  country 
minister. 

The  rural  population  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  a  sturdy  race.  It  works 
hard  and  plays  hard.  The  children  from  the  cradle  up  are  not  only  taught 
to  work  but  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  play. 


MARKETING  AND  RETAILING  PROBLEMS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Malcolm  D.  Taylor,  Chapel  Hill 


Marketing  Problems 
Introduction 

Since  1920,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  has  diminished  by  4,000,000 
persons.  The  number  of  people  living  on  farms  is  now  the  smallest  in  twenty 
years.  In  1909  the  farm  population  was  32,000,000.  Today  it  is  only  27,511,000. 

During  the  past  year  1,960,000  people  left  farms,  and  only  1,362,000 
moved  from  cities  to  farms.  The  net  loss  in  farm  population  last  year  was 
188,000  persons,  and  this  figure  would  have  been  much  larger  if  there  had  not 
been  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  There  were  23  births  per  1,000  persons 
as  compared  to  8  deaths.   (See  Table  I) 


TABLE    I 

Farm  Population 

No.  of  peo- 

Farm 

ple  vho 

No.  of  people 

Net    toss    of 

Year 

Population 

moved 

from  farms 

to     cities 

who  moved 

from    cities 

to   farms 

farm   poula- 
tion 

(1) 

1909 

32,000,000 

(2) 

1927 

(Jan. 

1) 

(yr. 

1926)    2,155,000 

1,135,000 

649,000 

(3) 

1928 

(Jan. 

1) 

27,699.000 

(yr. 

1927)    1,978,000 

1.374,000 

193,000 

(4) 

1929 

(Jan. 

l) 

27,511,000 

(yr. 

1928)    1,960,000 

1,362,000 

188,000 

Farm  papers  in  general  deplore  this  cityward  movement  and  Senators 
"view  the  situation  with  alarm."  A  study  of  crop  and  price  statistics,  however, 
seems  to  suggest  that  our  present  farm  population  may  still  be  too  large. 
In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  population,  crops  for  the  country  as  a  whole  have 
increased  in  volume  and  prices  have  been  and  are  unsatisfactory. 

Principal  Farm  Products  Marketed  in  North  Carolina 
The  eight  most  important  crops  grown  last  year  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
order  of  their  total  value  in  dollars  were:  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  peanuts, 
wheat,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  each  of  these  crops  is 
shown  in  Table  II,  which  follows: 


TABLE    II 

Lead\ 

ng  Crops  in 

Increase 
or  de- 

North Carol 
Per 

ina 

Rank  in 
order  of  value 

Total  value 

crease  over 

cent  of 

Value  of 

of  amount 

Product 

1928 

1927 

crop  sold 

crop  sold 

marketed 

1. 

Tobacco 

$94,863,000 

— 

100.0 

194,863,000 

1 

2. 

Cotton 

Lint 

78,625,000 

— 

100.0 

78,625,000 

2 

Cotton 

seed 

14,913,600 

— 

94.0 

14,018,784 

3. 

Corn  (all) 

43,921,260 

+ 

05.7 

2,503,512 

6 

4. 

Hay 

15,318,200 

14.0 

2,144,548 

7 

5. 

Peanuts 

9,775,500 

+ 

88.0 

8,602,440 

3 

6. 

Wheat 

7,828,000 

+ 

32.0 

2,504,960 

5 

7. 

Potatoes 

(I) 

6,854,250 

52.0 

3,564,210 

4 

8. 

Potatoes 

(S) 

6,664,000 

— 

28.0 

1,865,920 

8 
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The  most  important  "cash''  crops,  when  ranked  according  to  the  market 
value  of  the  part  of  the  crop  which  was  sold,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Tobacco  5.  Wheat 

2.  Cotton  6.  Corn 

3.  Peanuts  7.  Hay 

4.  Irish  potatoes  8.  Sweet  potatoes 

Of  course,  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  different  farm  crops  sold  for  cash 
often  is  of  little  significance,  even  from  the  marketing  standpoint,  because 
where  it  is  possible  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  a  farmer  to  feed  a  crop 
such  as  corn,  oats,  or  hay  to  livestock  and  then  to  market  the  livestock. 
Extension  studies  conducted  by  the  Animal  Industry  Division  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  show,  for  example,  that  the  return  per  bushel  of  corn  is 
more  than  doubled  when  it  is  fed  to  hogs  and  marketed  as  pork. 

Farming  last  year  in  North  Carolina  was  in  general  unprofitable.  Un- 
favorable weather  conditions  caused  the  lowest  corn  production  in  several 
years.  Although  the  acreage  of  tobacco  was  increased  approximately  11  per 
cent  over  1927,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  declined  15  per  cent.  Because  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  by  the  boll  weevil,  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  was  the 
smallest  in  several  years.  It  was  only  212  pounds  per  acre.  This  was  the  third 
lowest  yield  made  in  North  Carolina  since  1909  and  it  was  almost  to  the  low 
point  of  1924.  The  yield  of  peanuts  also  was  low,  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions   in   August    and    September. 

Competition  Faced  by  North  Carolina  Farmers 

This  picture  of  what  North  Carolina  farmers  had  to  market  in  1928 
may  change  entirely  in  the  next  few  years.  I  hope  that  it  may  change.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  farmers  at  present  are  growing  the  crops  they  can  market 
most  advantageously  in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
invention  of  a  cotton-picking  machine  that  will  work  successfully  may  strike 
a  death  blow  to  cotton  farming  in  this  state.  I  understand  that  several  differ- 
ent types  of  mechanical  pickers  are  being  experimented  with  and  that  one  or 
two  have  been  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Of  course,  our  tobacco 
farmers  will  raise  some  cotton  because  the  harvesting  of  cotton  does  not 
conflict  with  the  tobacco  harvest,  as  is  the  case  with  such  crops  as  corn. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  the  average  cotton  farmer  in  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  compete  successfully  with  farmers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  government  experts  that  ten  million  acres  of  new  cotton 
Jand  have  been  opened  up  in  these  two  states  during  the  past  five  years. 
Cotton  can  at  present  be  produced  at  a  profit  on  these  lands  for  ten  cents  a 
pound,  due  to  the  "lay"  of  the  land,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  more  favorable  weather  conditions  than  prevail  elsewhere.  In  addition  to 
the  ten  million  acres  already  under  cultivation,  there  are  at  least  ten  million 
more  available  for  cotton  production.  These  lands  are  being  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  cannot  produce  cotton  at  ten  cents  a  pound 
without  suffering  a  heavy  loss.  They  are  therefore  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
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in  marketing  their  crops  and  this  disadvantage  will  become  more  serious  as 
new  land  in  the  Southwest  is  placed  under  cultivation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  formerly  competition  between  cotton-producing  sections  in  the  South 
depended  largely  on  temporary  conditions,  such  as  weather  and  the  pre- 
valence of  insects  and  pests.  No  single  section  had  a  permanent  advantage  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Effect  of  Power  Machinery  on  Farming  Conditions 

The  rapid  introduction  of  power  machinery  is  changing  farming  conditions 
and  creating  new  marketing  problems.  The  farm  tractor,  the  combined  har- 
vester and  thresher,  the  three-row  corn  cultivator,  the  three-row  corn  planter, 
the  four-row  corn  harvester,  the  potato  digger,  the  hay  loader,  the  motor 
truck,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples  of  modern  farm  machines,  are  enabling 
one  man  today  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  several  men.  For  example, 
one  man  with  two  horses  and  an  ordinary  walking  plow  can  plow  1.6  acres  per 
day.  With  a  tractor  and  a  three-bottom  gang  plow  he  can  plow  8  to  10  acres 
per  day.  One  man  with  an  ordinary  7  foot  wheat  binder  drawn  by  4  horses  can 
harvest  15  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day.  With  a  tractor  and  a  10  foot  binder  he 
can  harvest  35  acres  per  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  machinery  drawn  by  two  horses,  40  hours  of 
man  labor  is  required  per  acre  to  produce  a  corn  crop.  At  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  last  year  a  crop  of  corn  was  produced  with  3.83  hours 
of  man  labor  per  acre.  Power  equipment,  of  course,  was  used. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  tractor  drawn  machinery  has  been  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  man  labor  and  consequently 
the  number  of  employees  required  to  operate  a  farm. 

A  second  influence  of  the  introduction  of  the  tractor  and  the  specialized 
equipment  to  be  used  with  it  has  been  in  making  "large  scale  farming"  prac- 
tical and  profitable.  Large  scale  cotton  farms  are  to  be  found  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  average  farmer  there  cultivates  50  to  100  acres  of  cotton,  and 
farms  of  500  acres  are  not  uncommon.  In  North  Carolina,  according  to  the 
Extension  Farm  News,  the  average  farmer  cultivates  17  to  20  acres  in  all 
crops.  In  the  coastal  plain  region  of  Texas  near  Corpus  Christi  one  man 
using  a  tractor  and  a  four-row  outfit  for  planting  and  cultivating  can  pre- 
pare the  seed  bed,  plant,  and  cultivate  200  acres  of  cotton. 

The  combined  harvester  and  thresher  is  being  widely  used  in  the  wheat- 
growing  states  of  the  West.  The  minimum  size  of  farm  now  considered 
efficient  for  wheat  production  in  Montana  is  800  acres.  A  farm  of  this  size 
can  be  operated  by  one  man  with  a  three-plow  tractor  outfit.  With  a  four-plow 
tractor  and  accompanying  mechanical  equipment  one  man  can  farm  1,100 
acres,  and  with  a  30-horse  power  tractor  and  a  six-plow  outfit  he  can  farm 
1,800  acres. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited.  It  is  apparent  even  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  size  of  farm  that  can  be  operated  economically  by  a  single 
family  has  been  greatly  increased  in  many  sections  through  the  use  of  power 
machinery.   We  must   remember,  however,  that   the   scale  of   farming  can  be 
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materially  increased  only  in  areas  that  are  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
power  machinery. 

To  what  extent  the  size  of  the  family  farm  can  be  increased  in  North 
Carolina  economically  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certainly  power  machinery  is  not 
adapted  for  use  on  our  small  farms,  and  there  are  many  problems  attending 
its  use  with  our  tenant  system  of  farming  as  it  now  exists.  As  our  farmers 
find  themselves  more  and  more  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  sections 
in  other  states  where  power  machinery  is  used  extensively,  they  will  be  forced 
either  to  change  their  methods  of  farming  or  to  specialize  in  types  of  farming 
which  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  machine  production,  such  as  mixed 
farming,  dairying,  and  the  raising  of  livestock.  In  other  words,  our  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  determining  what  crops  to  raise  must  take  into  account 
this  new  competition  of  sections  especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  power 
machinery. 

Present  Marketing  Methods 

The  marketing  of  many  of  our  farm  commodities  such  as  tobacco,  cotton 
(only  seven  per  cent  of  which  was  sold  cooperatively  in  1928),  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  livestock,  is  at  present  unorderly  and  wasteful.  In  both  tobacco 
and  cotton,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  dumped  on  the  market  soon 
after  it  is  harvested  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  usually  receives  an  un- 
satisfactory price  for  his  product.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop 
is  marketed  before  January  1. 

Under  the  present  system  of  marketing  tobacco  the  farmer  hauls  his 
product  to  one  of  the  148  warehouses  operated  in  the  44  tobacco  markets  in 
this  state.  His  tobacco  is  placed  in  small  piles  according  to  the  type  and 
grade  and  is  weighed  and  tagged  by  warehouse  employees.  It  is  sold  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  warehouse  auctioneer.  Under  this  method  of 
selling  many  different  prices  are  received  for  the  same  grades  of  tobacco 
and  it  is  claimed  that  favoritism  in  grading  often  is  shown  to  men  of  influence 
who  are  large  growers. 

In  marketing  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  our  farmers  usually  make 
no  attempt  to  estimate  the  demand  requirements  of  different  markets  but 
sell   their   produce   at  the   most  convenient   point. 

The  Chief  Marketing  Problem 

The  first  and  the  greatest  problem  in  marketing,  in  my  opinion,  is  determin- 
ing WHAT  TO  GROW.  The  situation  in  North  Carolina  cannot  be  improved 
unless  our  farmers  are  willing  to  produce  the  commodities  for  which  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  and  those  which  they,  in  competition  with  other  sec- 
tions, can  grow  most  advantageously.  Cotton  farmers,  as  mentioned  before, 
will  he  forced  to  diversify  their  crops  and  especially  to  raise  livestock  in 
larger  quantities  if  they  are  to  prosper. 

Cooperative  Marketing 

Once  a  farmer  has  determined  WHAT  TO  GROW,  cooperative  marketing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  HOW  CAN  MY  PRODUCT 
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BE  MARKETED  MOST  PROFITABLY?  I  mean  the  right  kind  of  co- 
operative marketing.  In  the  January  26,  1929,  issue  of  Agriculture  Co- 
operation, published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  stated 
that  two  million  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  now  organized  into  12,000 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products,  or  buying  their 
supplies,  or  doing  both.  The  total  volume  of  business  transacted  in  1928 
amounted  to  $2,300,000,000.  The  chief  types  of  cooperative  associations  in  the 
order  of  their  volume  of  business  were  as  follows:  grain  marketing,  dairy 
products,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  cotton,  poultry  and  eggs,  nuts, 
tobacco,  and  wool. 

According  to  data  furnished  under  date  of  May  3,  1929,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Elsworth,  Associate  Marketing  Economist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  following  types  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations  are 
active  at  present  in  North  Carolina: 

Cooperative   Associations  in  North  Carolina 

Number  of  Total  Number 

Associations  of  Members 

1  Cotton  growers'    cooperative   association  5,000 

6  Cotton  ginning  cooperative  associations  338 

1  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Supply 

Company  (Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

2  Cooperative    warehouses  130 
1           Certified   seed  association    (cotton   seed)  82 

8  Cooperative  creameries   for  cheese  factories       910 
13  Cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  associations       853 

1  Cooperative  grain  exchange  20 

9  Cooperatives   doing   miscellaneous   selling  691 
11           Cooperative  stores  or  supply  companies  783 

8  Cooperatives  doing  miscellaneous  buying  362 

Mr.  Elsworth's  list  is  not  complete,  as  some  of  our  cooperative  organiza- 
tions did  not  reply  to  the  Bureau's  request  for  information.  The  farmers' 
Federation,  Incorporated  (Asheville),  and  The  Wilmington  Cooperative 
Truck  Growers'  Association  were  not  included,  probably  because  they  did  not 
send  in  information.  I  shall  mention  their  work  briefly  since  they  have  been 
unusually   successful. 

The  Farmers'  Federation,  Incorporated,  of  Asheville  is  the  leading  co- 
operative association  in  western  North  Carolina.  It  has  approximately  1,500 
members  and  a  capital  stock  of  $247,000.  Its  total  sales  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,159,433.89.  It  was  formed  in  1920  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  poultry  and 
eggs,  but  vegetables  and  truck  products  are  also  sold  through  the  association 
at  present.  The  Federation  has  7  warehouses  located  at  strategic  points.  The 
produce  is  gathered  from  the  farms  in  trucks  owned  by  the  association.  It  is 
graded  and  stored  to  await  shipment  to  markets  where  the  best  prices  can 
be  obtained.  Sales  are  made  both  direct  to  wholesalers  and  through  com- 
mission men. 
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In  July,  1928,  the  Federation  opened  a  canning  factory  at  Hendersonville. 
Beans,  peaches,  tomatoes,  apples,  and  berries  were  canned.  This  plant  was 
established  to  furnish  the  farmers  of  western  North  Carolina  a  market  for 
products  difficult  to  market  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  The  out- 
put for  1928  was  5,000  cases.  The  Federation  also  owns  two  hatcheries — one 
at  Spindale,  X.  C,  with  47,000  egg  capacity,  and  one  at  Sylva  with  a  capacity 
of  21,000  eggs.  The  Federation  buys  fertilizers  and  farm  supplies  cooperatively 
for  its  members. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association*  located  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  has  approximately  400  members.  It  has  branches 
in  three  counties:  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Pender.  The  parent  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  of  eight  local  organizations,  each  having  its  own  officers. 
The  authority  of  the  parent  organization  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  members  of  the  locals. 

The  Association  shipped  211  carloads  of  produce  to  northern  markets  in 
1928  and  its  gross  sales  amounted  to  $154,366.34.  All  sales  at  present  are  made 
through  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  which  is 
a  selling  organization  for  a  large  number  of  independent  cooperative  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States.  The  federated  organization  has  representatives 
in  all  the  principal  markets  and  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  jobber  or  commission 
house. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  buys  coopera- 
tively for  its  members  baskets  and  containers,  seed,  fertilizer,  lime,  tile,  and 
in  general,  every  kind  of  farm  supplies  for  which  there  is  demand  for  car- 
load lots.  Purchases  of  supplies  amounted  to  $100,000  in  1928.  Not  only  is 
money  saved  through  cooperative  buying,  but  a  higher  quality  of  merchandise 
is  secured.  For  example,  a  plan  has  been  perfected  whereby  all  seeds  are  grown 
under  contract  by  reliable  seed  companies.  Where  purchases  are  made  through 
the  cooperative  each  member  pays  the  wholesale  price  plus  10  per  cent  to 
cover  overhead  charges.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  members  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  their  needs. 

The  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  has  10,000  members  and 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  cotton  grown  in  North  Carolina  is  marketed  through 
it-  It  is  the  largest  cooperative  organization  in  the  state.  A  subsidiary  cor- 
poration known  as  The  "North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Supply  Company" 
was  recently  formed  to  purchase  seed  and  farm  supplies  cooperatively.  The 
organization  and  activities  of  these  two  associations  were  described  in  detail 
by  Mr.  U.  B.  Blalock,  General  Manager,  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  club,  so  they  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  cooperative  ship- 
ments of  livestock  and  poultry  made  by  the  Extension  Division  of  State  Col- 
lege and  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  although  no  cooperative  organization 
is  involved.  Last  year,  in  most  instances  the  shipments  were  made  by  county 


*For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Wilminjrton 
Cooperative  Truck  Grower*'  Association  see  "Economic  Survey  of  Wilminpton,  North 
Carolina"  (University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI:  14:  63-73). 
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agents.  The  farmers  who  have  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered  have  profited 
greatly,  but  the  volume  of  sales  thus  far  has  been  rather  small.  Last  year  29 
county  agents  shipped  a  total  of  404  carloads  of  hogs  for  which  the  farmers 
received  $487,580  after  freight  and  other  charges  had  been  paid.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  live  poultry  were  sold  in  cooperative  carlot  ship- 
ments. The  value  of  the  poultry  sold  was  $657,630. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  have  much  to  gain  from  the  further  extension 
of  cooperative  selling.  It  is  doubtful  if  cooperative  marketing  of  tobacco 
can  be  undertaken  here  again  until  the  recent  failure  of  the  "Tri-State" 
Association  is  forgotten.  Tobacco  cooperatives  in  general  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. In  1922  they  marketed  48  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States, 
but  at  present  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  crop  is  sold  through  them.  All 
of  the  large  cooperative  associations,  except  two  (one  in  Wisconsin  and  one 
in  Maryland),  have  failed  or  ceased  to  operate.  The  chief  reason  for  their 
failure,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  they  were  not  properly  organized. 

Of  products  now  sold  independently,  fruit,  truck  and  vegetables,  livestock, 
and  milk  offer  possibilities  for  the  further  extension  of  cooperative  marketing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  city  of  nearly  a  million,  the 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Milk  Association  is  the  second  largest  distributor.  It 
acquired  the  business  of  fifteen  companies  and  had  a  48,000  quart  business 
to  begin  with. 

In  several  states  of  the  middle  west  large  scale  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  are  carried  on  through  a  branch  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. For  example,  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Corporation,  as  it  is 
called,  ships  livestock,  concentrates  wool  for  shipment  to  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  and  distributes  fertilizer,  feed,  auto  tires, 
coal,  and  farm  supplies.  It  owns  fifteen  branch  service  stations,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  warehouse  and  marketing  facilities. 

I  suggested  earlier  in  the  paper  that  our  North  Carolina  farmers,  if  they 
are  to  be  successful,  must  grow  those  products  which  they  can  later  market 
most  advantageously.  Cooperative  associations,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  are 
rightly  organized  and  if  they  are  controlled  by  capable  executives  who  are 
specialists  in  the  economics  of  agriculture,  can  do  much  in  determining  what 
their  members  should  grow.  Then,  by  placing  the  produce  grown  on  the  market 
in  an  orderly  fashion  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  the  growers  will  in  most 
cases  secure  a  higher  price  per  unit  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  securing  of  a  higher  price  this  year  or  next  year,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  the  chief  motive  of  farmers  in  joining  a  cooperative 
association.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  organizations  fostered  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  this  is  now  their  chief  reason  for  joining.  They  should  become 
members  because  they  wish  to  improve  their  economic  status  over  a  period 
of  years  through  more  intelligent  production  and  more  orderly  selling. 

Methods  of  Increasing  Membership  in  Cooperatives  in  North  Carolina 

How  can  farmers  be  induced  to  join  a  cooperative  association  unless  they 
are  promised  higher  prices  as   a  bait?  This   is  of  course  a   difficult  question 
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to  answer.  It  can  be  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  only  through  a  slow  pro- 
cess  of   education. 

First,  the  economics  of  marketing,  and  especially  of  cooperative  marketing, 
should  be  taught  in  every  rural  elementary  school  and  high  school.  The 
teaching  of  agriculture  is  required  in  several  states.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
it  has  been  a  requirement  for  many  years.  It  must  be  taught  there  for  at 
least  a  half  year  in  all  rural  high  schools  and  for  at  least  two  periods  per 
week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  just 
now  in  Ohio  to  teach  general  marketing  and  especially  cooperative  marketing. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Federation,  the  various  commodity  organizations  in  the  state, 
and  the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  of  Ohio  State  University  are  co- 
operating with  the  State  Department  of   Education  in  organizing  this   work. 

Agriculture  should  be  taught  in  all  of  North  Carolina's  rural  schools. 
It  is  not  required  in  any  of  our  schools  at  present.  "Vocational  agriculture" 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  is  taught  in  only  119  white  high  schools  and  25 
Negro  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  entirely  optional  both  with  the  high  schools 
and  with  the  students  in  high  school.  Some  of  our  Smith-Hughes  teachers  at 
present  are  more  interested  in  farm  organization  and  methods  of  increasing 
crop  production,  both  of  which  are  of  course  necessary,  than  they  are  in  the 
economics  of  marketing  or  agriculture. 

Second,  organizations  whose  purpose  is  primarily  educational  or  educational 
and  social,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Grange,  can  do 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  cooperation.  If  they  do  no  more  than  to  get 
farmers  into  a  "cooperative  frame  of  mind"  their  efforts  will  have  been  well 
worth  while.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  of  course  doing  much  more  than  this. 
Through  subsidiary  organizations  it  has  in  several  states  combined  the 
scattered  cooperative  activities  and  extended  them.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  Ohio.  The 
National  Grange,  which  since  its  organization  has  encouraged  cooperative 
enterprises,  has  recently  entered  North  Carolina.  A  state  advisory  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Clarence  Poe  is  chairman,  has  been  formed.  Requests  have 
already  been  received  from  twenty-eight  counties  for  assistance  in  organizing 
local  units. 

The  membership  of  a  cooperative  should  be  selected  carefully.  The  organiz- 
ers of  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Association  used  high  pressure  evangelistical 
methods  in  securing  members,  expecting  to  sell  them  on  the  objects  and 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing  after  they  had  joined.  Many  of  the 
members  had  no  idea  of  the  results  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
cooperation.  Of  course,  they  secured  a  large  membership.  There  were  97,500 
members  in  the  Tri-State  Association  in  1925.  But  it  is  not  the  number  who 
belong  that  counts.  Executives  of  cooperative  organizations  far  too  often  call 
attention  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  their  organization  has  a  membership  of 
30,000  or  50,000.  Perhaps  10,000  of  these  are  not  loyal  and  the  association 
would  be  better  off  without  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  for 
members  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  aims  of 
cooperative  marketing  in  general,  and  of  their  own  association  in  particular, 
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and  for  them  to  be  loyal  at  all  times  to  the  organization  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
The  new  Farm  Relief  Bill*  now  before  congress  encourages  cooperative 
marketing  associations.  The  success  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  character  and  ability  of  those  who  are  chosen  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  While  in  general  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
economic  ills  as  regards  agriculture  can  be  cured  by  legislation,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  a  bill  passed  which  encourages  cooperative  enterprises  and  offers 
them  financial  assistance  in  marketing  the  crops  grown  by  their  members. 

Retailing  in  North  Carolina 

Retailing,  like  farming,  has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  past  few 
years.  Mass  distribution  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  gigantic  chain  store 
organizations  such  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated did  a  volume  of  business  in  1928  of  $800,000,000;  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company  with  sales  of  $287,313,687;  and  the  J.  C.  Penny  Company  with  sales 
of  $176,697,622— to  mention  only  a  few. 

Chain  stores  last  year,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Professor  Nystrom 
of  Columbia  University,  had  aggregate  sales  of  over  six  billion  dollars  and 
transacted  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  business  in  the  United  States. 
If  chain  organizations  in  the  food  trade  continue  to  grow  in  1929  as  they 
did  in  1928,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  control  half  of  the  food  business 
by  1930. 

Farmers  have  changed  their  methods  of  retail  buying  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  to  those  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  small 
towns  that  it  needs  no  further  explanation.  Great  mail  order  houses,  such  as 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  and  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  were 
developed  chiefly  to  supply  the  farmer  with  merchandise  that  could  not  be 
secured  at  the  country  crossroads  store  or  in  the  country  town.  Through  a 
study  of  the  catalogue  the  farmer's  wife  kept  in  touch  with  what  was  being 
worn  and  used  in  the  city.  Poor  roads  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to 
shop  in  the  larger  cities  to  any  extent.  They  made  only  one  or  two  buying 
trips  to  the  large  cities  each  year.  Although  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
concerns  have  increased  their  volume  of  sales,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  mail  order  business  as  a  whole  has  declined  since  1920. 

The  increasing  use  of  automobiles  and  the  development  of  good  roads  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  momentous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
farmer's  buying  habits.  He  is  no  longer  compelled  to  purchase  his  merchan- 
dise at  the  village  store  or  from  the  mail  order  house.  He  can  visit  the  larger 
shopping  centers  in  his  car  and  be  away  from  his  work  no  longer  than  he 
was  in  the  old  days  when  he  went  to  the  village  to  trade.  If  he  is  at  all 
progressive,  he  has  been  educated  by  moving  pictures,  by  newspapers,  by 
farm  journals  and  by  the  radio  to  want  more  and  better  things  than  he  did 
formerly.    He    desires,    moreover,   to    examine    the    merchandise    and    compare 


*The  "Agricultural  Marketing  Act"  was  passed  by  Congress  June  14,  1029,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  the  following  day.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the  Haugen 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  25  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 
It  differs  from  the   "Agricultural   Marketing  Act"  in   several  minor  details. 
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prices  before  he  makes  a  purchase.  He  is  a  more  intelligent  and  discriminating 
buyer  than  he  was  a  few  years  ago  when  he  bought  chiefly  on  a  "price"  basis. 

The  mail  order  houses  recognize  all  this  and  they  have  modified  their 
methods  of  selling  to  meet  this  change  in  buying  habits.  They  are  now  going 
to  the  farmer  for  his  business.  They  have  entered  the  chain  store  field  on  a 
large  scale. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  is  at  present  operating  192  retail  depart- 
ment stores  and  plans  to  open  133  more  during  1929.  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  has  300  retail  department  stores  and  if  present  plans  are  not 
changed  it  will  be  operating  500  stores  by  1930.  Executives  of  the  company 
state  that  they  plan  to  have  1,500  stores  eventually.  The  National  Bellas 
Hess  Company  is  now  operating  40  retail  stores  and  expects  to  open  several 
more  this   year. 

The  policy  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  regarding  the  type 
and  location  of  their  stores  differs  somewhat.  Montgomery  Ward  will  locate 
a  store  in  a  town  with  a  population  as  small  as  5,000,  while  Sears,  Roebuck 
will  not  go  into  a  town  which  has  less  than  10,000  people  and  prefers  one  that 
is  much  larger.  Although  both  companies  operate  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  large  department  stores  which  carry  nearly  everything  advertised 
in  their  catalogue,  the  average  Montgomery  Ward  store  operated  elsewhere 
is  much  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  its  competitor. 

The  movement  of  retail  trade,  as  I  analyze  it,  has  been  distinctly  away 
from  the  small  town  and  village  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  for  the  three  or  four  years  prior  to  1928.  Retail  business  in  the 
larger  shopping  centers  has  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  located 
in  the  greatly  enlarged  trading  area  which  they  now  serve. 

During  this  period  when  trade  has  tended  to  move  to  the  larger  centers 
competition  has  been  chiefly  between  the  unit  retailer  and  the  chain  store. 
The  individual  retailer  has  fought  the  chain  at  every  step,  tooth  and  nail. 
He  has  turned  to  the  government  in  his  distress  and  asked  for  legislation 
which  will  curb  the  growth  of  the  chain.  In  1927,  for  example,  a  tax  of  $50 
per  store  was  imposed  on  all  chain  store  organizations  operating  as  many 
as  six  stores  in  North  Carolina.  This  tax  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  the  early  part  of  1929  a  new  law  was  enacted  by 
our  state  legislature.  This  law,  which  is  framed  to  cover  all  organizations 
operating  more  than  one  store  in  the  state,  places  a  tax  of  $50  on  every  store 
operated  in  excess  of   one.    In  my   opinion,  this   law   is   also   unconstitutional. 

In  the  next  year  or  two  I  think  we  shall  see  a  slowing  up  of  this  move- 
ment of  retail  trade  to  the  city  especially  in  "convenience"  merchandise,  such 
as  groceries,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  small  town,  I  mean  the  town 
of  2,500  or  3,000,  will  again  come  into  its  own.  The  nature  of  retail  compe- 
tition lias  changed  during  the  past  year  and  now  the  great  chains  are  fighting 
each  other.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  grocery  business.  In  this  fight 
apparently  they  feel  that  the  organization  with  the  largest  number  of  stores 
has  the  best  chance  of  winning  and  they  are  establishing  stores  in  smaller  and 
smaller  towns.   Montgomery  Ward  and  Company   is  now  going  into  towns  of 
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5,000.  Carolina  Stores,  Incorporated,  has  stores  in  several  towns  of  2,000.  The 
David  Pender  Company  will  establish  a  store  in  a  town  of  3,000  and  they 
operate  stores  in  several  smaller  towns.  J.  C.  Penny  has  department  stores 
in  towns  of  2,000.  They  have  stores  in  Elkin  and  North  Wilkesboro,  for 
example.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  entering  the  small  towns. 

Conclusion 

Chain  stores,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them,  really  do 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  a  good  part  of  the  savings  which  they  are  able  to 
make  because  of  their  tremendous  buying  power  and  their  expert  manage- 
ment. The  farmer,  as  I  see  it,  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  growth  of  chain 
stores.  In  the  next  few  years  the  chain  will  be  bringing  to  the  town  of  2,500 
or  3,000  near  his  farm  identically  the  same  merchandise  in  the  conveniences 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  shopping  lines  that  is  being  carried  in  the  city 
chains. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Folklore  is  as  rich  and  varied  and  wide  in  scope  as  literature,  and 
it  is  older.  Its  beginnings  extend  back  to  the  most  primitive  stages  of 
culture.  Today  it  still  lives  among  the  illiterate  all  over  the  earth. 
It  always  has  been  a  vital  force  and  inspiration  for  literature.  We 
can  gain  no  idea  of  its  enormous  bulk  because  it  circulates  orally. 
Its  types  are  many,  and  in  several  cases  roughly  parallel  literary 
types.  The  folk  tale  is  the  novel  of  the  folk.  The  ballad  and  folk 
lyric  are  the  epic  and  lyric  of  the  folk.  Legends  and  traditions  are 
folk  history.  Proverbs  express  the  philosophy  of  the  folk. 

In  a  field  so  vast  we  can  readily  understand  that  in  a  series  of 
meetings,  such  as  the  following,  only  a  few  of  the  high  points  can  be 
touched — a  brief  look  at  choice  spots  here  and  there,  then  we  must 
hurry  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  glimpses  will  arouse  further 
interest  to  delve  into  the  verdant  byways  of  folklore,  and  even  into 
the  vast,  unexplored  depths  of  this  virgin  field.  Hidden  treasures  of 
great  value  lie  beneath  the  surface,  highly  polished  gems. 

Folk  literature  is  the  most  classic  literature.  Its  appeal  is  univer- 
sal. It  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  appealed  to  old  and  young, 
king  and  beggar,  through  all  centuries.  It  deals  only  with  the  most 
fundamental  things  in  life.  It  casts  off  easily  anything  temporary, 
or  any  local  color  it  may  have  acquired.  The  literature  of  great 
cultural  centers  like  Greece  and  Rome  waxes  and  wanes,  but  folklore 
lives  on  as  steadily  as  the  whole  human  race,  whose  product  it  is. 

Ralph  Steele  Boggs 


CHAPTER  I 

AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING:  ORIGIN 

In  the  olden  times,  before  the  days  of  fact  and  fiction,  all  was 
thought  to  be  possible,  and  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  folk  explained  everything  in 
terms  of  itself.  All  things  were  animated  and  moved  by  the  force  of 
their  own  will.  Natural  phenomena  were  motivated  like  primitive 
man,  and  stories  explaining  their  activities  within  the  scope  of  his 
life,  hence  easily  understood  by  him,  were  invented.  From  this 
analogy  of  nature's  actions  with  man's,  myths  arose.  It  is  said  that 
some  other  forms  of  folklore — like  folk  tales,  legends,  and  beliefs — 
are  simply  degenerations  of  myths. 

In  dreams  things  often  happen  as  they  do  in  real  life.  How  may 
we  know  when  we  are  dreaming  and  when  we  are  awake?  Primitive 
man  did  not  distinguish.  To  him  dream  experiences  were  as  real  as 
waking  experiences.  Only  in  dreams,  however,  did  he  meet  and  talk 
with  those  who  were  dead.  Hence  dreamland  was  the  land  of  the 
dead,  the  spirit  world,  and  it  was  the  soul  and  not  the  body  that 
went  wandering  in  dreamland.  Fainting,  trances,  ecstasy,  and  epi- 
lepsy were  proofs  that  the  soul  had  temporarily  left  the  body;  death 
was  proof  that  it  had  permanently  left  the  body.  Ethereal,  human 
forms  were  assumed  by  the  soul;  but  further  soul  concepts  arose.  All 
that  was  intimately  connected  with  the  body  might  represent  the 
soul — shadow,  reflection,  photograph,  name.  Even  animal  forms 
might  be  assumed  by  the  soul.  Even  animals  might  have  souls,  as 
they,  too,  were  seen  in  dreamland.  And  why  should  not  this  same 
theory  apply  also  to  objects? 

It  has  been  observed  that  folklore  is  much  the  same  all  over  the 
earth.  Even  remarkable  coincidences  of  details  have  been  noted 
in  countries  which  were  widely  separated  both  geographically  and 
culturally.  How  may  we  account  for  this  resemblance?  Some  say 
that  common  Aryan  ancestry  explains  the  common  fund  of  folklore 
among  European  peoples.  Others  say  India  is  the  great  storehouse 
of  folklore  and  her  treasures  have  flowed  into  Europe.  Still  others  say 
the  mind  of  primitive  man  works  much  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
and  under  similar  conditions  is  apt  to  produce  similar  funds  of 
folklore. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Explaining  the  Unfamiliar  in  Terms  of  the  Familiar 

Special  Reference: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  I. 

a.  Do  we  still  explain  things  unknown  by  the  process  of  analogy  with 

our  own  lives? 

b.  How  would  the  change  of  times  affect  such  explanations? 

c.  Why   would  these   explanations   be   kept   after  they   were   "out   of 

date"? 

d.  How  do  we  disprove  these  explanations? 

Additional  References: 

Baring-Gould,  S.,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  Primitive  Culture. 

2.  Dreamland 
Special  Reference: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  VII  (last  part). 

a.  Vividness  of  dreams. 

b.  Forms  of  the  soul. 

c.  Attitude  of  the  living  toward  the  spirits. 

d.  Interests  of  the  spirits  in  this  life. 

e.  Methods  of  injury  through  the  soul. 

3.  The  Classicism  of  Folklore 
Special  References: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  VII  (first  part). 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  Folklore  in  the  Old  Testament. 

a.  Remarkable  examples  of  uniformity  in  the  folklore  of  very  different 

peoples. 

b.  Fundamental  human  situations  and  emotions. 

c.  Influence  of  environment. 

d.  Influence  of  cultural  heritage. 

e.  Universality  of  Old  Testament  folklore. 

Additional  References: 

Mueller,  M.,  Science  of  Language. 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  Primitive  Culture. 
Lang,  A.,  Custom  and  Myth. 
Lang,  A.,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion. 


CHAPTER  II 

UP  AND  DOWN  THE  EARTH  WITH  FOLKLORE: 
EVOLUTION 

Although  there  is  a  common  fund  of  folklore  which  is  more  or 
less  constant,  this  material,  like  the  sea,  is  continually  fluctuating 
and  suffering  external  modifications.  Units  of  motivation  appear  now 
in  a  riddle,  now  in  a  ballad,  now  in  a  folk  tale,  here  in  one  tale, 
there  in  another,  and  so  kaleidoscopic-wise  move  ever  on  in  their 
external  evolution.  As  folklore  comes  down  through  history  it  is 
modified  by  the  cultural  level  in  which  it  is  found.  Also,  as  it  passes 
from  land  to  land,  like  a  chameleon  it  changes  its  appearance  to  fit 
the  physical  environment  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Sometimes  one  type 
of  folklore,  sometimes  another,  finds  greater  favor  among  a  certain 
folk.  This  type  will  be  highly  developed  and  elaborated  and  other 
types  will  be  neglected.  From  great  centers  of  civilization  like  India 
and  Egypt,  where  a  common  language  has  arisen,  folklore  emanates, 
flowing  from  higher  to  lower  civilizations  within  the  folk.  The  belief 
that  men  become  animals  is  so  easy  to  suppose  that  we  may  expect 
it  to  originate  independently  in  the  different  places.  The  story  of  the 
great  flood,  likewise,  may  have  originated  independently  among 
different  peoples,  but  this  story  was  doubtless  spread  further  by 
Christianity.  Certain  ideas  of  love,  let  us  say,  may  be  possessed  alike 
by  different  peoples.  If  these  ideas  are  elaborated  differently  in  each 
country  according  to  the  character  of  the  people,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  ideas  originated  independently  in  each.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  ideas  are  elaborated  alike  in  all  countries,  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  one  country  and  in  contradiction  to  that  of  the 
others,  we  may  suppose  that  these  ideas  have  been  borrowed. 

Subjects  jor  Study 

1.  Folklore's  Early  Childhood 
Special  Reference: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  V. 

a.  Greatest  centers  of  civilization  in  the  world's  history. 
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b.  Their  contacts  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

c.  Kinds  of  motives  most  apt  to  arise  independently  in  many  places. 

d.  Different  types  of  physical  environment  to  be  found  on  the  earth. 

e.  Distribution  of  civilized  and  barbaric  peoples  on  the  earth  today. 

2.  The  Family  Tree  of  American  Folklore 
Special  References: 

Lomax,  J.  A.,  Cowboy  Songs. 

Barbeau,  M.,  and  Sapir,  E.,  Folksongs  of  French  Canada. 

Beckwith,  M.  W.,  Jamaica  Proverbs. 

a.  List  a  few  of  the  outstanding  population  elements  in  America  (as 

English,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Negro). 

b.  Their  geographic  distribution. 

c.  Their  character. 

d.  Which  would  be  apt  to  influence  the  others  in  folklore? 

e.  The  relation  between  language  and  folklore. 

Additional  References: 

Fogel,  E.  M.,  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
Johnston,  H.  H.,  The  Negro  in  the  New  World. 
Espinosa,  A.  M.,  New  Mexican  Spanish  Folklore. 

3.  How  Things  Began 

a.  Man's  natural  desire  to  understand  a  definite  beginning  for  every- 

thing. 

b.  Discuss   stories   with    which    you    are    familiar,    which   explain   the 

origin  of  something,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  earth,  of  man, 
of  animals,  why  some  men  are  black  and  others  white,  how  the 
bear  lost  his  tail,  and  various  habits  of  men  and  animals. 

c.  Evolution  of  these  stories. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  HIERARCHY  OF  GODS:  MYTH 

To  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  in  myths  is  the  concern  of 
science.  Our  interest  as  folklorists  lies  in  observing  and  enjoying 
them  as  products  of  primitive  culture.  In  its  origin  a  myth  is  an 
explanation  of  some  natural  phenomenon.  It  explains  the  apparently 
strange  workings  of  nature  in  terms  of  the  very  familiar  activities 
of  man.  Hence  the  objects  and  forces  of  nature  are  animated  and 
moved  by  their  own  will.  Frequently  they  are  so  powerful  that  man 
is  helpless  against  them,  and  hence  he  fears  and  venerates  them. 
Now  all  these  things  of  nature,  as  well  as  men,  are  seen  in  dreams. 
Therefore,  to  the  mind  of  primitive  man,  they  all  have  souls.  Men, 
animals,  and  all  nature  have  a  twofold  existence — all  have  material 
bodies  and  all  have  souls.  The  powers  of  nature  live  and  act,  possess 
soul  and  body  just  like  man;  they  are  personified.  The  sun  and 
moon,  wind  and  sea,  go  about  their  business  in  quite  a  human  fash- 
ion. They  work  and  fight,  have  their  loves  and  petty  jealousies,  and 
are  friends  and  enemies  of  man.  Because  of  their  great  power  and 
man's  dependency  upon  them,  it  behooves  man  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  them.  The  highest  powers  of  nature  enjoy  the  greatest 
respect  of  man,  who  makes  sacrifices  to  them  and  otherwise  honors 
them,  making  them  presents  of  things  in  which  he  finds  most  delight. 
Their  deeds  are  recounted  in  stories  which  he  hands  down  through 
the  long  centuries.  They  are  gods  who  reward  and  punish  according 
to  the  treatment  that  they  receive;  hence  they  are  worshipped  and 
accorded  the  greatest  interest  by  man. 

Subjects  jor  Study 

1.  TnE  Powers  of  Lightning 
Special  Rrjcrence: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  II. 

a.  Symbols  for  lightning. 

b.  How  is  it  controlled  by  man? 

c.  How  does  it  help  man? 
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d.  Its  deadly  penalty. 

e.  Its  importance  as  a  god. 

Additional  References: 

Baring-Gould,  S.,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  Primitive  Culture. 

2.  Good  and  Evil 
Special  Reference: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  IV. 

a.  Discuss  the  origin  of  the  words  "god"  and  "devil." 

b.  Symbolic  elaboration  of  the  character  of  light. 

c.  Symbolic  elaboration  of  the  character  of  darkness. 

d.  Optimism  and  the  eternal  conflict  of  night  and  day. 

e.  Present-day  survivals  of  these  beliefs. 

Additional  References : 

Cox,  J.,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations. 
Mueller,  M.-,  Science  of  Language. 

3.  Gods  in  Style 
Special  Reference: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers. 

a.  Latest  style  of  gods. 

b.  The  out-of-date  devil. 

c.  Fundamental  symbolic  character  of  the  highest  god. 

d.  Causes  of  changing  fashions  in  gods  and  devils. 


CHAPTER   IV 

BRER  FOX  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS:  ANIMAL  TALE 

Living  close  to  nature,  primitive  man  is  in  direct  contact  with 
animals.  Hence  it  is  explained  that  he  would  take  an  interest  in  their 
doings  and  understand  them  in  terms  of  himself  as  well  as  display 
a  close  observation  of  their  real  habits.  One  sometimes  wonders 
whether  the  earliest  tales  of  the  folk  did  not  have  animal  characters 
first  and  substitute  human  characters  later.  Or  was  the  reverse 
process  true?  Certainly  we  find  the  same  tale  told  sometimes  of 
men,  sometimes  of  animals.  Often  the  animals  are  given  proper 
names,  such  as  Reinhart  Fox,  and  frequently  one  certain  name  will 
become  permanently  attached  to  a  definite  type  of  animal.  Were 
these  names  distributed  by  chance  and  did  they  later  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  of  the  animal  they  represented,  or  did  the 
names  originally  have  a  meaning  which  caused  them  to  be  associated 
with  certain  animals?  However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  conven- 
tion established  certain  animals  to  represent  certain  qualities  or 
types  of  character.  Perhaps  originally  animal  tales  were  popular 
simply  because  they  gratified  man's  curiosity  concerning  the  life  and 
affairs  of  his  neighbors,  the  animals.  But  very  early  man  saw  that 
animals  had  various  ways  of  surviving  which  were  very  different 
from — maybe  better  than — his  own,  and  that  they  committed  various 
follies.  Wisely,  man  learned  from  the  animals  and  profited  by  their 
experiences,  both  good  and  bad.  Thus  we  find  that  animal  tales  have 
long  had  a  moral  or  didactic  value.  A  later  development  is  the  utili- 
zation of  animal  tales  for  satire,  mocking,  in  the  guise  of  animal 
business  the  affairs  of  men. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  In  the  Days  When  Animals  Talked 
Special  Reference: 

Poll,   M.,   Grimm's    Theory    of  the   Origin    of   the   Animal   Epic   and   the 
Ensuing  Controversy. 

a.  Outline  and  discuss  Grimm's  theory.  Ibid.,  p.  S  ff. 

b.  Outline  and  discuss  Voretzsch's  theory.  Ibid.,  p.  16  ff. 
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c.  Are  the  animals  mentioned  in  American  tales  to  be  found  in  the 

localities  where  such  tales  are  told? 

d.  Formulate  a  theory  of  animal  tale  origin. 

Additional  References: 
See  Poll's  notes. 

2.  The  American  Negro  Talks  About  His  Animal  Neighbors 

Special  Reference: 

Gonzales,  A.  E.,  With  Aesop  Along  the  Black  Border. 

a.  Proper  names  in  these  tales. 

b.  Similes. 

c.  Negro  racial  characteristics  reflected  in  them. 

d.  Character  of  the  fox  in  these  tales. 

e.  Morality  and  satire. 

Additional  References: 

Harris,  J.  C,  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 

Puckett,   N.   N.,   Folk   Beliefs    of   the   Southern   Negro,   pp.    583-598    (for 

several  references  of  animal  tales  in  the  South). 
Sale,  John  B.,  The  Tree  Named  John. 

3.  The  American  Indian  and  His  Animal  Neighbors 

Special  References: 

Lummis,  C.  F.,  Pueblo  Indian  Folk  Stories. 

Thompson,  S.,  European  Tales  Among  the  North  American  Indians, 
pp.   437-449. 

a.  Character  of  the  coyote  in  these  tales. 

b.  Contrast  the  character  of  the  coyote  with  that  of  the  fox  in  the 

Negro  tales. 

c.  Humor  of  the  Indian  in  his  tales. 

d.  Compare  the  general  traits  of  Negro  and  Indian  animal  tales. 

e.  Adaptation  of  European   animal  tales  among  the  North  American 

Indians. 

Additional  References: 

Thompson,  S.,  Tales  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

See  Thompson's  excellent  bibliography  for  further  references. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN  THE  LAND  WHERE  WISHES  COME  TRUE:  MAGIC  TALE 

The  dreams  and  fancies  of  men  from  earliest  times  are  found  in 
the  magic  tale.  These  themes  of  love  and  magical  help  lead  us  by 
the  secret  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  folk,  and  allow  us  the 
unique  privilege  of  an  intimate  understanding  of  those  who  are 
outwardly  separated  from  us  by  a  cultural  abyss  or  by  death.  In 
the  imaginative  world  of  giants  and  dragons,  where  loved  ones  are 
enchanted  and  supernatural  adversaries  or  helpers  carry  on  the 
terrible  struggle  or  perform  the  impossible  task  for  the  hero,  we 
are  refreshed  and  inspired  by  the  primeval  vigor  and  sweet,  natural 
freshness  of  the  atmosphere.  From  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago 
these  veritable  museums  of  cultural  history  have  come  down  to  us 
through  centers  of  civilization  like  India  and  Egypt.  Contemporary 
barbaric  peoples  still  preserve  them  for  us  in  oral  circulation.  Cul- 
tural levels  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  modern  are  reflected 
in  them.  In  some  ways  the  magic  tale  is  the  highest  expression  of 
folk  literature.  The  proverb  expresses  the  wisdom  of  the  folk,  the 
folk's  lyric  expresses  its  emotions,  the  ballad  sings  the  deeds  of  the 
folk,  the  joke  is  the  flash  of  folk  humor.  But  these  are  specialized 
types,  comparatively  limited  in  scope.  The  magic  tale  is  broad  and 
frequently  expresses  wisdom,  emotion,  deeds,  and  humor,  all  fused 
together  in  a  gemlike  whole.  Traces  of  this  tale  are  found  in  other 
types,  and  traces  of  other  types  in  this  tale  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  folk  form.  The  style  is  vigorous 
and  terse.  Narration  predominates.  Descriptions  are  extremely  brief. 
Exposition  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  Classic  formulas  and  stock 
episodes  or  motives  abound.  Climactic  arrangements  of  three  are 
frequent.  The  characters  are  purely  typical.  The  situations  are 
those  which  are  most  fundamental  in  life.  The  tales  follow  rather 
definite  tendencies  in  their  evolution.  Memory  lapses  or  associations 
eternally  cause  the  combination  of  episodes  in  any  tale  to  change. 
Traits  are  sometimes  specialized,  sometimes  generalized.  Gradually 
a  tale  absorbs  from  its  environment  superficial  details.  Questions  of 
origin  are  those  of  general  folklore  origin. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  in  Egypt  and  in  India 

Special  References: 

Maspero,  G.,  Popular  Stories  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
Ryder,  A.  W.,  The  Panchatantra. 
Pyle,  K.,  Fairy  Tales  from  India. 

a.  Study  the  magic  or  supernatural  elements  in  the  story  of  the  Two 

Brothers,  in  Maspero,  pp.  3-20.  See  also  the  discussion  in  Mas- 
pero's   Introduction. 

b.  Forms  of  the  external  soul.  See  Pyle,  especially  tales  nos.  3,  5,  8; 

also  the  story  of  the  Two  Brothers. 

c.  Ways   of   disenchanting   those   in   animal   forms.   For   example,   by 

burning  skin  (Pyle,  p.  22;  Panchatantra,  p.  181). 

d.  Universal  situations  in  these  tales. 

e.  Mythologic  elements. 

2.  Once  Upon  a  Time  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America 
Special  References: 

Baring-Gould,  S.,  Old  English  Fairy  Tales. 
Macmanus,  S.,  The  Donegal  Wonder  Book. 
Grinnell,  G.  B.,  By  Cheyenne  Campfires. 

a.  The  hero's  occupation  and  social  position. 

b.  Character  development  of  the  hero. 

c.  Supernatural  helpers. 

d.  Manners  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

e.  The  power  of  fate.  See  also  Maspero,  Popidar  Stories  of  Ancient 

Egypt,  pp.  185-195. 

Additional  References: 

See  the   famous  series  of   Blue,   Green,  Yellow,  and   Red   fairy   books  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  other  fairy  books  published  by  A.  L.  Burt  Co. 
Henderson,  B.,  and  Calvert,  C,  Wonder  Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

3.  Style  and  Structure 
Special  References  : 

See  the  above  books  by  Maspero,  Pyle,  Grinnell,  Macmanus,  and  Baring- 
Gould. 

a.  Use  of  numbers. 

b.  Motivation  of  characters. 

c.  Episodic   structure. 

d.  Formulas  and  stereotyped  expressions. 

e.  Use  of  the  typical. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  FOOL  THERE  WAS:  JOKE 

The  dream  and  fantasy  of  the  magic  tale  disappear  before  the 
rugged  reality  of  the  joke.  The  typical  and  general  give  way  to  the 
specific  and  concrete.  The  awe  and  dark  mystery  of  the  supernatural 
fade  away  into  nothingness  or  remain  as  a  laughable  fraud  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a  smile.  Idealism  sinks  in  the  greedy  grasp  of 
realism.  Love  dominates  the  hero  of  the  magic  tale.  The  almighty 
dollar  and  the  physical  comforts  it  brings  enslave  the  hero  of  the 
jest.  The  magic  tale  is  biographic;  the  joke  is  purely  episodic.  The 
former  calls  forth  the  hero's  noblest  qualities;  the  latter  evokes  his 
craftiness  or  stupidity.  The  joke  is  the  pie-throwing,  dish-breaking, 
riotous  comedy  of  the  folk.  It  has  enjoyed  the  long,  luxuriant  growth 
of  a  bad  weed.  If  the  hero  can  gain  possession  of  an  old  lady's 
chicken,  he  cares  not  by  what  means  he  obtains  it.  If,  by  a  stroke  of 
luck  or  a  trick,  he  succeeds  in  guessing  the  princess'  riddle,  he  may 
take  the  princess  but  often  he  would  rather  have  gold  as  his  reward. 
Or  circumstances  may  make  the  cowardly  tailor  appear  to  be  a  brave 
man  and  he  enjoys  his  new  reputation.  Again,  the  hero  may  be  so 
stupid  that  he  sends  the  pig  home  alone,  or  he  fails  to  recognize 
himself.  Jokes  frequently  are  of  a  smutty  character.  They  are  not  so 
limited  and  uniform  in  types  as  the  magic  tales.  They  are  richer  in 
local  color  than  the  tales  of  magic.  Sometimes  they  are  told  of 
animals. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Slapstick  Comedy 
Special  References: 

Pylc,  K.,  Fairy  Tales  from  India,  pp.  48-59. 
Lang,  A.,  The  Yellow  Fairy  Book,  pp.  332-337. 

a.  Characterize  the  slapstick,  type. 

b.  List  the  devices  in  these  tales  which  evoke  a  laugh. 

c.  Qualities  of  the  hero. 

d.  Compare  this  type   of  tale  with   the   similar  type   in   our   modern 
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2.  Brave  by  Chance  or  by  Wit 
Special  References: 

Pyle,  K.,  Fairy  Tales  from  India,  pp.  185-195. 
Lang,  A.,  The  Blue  Fairy  Book,  pp.  321-330. 

a.  Realistic  tone  in  these  tales. 

b.  Motivation  of  the  bravery  theme  in  each  case. 

c.  Which  seems  to  be  the  stronger  force,  chance  or  wit? 

d.  Local  color  in  each  tale. 

A dditional  References : 

Thompson,  S.,  European  Tales  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  pp. 

430-433. 
No.  20  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

3.  Wit  and  Humor 
Special  Reference: 

Grinnell,  G.  B.,  By  Cheyenne  Campfires,  pp.  281-305. 

a.  Indian  humor. 

b.  Contrast  Indian  with  European  humor  as  seen  in  Lang's  tales. 

c.  Analyze  the  close  association  of  wit  or  cleverness  with  humor. 

d.  Characterize  the  classic  fool  and  trickster. 

Additional  References: 

Hazlitt,  W.  C,  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature. 

McKnight,  G.  H.,  Middle  English  Humorous  Tales  in  Verse. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SAINTS,  GENUINE  AND  COUNTERFEIT:  LEGEND 

Stories  which  gather  around  some  historic  or  fictitious  personage 
are  known  as  legends.  Folk  tales  are  indefinite,  "Far  away  and  long 
ago  a  man  ...  ; "  but  legends  are  definite,  "In  a  certain  place  called 

....  in  the  year  ....  there  lived  a  man  named "     Medieval 

epic  poetry  celebrates  the  deeds  of  great  warriors.  These  deeds, 
even  the  existence  of  the  hero  himself,  may  have  a  basis  in  historic 
fact,  yet  again  they  may  be  entirely  imaginary.  Sometimes  the  same 
deeds  may  be  attributed  to  various  heroes.  Likewise  the  lives  and 
miracles  of  saints  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
both  in  literature  and  orally.  The  wonderful  omens  attending  the 
birth  of  a  saint  give  forewarning  of  his  marvelous  career.  In  child- 
hood he  shows  extraordinary  abilities.  Perhaps  he  begins  an  extremely 
wicked  life,  but  does  severe  penance  and  turns  to  a  rigidly  ascetic 
one.  He  suffers  with  superhuman  courage  all  persecution.  Above  all 
he  must  withstand  the  tests  of  the  arch  tormentor,  the  Devil.  He 
has  visions  and  receives  messages  from  God.  He  has  control  over  all 
physical  elements,  and  may  become  invisible  and  perform  all  sorts 
of  miracles.  Usually  the  order  of  the  material  in  saints'  legends  is 
very  chaotic,  sometimes  even  illogical.  In  general  this  material  fol- 
lows the  same  tendencies  in  its  evolution  as  the  folk  tale.  Much  of  it 
is  heathen  material,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Christianity.  Varied 
and  often  mysterious  are  the  manners  in  which  saints'  names  origi- 
nated. Some  names  have  arisen  from  false  etymologies,  others  from 
confusion  of  words,  or  by  making  a  proper  noun  of  some  strange 
word.  Many  curious  and  fantastic  adventures  await  him  who  would 
peer  into  the  dusty  realms  of  these  medieval  legends. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Rise  and  Spread  of  Saints'  Legends 

Special  References: 

Gerould,  G.  H.,  Saints'  Legends. 
Vorapine,  Jacobus  de,  The  Golden  Legend, 
a.  Definition.  See  Gerould,  ch.  I. 
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b.  Manners  of  origin.  Ibid.,  ch.  II. 

c.  Modification  and  growth.  Ibid.,  ch.  II. 

d.  Style.  Draw  your  deductions  from  readings  in  The  Golden  Legend, 

such  as  "St.  Patrick,"  vol.  Ill,  pp.  77-80;  "The  Seven  Sleepers," 
vol.  IV,  pp.  120-127;  "St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand 
Virgins,"  vol.  VI,  pp.  62-68. 

e.  Compare  the  seven  sleepers  (Golden  Legend,  vol.  IV,  pp.  120-127) 

with  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
/.  Credibility  vs.  skepticism.  Discuss  the  tone  of  faith  and  conviction 
in  the  narrations. 
Abundant  illustrations  in  the  discussion  of  all  these  points  can  be  drawn 
from  The  Golden  Legend. 

Additional  References: 

Delehaye,  H.,  The  Legends  of  the  Saints.  (Most  important.) 
See  further  Gerould's  bibliography,  pp.  351-353. 
Baring-Gould,  S.,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  The  Virgin  Mary 
Special  References : 

Gerould,  G.  H.,  Saints'  Legends,  pp.  145-150;  see  also  the  index,  p.  393. 
Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  The  Golden  Legend,  vol.  I,  pp.  122-129;  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  24-27,  97-102;  vol.  IV,  pp.  234-271;  vol.  V,  pp.  96-111. 

a.  Human  Mary  as  a  mother. 

b.  Divine   Mary's   character. 

c.  Her  miracles. 

d.  Ideals  of  womanhood  as  seen  in  the  Virgin. 

e.  Causes  of  the  Virgin's  extreme  popularity. 

Additional  References : 

See  Gerould's  bibliography. 

3.  Buddha  Goes  to  Europe 
Special  References : 

Gerould,  G.  H.,  Saints'  Legends,  pp.  46-47. 

Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  The  Golden  Legend,  vol.  VII,  pp.  84-106. 

a.  Pagan  origin  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 

b.  Consider  this  story  from  the  standpoint  of  the  novel. 

c.  Symbolism  in  it. 

d.  Direct  and  indirect  manifestations  of  the  Devil. 

e.  European  and  Christian  dress  of  this  Oriental  legend. 

Additional  References: 

See  Gerould's  bibliography. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DOINGS  OF  THE  FOLK  IN  SONG:  BALLAD 

The  ballad  is  the  epic  of  the  folk.  It  tells  a  story  of  a  people  in 
verse.  The  ballad  is  to  be  sung  and  the  music  is  an  integral  part  of 
it;  hence  it  is  often  called  a  lyric-epic,  or  song-story.  But  it  is  objec- 
tive and  impersonal  in  tone  and  the  story  is  the  chief  thing.  Ballad 
origin  has  been  and  is  a  point  of  great  dispute.  Most  popular  has 
been  the  theory  of  communal  origin.  This  theory  dates  from  the 
Romanticists  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  assumes 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  group,  assembled  on  particular  occasions, 
is  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  ballad.  More  recently  it  has  been 
said  that  ballads  were  coined  by  individual,  gifted  poets,  whose 
names  have  been  effaced  with  much  later  handling  by  the  folk.  Or 
one  may  strike  a  compromise  between  these  views.  The  ballad  stands 
very  close  to  the  folk  tale  in  many  respects.  The  same  theme  may  be 
handled  by  both.  The  style  is  rather  similar  in  both  types.  They 
follow  many  of  the  same  tendencies  in  evolution.  The  treatment  of 
the  hero  is  very  similar.  Both  have  enjoyed  very  wide  literary 
imitation.  However,  because  of  its  fixed  and  definite  form,  the  ballad 
does  not  fuse  as  readily  as  the  tales  with  other  folk  types.  Especially 
on  account  of  its  metrical  arrangement  it  does  not  cross  linguistic 
boundaries  as  easily  as  the  tale.  The  ballad  tends  to  be  more  concrete 
than  the  tale,  and  is  thus  apt  to  become  more  bound  up  with  the 
particular  folk  among  which  it  finds  itself.  Hence  the  folk  tale  is 
more  universal.  Probably  ballads  found  today  do  not  date  back  as 
far  as  folk  tales  found  today.  This  statement  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  elements  of  ballads  and  tales,  not  to  their  present  form.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  notable  movement  in  ballad  collection  and  publica- 
tion in  America.  Within  the  past  five  years  collections  have  been 
printed  from  Maine,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Harvard  Press  has  been  most  active  in  this  publica- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  this  movement  continues  until  we  have 
preserved  all  of  this  rich  treasure. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Ballad  Tragedy 

Special  References: 

Davis,  A.  K.,  Traditional  Ballads  of  Virginia. 

Smith,  R.,  South  Carolina  Ballads. 

Cox,  J.  H.,  Folk  Songs  of  Ike  South  (better,  West  Virginia). 

a.  Predilection  of  the  folk  for  tragedy  or  comedy? 

b.  Tragic  situations  in  the  ballad. 

c.  Frequency  of  tragic  and  of  happy  endings. 

d.  Religious  comfort  in  tragic  endings. 

e.  Select  one  or  two  themes  and  trace  variations  in  details  through  all 

their  variant  texts. 

A  dditional  References : 

See  the  rich  bibliographies  in  Davis,  Smith,  and  Cox. 
Johnson,  Guy  B.,  John  Henry. 

2.  Something  Old;  Something  New 
Special  References : 

The  works  of  Davis,  Smith,  and  Cox,  cited  above. 
Jewett,  S.,  Folk  Ballads  of  Southern  Europe. 

a.  Characterize  the  old,  traditional  ballad. 

b.  Characterize  the  sixteenth  century  broadside  ballad. 

c.  Characterize  recent  ballads  of  modern  American  life. 

d.  Comparison    of    English    and    American    with    southern    European 

ballads. 

e.  Conclusions  on  ballad  evolution. 

Additional  References: 

See  bibliographies  of  Davis,  Smith,  and  Cox. 

3.  Music 

In  the  works  of  Davis,  Smith,  and  Cox  musical  notations  will  be  found.  Play 
and  sing  some  of  the  tunes  and  comment  on  them.  Do  they  furnish  an 
emotional  background  for  the  story?  Does  the  music  for  different  groups 
of  ballads  have  a  different  character? 


CHAPTER  IX 

JOYS  AND  SORROWS  OF  THE  FOLK  IN  SONG: 
FOLK  LYRIC 

Lyric  verse  expressing  the  emotions  of  the  folk  is  sometimes 
called  the  folk  song.  But,  to  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  better  to 
reserve  ''folk  song"  entirely  for  its  more  general  meaning  of  all 
songs  of  the  folk,  including  ballad,  lyric,  spiritual,  etc.,  and  call  this 
type  the  folk  lyric,  for  truly  it  is  the  lyric  of  the  folk.  It  is  entirely 
subjective  and  personal,  as  opposed  to  the  objective,  impersonal 
ballad.  It  may  contain  some  narration  but  its  purpose  is  to  permit 
its  singer  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling.  The  music  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  folk  lyric.  If  the  words  are  more  important  in  the  ballad, 
certainly  the  music  is  more  important  in  the  folk  lyric.  Its  words 
may  be  repeated  or  meaningless,  but  the  music  sustains  the  purpose 
of  the  song.  A  great  comforter  is  the  folk  lyric.  It  serves  the  folk  at 
work  and  play,  in  love  and  war.  There  has  not  been  so  much  dispute 
over  the  origin  of  the  folk  lyric  as  there  has  been  over  the  origin  of 
the  ballad.  The  war  cry,  the  shepherd's  cry,  the  cowboy  s  cry,  the 
sailor's  cry  as  he  heaves  on  the  rope,  the  street  vender's  cry — these 
and  many  other  forms  of  the  cry  are  probably  the  earliest  form  of 
the  folk  lyric.  These  cries  may  be  elaborated  into  a  complete  tune 
and  words  added.  The  words  change  easily.  Even  the  music  is  sub- 
jected to  the  normal  evolution  and  variation  of  all  folklore.  Since 
the  folk  lyric  expresses  fundamental  human  emotions  found  in  the 
folk  everywhere,  it  is  indeed  a  universal  type.  Like  the  folk  tale 
ballad,  and  other  types  of  folklore,  the  folk  lyric  has  been  imitated 
by  literary  poets,  but  always  with  the  same  result — a  mere  imitation. 
Products  of  folklore,  like  blades  of  grass,  are  nature's  own.  Humble 
as  they  may  seem  to  us,  we  cannot  successfully  reproduce  them,  and 
when  we  and  our  products  have  wasted  away  to  dust  they  will  still 
bloom  forth  anew  with  the  fragrant  green  of  another  spring. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Emotional  Scale 
Special  References: 

Loma.x,  J.  A.,  Co'diboy  Songs. 
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Barbeau,  C.  M.,  and  Sapir,  E.,  Folksongs  of  French  Canada. 

a.  List  the  various  emotions  expressed  in  these  lyrics. 

b.  Which  occur  most  frequently?  Which  are  lacking? 

c.  Are  they  universal? 

d.  Contrast  their  subjective  tone  with  the  objectivity  of  the  ballad. 

e.  Can  you  see  the  germ  of  a  cry  in  any  of  them? 

Additional  References : 

Campbell,  O.  D.,  and  Sharp,  C.  J.,  English  Folksongs  from  the  Southern 

Appalachians. 
Hague,  E.,  Spanish  American  Folksongs. 

2.  Occupation  and  Lying 

Special  References: 

Lomax,  J.  A.,  Cowboy  Songs. 

Barbeau,  C.  M.,  and  Sapir,  E.,  Folksongs  of  French  Canada. 

Wyman,  L.,  and  Brockway,  H.,  Twenty  Kentucky  Mountain  Songs. 

a.  Types  of  occupations  represented. 

b.  Civilization  and  epoch  these  occupations  reflect. 

c.  Effect  of  these  songs  in  rhythmic  work. 

d.  Characterize  the  lying  song.  See,  for  example,  Barbeau  and  Sapir, 

p.  159,  and  Wyman  and  Brockway,  p.  6. 

Additional  References  : 

Colcord,  J.  C,  Roll  and  Go,  Songs  of  American  Sailormen. 
Gray,  R.   P.,   Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Maine  Lumberjacks  with  Other 
Songs  from  Maine. 

3.  Music 

In  the  three  works  cited  above  (Lomax,  Barbeau  and  Sapir,  and  Wyman  and 
Brockway)  and  in  Van  Stone,  M.  R.,  Spanish  Folksongs  of  New  Mexico, 
musical  notations  will  be  found.  Play  some  of  the  tunes  and  discuss  them. 
Note  the  work  song  rhythms  and  various  types  of  emotions. 


CHAPTER  X 

RELIGION  OF  THE  FOLK  IN  SONG:  THE  SPIRITUAL 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  the  folk  lyric  is  that  which 
expresses  religious  sentiment,  which  manifests  itself  in  songg  in 
praise  of  God,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  in  songs  for  special  occasions, 
festivals,  important  events  in  the  individual's  life,  and  times  of  need. 
They  express  absolute  trust  in  God's  omnipotence  and  praise  heroic 
virtues.  Sometimes  remnants  of  sacrificial  rites  and  ancient  mythol- 
ogy are  preserved  in  the  religious  lyric.  Exceedingly  charming  is  the 
comforting  belief  in  life  beyond  the  grave.  Death  ending  in  noth- 
ingness is  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  the  religious  lyric.  Just  as 
nature  awakes  among  fresh  blossoms  of  spring  after  her  long,  cold, 
wintry  sleep,  so  man  will  die  only  to  reawaken  in  the  land  of  eternal 
peace  and  sunshine.  Old  Death  loses  his  sting  in  the  religious  lyric. 
Indeed,  he  is  often  welcomed.  Only  by  the  evil  oppressor  is  he  to  be 
feared.  Still,  God  is  always  merciful  to  the  repentant.  Love  is  strong- 
er than  death  and  atones  for  crime.  Justice  works  much  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  folk  song  than  it  does  among  us.  Relics  of  nature 
worship  occur  frequently  in  the  religious  lyric.  Here,  as  in  other  folk 
types,  elaboration  is  lacking.  Short,  powerful,  highly  concentrated 
phrases  indicate  the  emotional  content,  and  there  is  thus  obtained  a 
striking  effect  which  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  The  result  of  the 
emotion  rather  than  the  emotion  itself  is  portrayed,  and  thereby  the 
song  gains  in  effect.  Perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  religious  folk  lyrics 
may  have  been  the  religious  cry,  as  the  soldier's  cry  to  the  Virgin 
for  help  in  battle.  The  lyrics  have  enjoyed  great  favor  among  the 
cultured;  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  have  drawn  upon 
them,  particularly  for  the  music.  But  among  the  folk  these  songs 
know  no  creed.  As  with  other  folk  lyrics,  the  music  is  more  important 
than  the  words.  Perhaps  this  is  truer  in  the  religious  lyric  than  else- 
where. The  words  may  be  simple  and  even  meaningless,  and  change 
easily.  But  the  music  is  richer  and  more  permanent.  Among  the 
finest  examples  of  the  religious  lyric  to  be  found  in  America  is  the 
Negro  spiritual.  When  the  Negroes  came  to  America  they  already 
possessed  a  fine  musical  talent — a  highly  developed  sense  of  rhythm. 
In  contact  with  European  culture,  they  developed  melody  and 
learned  English — after  a  fashion.  But  again  the  words  do  not  mat- 
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ter.  The  emotion  and  the  music  are  what  count.  Now  the  conditions 
of  life  under  slavery  were  hard,  just  as  they  are  under  capitalism, 
were  under  feudalism,  and  always  are  for  the  poor  laborer.  The 
Negro  needed  comfort  and  found  it  in  that  comforting  agent  of  long 
standing — Christianity.  The  sweet,  comforting  ideas  of  Christianity 
expressed  in  the  newly  developed  Negro  music  gave  those  precious 
gems  of  culture,  the  spirituals. 

[For  many  of  the  above  sentences  I  am  indebted  to  Schell,  O., 
Das  Volkslied,  Leipzig,  1908.] 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Christianity  in  the  Spiritual 
Special  Reference: 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals. 

a.  Scenes  and  stories  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  spiritual. 

b.  Christian  doctrine  and  ideas. 

c.  Bible  language  vs.  Negro  dialect. 

d.  Negro  modification  or  elaboration  of  Christianity. 

Additional  Reference: 

Krehbiel,  H.  E.,  Afro- American  Folksongs. 

2.  Here  and  There  Along  the  Narrow  Path 
Special  References: 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals. 

Jewett,  S.,  Folk  Ballads  of  Southern  Europe,  pp.  180-223. 

Lomax,  J.  A.,  Cowboy  Songs,  pp.  24,  246-248,  332-334,  345-347,  393-396. 

a.  Catholicism  in  the  southern  European  religious  songs. 

b.  Characterize  the  cowboy's  approach  to  religion  in  song. 

c.  Environmental  influences. 

d.  Contrast  the  Latin,  cowboy,  and  Negro  in  religious  song. 

Additional  References: 

Richardson,  E.  P.,  and  Spaeth,  S.,  American  Mountain  Songs. 
Scarborough,  D.,  On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folksongs. 

3.  Music 
In  Johnson's  book  musical  notations  will  be  found.  Play  and,  if  desired,  sing 
some  of  the  spirituals,  such  as  Go  Down  Moses,  Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot, 
Little  David  Play  on  Yo'  Harp,  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,  Stan'  Still 
Jordan,  Somebody's  Knockin'  at  Yo'  Do',  Deep  River,  Steal  Away  to 
Jesus,  and  Father  Abraham.  Comment  on  the  music — rhythm,  melody, 
harmony.  Compare  it  with  the  music  of  other  folk  songs,  especially  folk 
lyrics  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CONDENSED  WISDOM:   PROVERB 

Proverbs  are  short  sentences  drawn  from  long  experience,  says 
Cervantes.  They  express  the  wit  and  philosophy  of  the  folk.  A 
specific,  concrete  example  is  quoted  to  apply  to  various  manifesta- 
tions of  a  general  situation.  Figures  of  speech  and  personification 
abound.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  a  special  incident  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb,  and  by  analogy  this  special  case  was  generalized.  Like 
polished  jewels,  their  form  is  fixed  and  never  varies;  and  in  this 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  phrases,  which  can  be 
changed  and  adapted  to  various  situations.  These  choicest  fruits  of 
wisdom  are  coveted  by  the  folk  because  they  offer  rules  of  conduct 
for  all  occasions.  In  his  relations  with  his  wife,  his  friends,  or  his 
master,  a  man  can  always  find  a  proverb  to  guide  him.  In  every 
domain  of  life  the  proverb  stands  ready  to  serve.  Justification  for 
any  attitude  may  be  found  in  a  proverb.  He  who  will  find  a  wife 
may  say,  "Until  a  man  finds  a  wife  he  is  only  a  half."  He  who  will 
remain  a  bachelor  may  say,  "Praise  a  wife  but  remain  a  bachelor." 
Men  have  made  use  of  proverbs  from  earliest  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, adapting  them  to  the  particular  culture  in  which  they  are  to 
be  used.  Much  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  India  has  been  boiled  down 
into  proverbs.  Old  Greek  philosophers  forged  their  lifelong  observa- 
tion and  experience  into  these  shining  bits  of  hardened  Gteel.  Primi- 
tive as  well  as  highly  cultured  peoples  guard  in  proverbs  the  interests 
of  the  individual  in  all  common  affairs  of  life.  In  these  precious, 
pithy  phrases  we  may  gain  a  rapid  introduction  into  the  thought 
life  of  the  folk. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Proverbs  of  Old  England 
Special  Reference : 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  Early  English  Proverbs. 

a.  Proverbs  in  this  collection  which  are  still  current. 

b.  Christian  or  Biblical  teachings  expressed.  See  pp.  VIII  and  XVI  in 

Skeat. 
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c.  Reflection  of  daily  life  and  customs. 

d.  Characterize  the  proverbs  found  in  some  author  with  whom  you 

are  familiar,  such  as  Shakespeare.  See  Skeat's  "List  of   Books 
Quoted,"  pp.  XV-XXIV,  for  references. 

e.  Cite  typically  English  traits  seen  in  these  proverbs. 

Additional  References : 

Hazlitt,  W.  C,  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases. 

Apperson,   G.  L.,  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases:  a  Historical 

Dictionary. 
See  also  Skeat's  "List  of  Books  Quoted." 

2.  Negro  Proverbs  in  America 
Special  Reference: 

Beckwith,  M.  W.,  Jamaica  Proverbs. 

a.  Characterize  the  genuine  African  portion  of  these  proverbs. 

b.  Contrast   this  characterization  with   the   English   traits  found  in 

Skeat  above. 

c.  The  use  of  animals  in  these  proverbs.  See  Beckwith,  pp.  7-8. 

d.  What  proverbs  offer  comfort  to  the  poor  and  hungry  ? 

e.  Attitude  toward  women.  See  Beckwith,  p.  137,  "Woman." 
/.  Ideas  about  death.  See  Beckwith,  p.  129,  "Dead,  death." 

Additional  References : 

See  Beckwith's  "References,"  pp.  10-11. 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro,  p.  54. 

3.  World  Proverbs 
Special  Reference: 

Opdyke,  G.  H.,  The  World's  Best  Proverbs. 

a.  A  classification  of  proverbs. 

b.  Symbolism. 

c.  National  and  international  traits. 

d.  What  human  qualities  are  condemned  and  what  extolled? 

e .  Select  a  few  topics  and  study  the  differing  ideas  in  various  countries 

on  these  topics,  as  expressed  in  their  proverbs. 

Additional  References: 

Bohn,  H.  G.,  Polylot  of  Foreign  Proverbs. 
Lawson,  J.  G.,  World's  Best  Proverbs  and  Maxims. 

Reinsberg-Dueringsfeld,   Sprichworter   der   germanischen   und  romanischen 
Sprachen. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MENTAL  COBWEBS:  SHAM  RIDDLE 

Widespread  has  been  the  growth  of  the  riddle.  It  blooms  forth 
in  many  forms  of  folk  literature,  in  ballads,  folk  tales,  and  charms — 
often  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  It  has  flourished  as  a  literary 
form  among  cultured  poets;  and,  like  much  folk  literature,  it  has 
been  living  for  thousands  of  years.  In  its  growth  and  evolution  it 
follows  tendencies  very  similar  to  those  of  the  folk  tale.  In  form  it 
is  similar  to  the  proverb,  rich  in  symbolism  and  figures  of  speech. 
But  it  has  an  unfinished  form.  It  must  present  a  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  conceal  its  solution.  It  must  have  both  seriousness  and 
humor  in  its  tone.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  it  a  finished  form. 
The  five  parts  of  its  full  form  are:  introduction,  name,  description, 
block,  close.  Older  riddles  perhaps  reflect  primitive  rites  and  prac- 
tices. Let  us  dispose  of  sham  riddles  before  we  proceed  to  true  riddles. 

Sham  riddles  merely  have  the  appearance  of  a  riddle,  but  are  not 
intended  to  be  answered.  Only  the  initiated,  having  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  can  answer  them.  Usually  the  questioner  intends 
to  give  the  answer  himself.  He  seeks  only  to  tease  his  audience. 
These  riddles  are  generally  in  prose  and  of  three  types,  as  follows: 

Nutcrackers,  or  tests  of  wisdom,  presuppose  a  certain  knowledge 
of  or  training  in  a  subject.  With  such  questions  the  folk  tests  its 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  or  its  ability  to  figure  out  quickly  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic  or  kinship. 

A  man  condemned  to  die  asks  a  riddle  which  the  judge  or  king 
cannot  answer  and  thus  saves  his  neck.  Since  the  folk  is  always  in 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  the  more  difficult  such  a  riddle  is,  the 
better.  Great  joy  is  felt  by  the  hearer  when  the  poor  man  outwits  the 
judge,  the  hearer  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he,  too,  will  be 
unable  to  answer  the  riddle.  Its  solution  is  impossible  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  its  obscure  expression  seems  to  be  nonsense.  It 
treats  usually  of  a  personal  experience  so  rare  that  no  one  else  can 
remember  from  his  own  life  any  analogous  experience  that  might 
lead  to  the  solution.  Its  highly  compressed,  epigrammatic  phrases 
must  be  thought  through  slowly  in  order  to  understand  the  solution. 
Usually  the  teller  and  often  the  hearer  are  represented  in  this  type 
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of  riddle,  even  though  in  disguised  form.  The  tone  is  gloomy,  often 
gruesome.  Fantastic  names  and  guessing  the  Devil's  name  occur  in 
this  type. 

Foolish  questions  with  indecent  connotations  have  enjoyed  a 
luxuriant  growth  among  the  folk.  Such  riddles  endeavor  to  lead  the 
hearer's  thoughts  away  from  the  solution  and  to  confuse  him.  The 
answer  may  even  be  impossible.  The  confusions  upon  which  such 
riddles  are  based  may  be  those  of  antecedents  or  parts  of  speech, 
word  play,  double  meaning,  misplacement  of  accent.  Here  belong 
riddles  which  seem  to  give  a  very  difficult  arithmetical  problem,  but 
whose  answer  reduces  to  an  absurdity;  also  name  riddles,  whose 
answer  is  concealed  within  the  riddle  itself.  Equivocal  riddles  bulk 
large  in  this  class.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  a  natural  solution 
based  on  everyday  life;  on  the  other,  they  are  capable  of  an  entirely 
different  solution,  often  obscene. 

[For  the  classification  of  riddles  I  am  indebted  to  R.  Petsch, 
Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  des  Volksrdtsels.  Palaestra  IV.  Berlin, 
1899.] 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Nutcracker 
Special  Reference: 

Lawson,  J.  G.,  The  World's  Best  Conundrums  and  Riddles  of  All  Ages. 
See  under  "Bible,"  "Mathematics,"  "Relatives." 

a.  Select  and  read  riddles  to  illustrate  this  type. 

b.  Characterize  them  as  a  distinct  type. 

c.  Study  their  form. 

d.  Can  the  average  person  answer  them  without  help? 

2.  A  Riddle  to  Save  Your  Neck 

Special  Reference: 

Lawson,  J.  G.,  The  World's  Best  Conundrums  and  Riddles  of  All  Ages. 
See  p.  233,  "Mr.  Nott;"  p.  268,  "bottle  of  wine;"  p.  294,  "thorn 
in  foot;"  and  others. 

a.  Select  and  read  riddles  to  illustrate  this  type. 

b.  Characterize  them  as  a  distinct  type. 

c.  Expressions  which  seem  to  be  nonsense. 

d.  Show  how   the  typical   background  story  in  this  type  might  lead 

it  into  a  folk  tale  or  ballad. 
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3.  Foolish  Question 

Special  Reference: 

Lawson,  J.   G.,   The  World's  Best   Conundrums  and  Riddles  of  All  Ages. 
See  the  numerous  examples  throughout  the  book. 

a.  Select  and  read  riddles  to  illustrate  this  type. 

b.  Characterize  them  as  a  distinct  type. 

c.  False  leads. 

d.  Word   play — grammatical   tricks. 

e.  Humor. 

Additional  References: 

Briggs,  R.,  Riddles  in  Rhyme. 

Kearney.  P.  W.,  Riddles  and  Conundrums. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SPHINX:  TRUE  RIDDLE 

True  riddles  seek  to  paraphrase  an  object  in  a  concealing, 
thought-provoking,  perhaps  even  confusing  poetic  dress.  By  this 
representation  of  the  appearance,  origin,  use,  etc.,  of  the  object, 
one's  reason  can  and  should  recognize  it.  Any  one  with  ordinary 
intelligence  can  solve  a  true  riddle.  Of  the  five  parts — introduction, 
name,  description,  block,  close — the  first  and  last  are  merely  frame 
elements  and  may  be  omitted.  The  challenge  to  solve  the  riddle  may 
occur  in  the  introduction,  but  more  often  comes  in  the  close;  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  warning  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  riddle. 
Sometimes  in  the  close  a  reward  is  offered  for  the  solution.  By  a 
name  and  description  the  object  is  designated  definitely  enough  to 
preclude  any  answer  but  the  right  one,  yet  the  indications  are  vague 
or  misleading  enough  partially  to  conceal  the  object. 

The  interdependence  of  folk  riddle  and  literary  riddle  is  very 
great.  A  literary  riddle  frequently  may  be  composed  largely  or  en- 
tirely of  popular  elements  elaborated  into  a  literary  version.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  riddle  germ,  born  in  the  bed  of  erudition,  may  wander 
in  later  life  among  the  folk  and  become  well  assimilated  in  its  new 
environment.  Again,  a  folk  riddle  may  be  adapted  in  an  artistic 
version  and  later  find  its  way  back  to  its  original  home — the  folk. 
A  literary  riddle  also  may  experience  this  return  to  its  native  home 
after  having  acquired  a  foreign  (folk)  garb.  Thus  it  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  determine  what  really  was  the  true  birthplace  of  a 
riddle. 

In  riddle  evolution  the  same  motives  may  occur  repeatedly  in 
different  riddles.  The  same  theme  may  be  treated  by  different  riddle 
forms,  developed  by  different  motives.  The  solution  of  a  riddle  may 
be  forgotten  and  later  replaced  by  a  different  solution. 

Good  collections  of  true  folk  riddles  in  print  are  extremely  rare. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  Bird's  Eye  View 
Special  Reference: 

Tupper,  F.,  The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,  pp.  xi-xxviii. 
a.  Origins. 
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b.  Kinds  of  riddles. 

c.  Motives. 

d.  Theories  explaining  similarity  of  motives. 

Additional  References: 

Schevill,  R.,  Some  Forms  of  the  Riddle  Question  and  the  Exercise  of  the 

Wits  in  Popular  Fiction  and  Formal  Literature. 
Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro,  pp.  52-54. 

2.  Folk  Riddle  and  Literary  Riddle 

Special  References: 

Tupper,  F.,  The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,  pp.  xvi-xviii. 
Pitman,  J.  H.,  The  Riddles  of  Aldhelm. 

a.  Read  some  of  Aldhelm's  riddles. 

b.  Discuss  their  literary  quality. 

c.  Contrast  them  with  the  folk,  riddle. 

d.  Interplay  between  folk  riddle  and  literary  riddle. 

3.  Riddle  Architecture 

Special  Reference: 

Lawson,  J.  G.,   The  World's  Best  Conundrums  and  Riddles  of  All  Ages. 

a.  Essential  and  unessential  riddle  parts. 

b.  Frequency  of  the  unessential  parts. 

c.  Which  part  contains  the  key  to  the  solution? 

d.  Methods  of  indicating  the  solution. 

e.  Methods  of  concealing  the  solution. 

Additional  References : 

Spenney,  S.  D.,  Riddles  and  Ring  Games  from  Raleigh. 
Wyatt,  A.  J.,  Old  English  Riddles. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FRIDAY  THE  THIRTEENTH,  RABBIT  FOOT,  AND 
THE  LIKE:   SUPERSTITION 

In  the  affairs  of  daily  life  the  folk  has  innumerable  "laws"  of 
"do"  and  "don't",  based  apparently  upon  observations  of  cause  and 
effect.  These  "laws"  guide  one  to  social  virtues  and  provide  rules  of 
conduct.  They  furnish  medicine  for  many  diseases  and  comfort  the 
soul  in  distress.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  could  be  traced  back  to 
ancient  cult  practices.  Some  believe  that  they  are  the  last  remnants 
of  ancient  myths  whose  significance  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 
To  the  folklorist  the  whole  body  of  superstitions  of  a  folk  is  of 
interest  in  understanding  its  mental  life,  and  in  observing  in  this 
true  reflection  the  exact  character  and  living  conditions  of  the  folk. 
It  is  for  the  doctor  to  determine  if  any  of  the  "cures"  are  really 
effective;  for  the  priest  or  preacher  to  determine  if  any  of  the 
religious  superstitions  are  in  accordance  with  their  religions;  and 
for  the  physicist  to  determine  if  any  of  the  explanations  of  natural 
phenomena  coincide  with  theories  accepted  today. 

Conveniently  at  hand  we  have  the  Negroes,  a  primitive  people 
among  whom  superstitions  are  much  better  preserved  than  among 
ourselves.  Furthermore,  the  Negroes  preserve  for  us  not  only  African 
superstitions,  but  also  a  goodly  portion  of  our  own  European  inheri- 
tance of  this  stock.  Hence  let  us  turn  in  this  study  entirely  to  the 
Negro. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Graveyard  Folk 
Special  Reference: 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro,  ch.  II. 

a.  Laying  the  dead  to  rest. 

b.  Beliefs  about  the  grave. 

r.  Relations  of  spirits  with  persons  still  in  this  life. 

d.  Salt  in  connection  with  the  dead.  See  Puckett's  index,  p.  634. 

Additional  References: 

Waring,  M.  A.,  Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  South  Carolina  Negroes. 
Parsons,  E.  C,  Folktales  of  the  Sea  Islands,  South  Carolina. 
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Kingsley,  M.  H.,  West  African  Studies. 

Travels  in  West  Africa. 

Ellis,  A.  B.,  Ewe-speaking  Peoples. 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples. 

2.  Remedy  and  Cure 
Special  Reference: 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro,  ch.  V. 

a.  Child  birth. 

b.  Child  care. 

c.  Rheumatism. 

d.  Fever. 

e.  Fallen  palate. 

/.  Salt  as  a  remedy.  See  Puckett's  index,  p.  634. 

Additional  References: 

See   Puckett's   bibliography  and   footnotes. 

Sale,  John  B.,  The  Tree  Named  John. 

Mooney,  J.,  Folklore  of  the  Carolina  Mountains. 

Parker,  H.,  Folklore  of  the  North  Carolina  Mountaineer. 

3.  Good  and  Bad  Luck 

Special  Reference: 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro.  See  the  index,  p.  619 
under  "good,"  and  p.  623  under  "ill." 

a.  Luck  and  fate:  definition. 

b.  Dream  signs  of  good  luck.  Ibid,  pp.  503-504. 

c.  Association  of  bad  luck  with  things  of  the  dead. 

d.  Rewards   and   threats   of  good  and  bad  luck  as   controls  of  good, 

manners. 

e.  Adduce    examples    of    similar    superstitions    with    which    you    are 

familiar. 

Additional  References: 

See  Puckett's  bibliography  and  footnotes. 

Hoke,  N.  C,  Folk  Customs  and  Folk  Beliefs  in  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DEVIL  &  COMPANY:  WITCHCRAFT 

Witches  are  agents  of  the  Devil  on  earth.  Bound  to  him  by 
contract,  they  are  endowed  by  him  with  supernatural  knowledge 
and  powers,  and  they  carry  on  his  business  in  this  world  among  their 
fellow  men.  Like  other  forms  of  folklore,  beliefs  concerning  witches 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  been  since  earliest 
times.  Originally  they  grew  out  of  that  part  of  nature  which  was  not 
favorable  to  man's  well-being,  the  elaboration  of  ideas  concerning 
the  spirit  world,  and  the  extension  of  ideas  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  evil  forces  to  the  will  of  man.  Analogy  has  always  played  a  great 
part  in  the  practices  of  witches.  They  function  for  the  Devil  as  agents 
of  destruction.  They  waste  away  man  and  his  property  by  sickness, 
disease,  and  death.  With  their  master,  His  Satanic  Majesty,  they 
rejoice  in  their  evil  deeds,  for  which  they  seek  some  bare  pretext, 
such  as  vengeance  for  petty  wrongs  done  to  them  or  service  to  others 
who  have  accounts  of  grievance  to  settle.  The  president  of  their  evil 
company  gives  them  control  over  the  physical  elements.  They  can 
assume  any  shape,  fly,  pass  through  a  keyhole,  and  command  storms. 
They  are  versed  in  the  science  of  the  spirit  world.  They  know  how  to 
handle  a  person's  soul  for  various  purposes.  They  know  well  the 
tricks  of  their  trade.  Mystery,  darkness,  and  secrecy  surround  their 
activities.  Playing  upon  fear  and  ignorance  concerning  the  dead  and 
the  mysterious  workings  of  nature,  their  farce  gains  credit.  Fre- 
quently witches  assume  other  functions  closely  related  with  those  of 
destroying.  One  who  has  fearful  powers  for  setting  the  forces  of 
destruction  at  work  must  also  be  able  to  stop  them.  Thus  the  witch 
becomes  a  doctor  and  cures  by  removing  the  evil  spirit.  But  this 
function  is  purely  secondary,  not  original.  One  who  has  control  over 
unseen  forces  must  also  control  time  and  be  able  to  see  into  the 
future.  Thus  the  witch  becomes  a  seer.  This,  too,  is  a  secondary 
development.  Activities  that  coincide  readily  with  the  nature  of  a 
witch  are  those  of  a  vampire  or  bloodsucker,  and  those  of  a  ghoul, 
or  corpse  eater.  Lately  witchcraft  has  taken  on  a  more  "scientific" 
aspect. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

Special  Reference: 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  Witchcraft  in  Old  and  New  England. 

a.  Mysterious  surroundings. 

b.  Explanatory  symbolism. 

c.  Relation  with  Christianity. 

d.  Appeal  to  selfish  ends. 

Additional  References: 

Fiske,  J.,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  ch.  VII. 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro,  especially  chs.  II  and 

VIII. 
Sale,  John  B.,  "Witches  and  Brooms,"  in  The  Tree  Named  John. 

2.  The  Witch's  Workshop 

Special  References: 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  Witchcraft  in  Old  and  New  England. 
Cross,  T.  P.,  Witchcraft  in  North  Carolina. 

a.  Person  or  soul  symbols. 

b.  Love   and  poison   potions. 

c.  Charms  and  spells. 

d.  Books  of  magic. 

Additional  References: 

Puckett,  N.  N.,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro. 
Hueffer,  O.  M.,  The  Book  of  Witches. 

3.  The  Latest  Style 

Discuss  modern  pseudo-scientific  adaptations  of  witchcraft  as  you  know  them 
in  connection  with  various  occult  sciences,  fortune  telling,  malpracticing, 
and  the  like. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  Folklore  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or 
$10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  the 
special  references  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges 
both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Indi- 
viduals or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  mate- 
rial may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one 
subject,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  an  entire  meeting  of  three  subjects, 
provided  the  material  is  not  in  use  by  members  of  registered  clubs. 
Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  registered 
clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee,  will  be  required. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

When  a  club  registers  application  blanks  for  material  will  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  or  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
These  applications  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  immediately  to 
the  Extension  Division,  where  they  will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide 
by  which  the  references  will  be  sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks 
before  each  meeting.  This  material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meet- 
ing. A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books 
kept  over  time. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are  paid 
by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina  registered 
clubs. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning:  Origin 

Date 

1.  Explaining  the  Unfamiliar  in  Terms  of  the  Familiar 

Led  by 

2.  Dreamland 

Led  by 

3.  The  Classicism   of  Folklore 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  Up  and  Down  the  Earth  with  Folklore: 
Evolution 

Date 

1.  Folklore's  Early  Childhood 

Led  by 

2.  The  Family  Tree  of  American  Folklore 

Led  by 

3.  How  Things  Began 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  The  Hierarchy  of  Gods:  Myth 

Date 

1.  The  Powers  of  Lightning 

Led  by 

2.  Good  and  Evil 

Led  by 

3.  Gods  in  Style 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Brer  Fox  and  His  Companions:  Animal  Tale 

Date 

1.  In  the  Days  When  Animals  Talked 

Led  by , 
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2.  The  American  Negro  Talks  About  His  Animal  Neighbors 

Led  by 

3.  The  American  Indian  and  His  Animal  Neighbors 

Led  by 

Fifth  Meeting:  In  the  Land  Where  Wishes  Come  True: 
Magic  Tale 

Date 

1.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  in  Egypt  and  in  India 

Led  by  

2.  Once  Upon  a  Time  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America 

Led  by 

3.  Style  and  Structure 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  A  Fool  There  Was:  Joke 

Date 

1.  Slapstick  Comedy 

Led  by 

2.  Brave  by  Chance  or  by  Wit 

Led  by 

3.  Wit  and  Humor 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  Saints,  Genuine  and  Counterfeit:  Legend 

Date 

1.  Rise  and  Spread  of  Saints'  Legends 

Led  by 

2.  The  Virgin  Mary 

Led  by 

3.  Buddha  Goes  to  Europe 

Led  by  

Eighth  Meeting:  Doings  of  the  Folk  in  Song:  Ballad 

Date 

1.  Ballad  Tragedy 

Led  by  
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2.  Something  Old,  Something  New 

Led  by 

3.  Music 

Led  by 

Ninth  Meeting:  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the  Folk  in  Song: 
Folk  Lyric 

Date 

1.  The  Emotional  Scale 

Led  by 

2.  Occupation  and  Lying 

Led  by 

3.  Music 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  Religion  of  the  Folk  in  Song:  The  Spiritual 

Date 

1.  Christianity   in  the   Spiritual 

Led  by 

2.  Here  and  There  Along  the  Narrow  Path 

Led  by 

3.  Music 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Condensed  Wisdom:  Proverb 

Date 

1.  Proverbs  of  Old  England 

Led  by 

2.  Negro   Proverbs  in   America 

Led  by 

3.  World  Proverbs 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Mental  Cobwebs:  Sham  Riddle 

Date 

1.  Nutcracker 

Led  by 
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2.  A  Riddle  to  Save  Your  Neck 

Led  by 
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PREFACE 

We  wish  to  thank  warmly  the  publishers,  listed  on  page  53,  who 
have  sent  us  copies  of  their  books  to  be  included  in  this  program. 
We  have  not  been  able  always  to  select  the  best  books  of  each 
author,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  material  that  is 
available. 

In  view  of  the  wide  circulation  that  these  pamphlets  enjoy,  we 
emphasize  here  that  this  material  has  been  put  together  for  the 
use  of  readers  who  have  little  previous  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture and  who  have  had  no  experience  in  literary  criticism.  Each 
chapter  has  been  composed  with  this  constantly  in  view,  and  it  is 
the  reason  both  for  many  omissions  and  for  the  inclusion  of  certain 
extraneous  material. 

U.  T.  H.,  Jr. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  The  French  People:  The  Frenchman  is  above  all  a  reason- 
able being.  The  Italian  has  fixed  ideas  upon  many  matters  that  go 
back  to  some  great  authority;  the  Englishman  is  first  of  all  a  good 
sportsman  and  careful  of  his  social  good;  the  German  is  an  idealist 
who  is  apt  to  govern  himself  according  to  abstract  theory;  the 
American  runs  after  slogans,  fetishes  that  were  set  up  by  his  fath- 
ers. So  says  Madariaga,  the  great  Spanish  philosopher,  in  an 
interview  which  he  once  gave  to  a  correspondent  in  Switzerland. 
Although  it  is  unwise  to  generalize  too  much,  this  is  largely  true. 

If  you  can  persuade  a  Frenchman  that  a  new  theory  is  not 
contrary  to  reason,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  will  tolerate  it. 
Because  he  is  voluble  in  argument  and  inclined  to  express  himself 
somewhat  vehemently,  the  Frenchman  has  been  given  a  distorted 
description  in  this  country.  He  is  essentially  practical  and  believes 
in  things  that  work.  He  does  not  divide  his  life  up  into  extremes 
as  we  do  in  the  United  States.  He  is  neither  all  commercial  nor  all 
idealistic;  he  can  combine  the  two  very  nicely.  The  average  French- 
man knows  that  literature  and  all  reflections  upon  human  existence 
are  not  only  profitable  but  absorbing.  Even  the  petty  merchant  buys 
good  literature,  and  when  he  grows  to  an  age  at  which  he  wishes  to 
enjoy  himself  he  may  begin  attending  lectures  at  a  university, 
where  admission  is  often  free  and  no  questions  are  asked.  The 
government  does  its  best  to  subsidize  good  theaters  and  good  litera- 
ture in  France.  Art  does  not  have  to  be  cheap  in  order  to  pay,  and 
good  drama  is  not  limited  to  little  theaters. 

The  family  is  all  important  for  a  Frenchman.  He  marries  later 
in  life  than  we  do.  The  match  may  partake  of  a  business  arrange- 
ment— here  again  he  is  practical — the  parents  seeing  to  it  that  the 
property  and  prospects  of  both  parties  are  equally  matched.  For 
this  reason  romantic,  runaway  marriages  can  not  be  a  reality  in 
France.  It  is  easier  to  get  a  divorce  there  than  it  is  to  marry.  There 
must  be  signed  consent  of  the  parents  or  a  death  certificate  shown 
(there  are  certain  exceptional  conditions).  If  a  French  novelist 
wishes  to  present  a  romantic  theme  of  passion,  he  usually  has  to  turn 
to  illegal  liaisons  in  order  to  give  a  plausible  situation.  There  are 
illegal  liaisons  in  America  in  large  numbers,  but  usually  we  are  not 
aware  of  them.  In  spite  of  our  American  concern  for  the  eradication 
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of  all  vice,  it  is  hard  to  fight  something  that  is  kept  in  the  dark.  In 
France  society  reasons  more  about  the  thing.  They  do  not  consider 
it  admirable  but,  knowing  that  certain  individuals  are  inclined  that 
way,  they  seek  to  regulate  all  immorality  and  to  lessen  it  by  public 
opinion.  Much  of  the  so-called  viciousness  of  French  cities  is 
indulged  in  more  by  the  visitors  than  by  the  native  Frenchmen. 
Novelists  are  apt  to  belong  to  a  class  that  revolts  at  restraint.  A 
Frenchman  realizes  these  things,  and  when  he  reads  a  work  that 
savors  of  the  illegal  and  immoral  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  analysis 
of  personal  feeling,  for  every  Frenchman  is  at  heart  an  enthusiastic 
psychologist,  but  he  does  not  usually  hand  the  book  over  to  his 
unmarried  daughter,  nor  does  he  set  out  to  duplicate  the  novelist's 
experiences. 

Supposing  a  Frenchman  does  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
an  illicit  liaison — as  is  the  case  with  many  an  individual  in  other 
countries— he  does  not  lose  his  head  about  it.  He  does  not  allow  it 
to  break  up  his  home,  and  he  never  confuses  it  with  his  duties  at 
home  nor  to  his  family. 

Women  in  France  have  a  dominant  position  as  mistresses  of  the 
home.  If  the  family  owns  a  little  business,  the  wife  works  side  by 
side  with  her  husband,  frequently  attending  to  the  accounts  and 
managing  the  finances.  Although  manufacturing  has  seen  the  growth 
of  some  large  fortunes  is  France,  the  French  are  not  a  wealthy 
minded  people.  The  average  merchant  would  rather  take  a  longer 
rest  at  noon  and  devote  more  time  to  his  family  and  recreation 
than  sit  on  the  front  step  of  his  shop  at  all  hours  struggling  to 
entice  the  customers  in.  It  is  this  moderation,  this  ever-present 
reasonableness,  which  we  Americans  frequently  cannot  understand. 
We  are  temperamental  beings  at  heart,  although  we  cloak  it  with 
a  face  of  indifference  or  a  "mucker"  pose.  When  you  read  French 
literature,  therefore,  try  to  do  so  with  an  air  of  detachment  as  far 
as  the  main  struggle  of  the  novel  is  concerned.  You  need  not 
imagine  yourself  ever  in  such  circumstances.  But  the  background, 
the  analysis  of  the  human  heart  or  mind,  should  fascinate  you  as  a 
problem  or  an  observation.  Do  not  read  a  French  novel  rapidly, 
.studying  only  the  plot.  Muse  a  bit  upon  the  situations  and  think  of 
the  position  and  background  of  the  writer.  For  the  time  being  attend 
a  clinic  where  the  hearts  of  the  characters  are  bared  to  your  gaze. 
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II.  Criticism:  Criticism  is  concerned  with  what  is  beautiful — 
what  is  true  art.  Almost  every  one  who  writes  has  his  own  private 
views  upon  these  matters,  but  the  general  principles  fall  into  three 
important  groups. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  classical  critic  who  believes  that  fixed 
standards  of  beauty  have  been  defined  for  literature  by  such  great 
thinkers  and  artists  as  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus,  Pope,  etc.,  and 
that  these  standards  should  hold  for  all  people  and  all  times.  Some 
periods  and  certain  peoples  fall  away  from  these  standards,  and 
when  they  do  so  they  become  inferior  in  art.  But  the  classical  critic 
considers  the  novel  as  a  lower  form  of  art,  so  we,  as  patrons  of  that 
type  of  literature,  cannot  afford  to  be  classicists.  Then  there  is  the 
impressionist  critic  who  sa3Ts  there  are  no  standards  of  beauty. 
"Criticism  is  the  wandering  of  a  soul  through  masterpieces"  in  the 
words  of  Anatole  France.  This  is  the  style  of  criticism  attempted 
by  the  average  college  student  even  when  he  has  no  soul  and  the 
book  is  not  a  masterpiece.  Such  criticism  is  often  effective,  but  it 
requires  great  sensibility  and  instant  reaction  to  what  is  lovely  and 
unlovely  in  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Far  more  useful  and 
practicable  is  the  relative  style  of  criticism  which  says  that  there 
are  probably  certain  standards  accepted  by  the  majority  of  people 
in  a  given  society  and  in  a  given  age.  For  our  own  environment  it 
is  not  hard  to  make  up  such  a  list  of  standards.  To  the  majority  of 
Americans  in  the  twentieth  century  these  are  essentials  of  good 
literature  and  art: 

1.  The  work  should  make  use  of  all  the  resources  at  its  com- 
mand; it  should  not  limit  itself  voluntarily  to  some  arbitrary  re- 
strictions, e.g.,  poetry  that  refuses  to  use  rhyme  or  rhythm  just  to 
be  different. 

2.  It  should  try  to  give  a  message  of  the  sort  for  which  it  is 
best  suited.  Harmony  is  better  in  music,  description  in  painting; 
narrative  analysis  of  the  mind  is  more  adapted  to  literature. 

3.  Life  should  not  be  shown  too  realistically;  it  should  be 
brightened  a  bit  by  some  spiritual  quality. 

4.  A  work  of  art,  particularly  literature,  must  not  give  a  biased, 
propaganda  viewpoint. 

5.  Art  should  or  should  not  instruct.  On  this  opinion  is  divided. 
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I  give  these  standards  as  a  suggestion.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  readers  may  be  able  to  formulate  a  different  set  of  their 
own.  In  all  events,  criticism  demands  a  state  of  mind  or  a  set  of 
views  from  which  to  criticize. 

References : 

French  France,  by  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer.  (Appleton) 
This  is  an  admirable  work  and  the  readers  are  strongly  recommended  to 

make  use  of  it.  It  might  be  wise  to  allow  it  to  circulate  among  the  various 

members  of  a  group  during  the  course. 

France  of  To-day,  by  Barrett  Wendell.   (Scribner's) 
France  of  the  French,  by  Harrison  Backer.  (Scribner's) 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  by  Madariaga.   (Oxford) 


HOW  TO  REVIEW  THE  BOOKS 

In  place  of  analyses  for  each  of  the  books  that  our  reviewers 
will  read  we  give  here  some  general  hints  of  method. 

First,  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  French  people,  as  best  you 
can,  from  suggestions  and  reading  indicated  in  the  Introduction. 
Remember  that  France  is  not  America  and  you  must,  in  justice, 
study  a  French  writer  as  representative  of  his  people  and  society. 
Next,  try  to  formulate  some  standards  of  literary  excellence  in  the 
novel.  If  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  who  can  indulge  in 
impressionistic  criticism,  perhaps  that  will  suffice.  If  the  reading 
of  a  book  is  apt  to  leave  you  without  much  to  say,  except  that  you 
like  it  or  do  not,  you  will  find  that  a  brief  formulation  of  taste  and 
standards  will  increase  your  enjoyment  and  critical  powers  a 
hundredfold. 

It  is  best  to  begin  a  review  by  having  a  blackboard  handy, 
writing  the  title,  author,  and  date  (if  known)  at  the  top,  and  then 
proceeding  with  a  list  of  the  prominent  characters.  This  will  save 
you  confusion  in  the  mentioning  of  proper  names  in  a  language 
which  may  not  be  familiar  to  you.  It  will  add  much  to  the  attention 
of  your  audience.  The  review  should  then  go  on  as  follows : 

1.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  referring  to  the  list  of 
characters  from  the  blackboard. 

2.  What  is  the  writer's  idea  of  the  novel?  What  elements  does 
he  emphasize  or  omit?  Are  the  chapters  or  other  divisions  well 
balanced  in  proportion? 

3.  What  does  he  tell  you  of  the  background  or  setting? 

4.  Give  a  description  of  each  of  the  principal  characters  as 
brought  out  by  the  novelist. 

5.  Discuss  the  author's  general  or  peculiar  ideas  on  life. 

6.  As  far  as  you  can  judge  through  the  translator,  does  the 
novelist  handle  well  the  dialogue,  the  narrative,  the  dramatic 
effects  ? 

7.  Is  the  book  great  literature  or  not,  and  how  does  it  suit  your 
standards  ? 

Some  of  these  divisions  may  seem  unnecessary  with  certain  types 
of  books.  The  review  should  last  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  giving  time  at  the  close  for  any  general  discussion  among  the 
hearers. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  EARLY  NOVEL 

A  novel  is  defined  as  a  sustained  narrative  in  which  life  is 
portrayed  as  it  is  or  could  be.  This  presupposes  a  certain  amount 
of  reflection  upon  society  in  both  the  reader  and  the  author.  A  novel 
in  which  familiar  life,  the  every-day  routine  which  is  constantly 
around  us,  is  photographed  with  minute  exactitude  is  called  realis- 
tic ;  if  the  author  takes  particular  pains  to  seek  out  the  natural 
instincts  of  man  as  found  in  sordid  and  animal  detail,  with  occa- 
sional exaggeration  unrelieved  by  the  higher  impulses,  we  call  him 
a  naturalist.  When  we  are  weary  with  society  as  we  see  it  daily, 
when  Ave  long  for  something  else,  for  life  as  it  is  in  the  Orient  or 
as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  for  expression  of  the  individual 
rather  than  careful  presentation  of  facts,  that  is  romanticism. 

The  first  modern  novel  is  said  to  be  the  Astree  of  Honore 
D'Urfee,  which  was  written  and  published  over  a  period  of  years 
(1608-1626).  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  first  novel  in  variety  of  intrigue 
and  interplay  of  hearts,  but  we  must  go  back  much  farther  for  the 
true  origins  of  novel  fiction.  It  was  in  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria, 
in  northern  Africa,  that  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  the  Milesiaca  of 
Aristides,  was  composed  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Previous  to  this  date  imaginative  literature  had  taken  only  the 
form  of  plays,  epic  poems,  lyrics,  fables,  and  satire,  with  occasional 
anecdotes  interwoven  into  histories  and  more  serious  compositions. 
By  the  time  of  Aristides,  Alexandria  had  reached  a  point  in  the 
development  of  society  from  which  it  could  look  back  over  itself. 

Latin  literature  has  only  one  original  novel  (if  it  may  be  so 
called),  The  Satyricon,  by  a  court  dandy  named  Petronius.  This 
Petronious  was  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Nero  (d.  64  a.d.).  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  book,  Quo  Vadis,  will 
remember  the  scene  of  his  death  as  told  there.  The  Greeks  continued 
this  type  of  literature  and  we  refer  to  it  as  the  late  Greek  romance. 
Many  of  the  writers  were  traveling  sophists  or  philosophers,  who 
used  this  form  to  popularize  some  of  their  ideas  upon  life.  After  529 
a.  n.  the  pagan  philosophers  were  banned  and  witli  them  disappeared 
the  romance.  In  the  early  middle  ages  fiction  could  find  an  outlet 
only  in  the  saints'  lives,  and  possibly  in  popular  verse  that  has  not 
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been  preserved.  Society  was  Christian  to  the  last  man  and  reflec- 
tions upon  life  after  death  were  more  popular  than  any  considera- 
tion of  life  as  it  was.  With  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there 
was  a  renewed  activity  in  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Romances,  epics, 
tales,  and  certain  smaller  forms  of  narrative  poetry  came  into 
being.  These  were  mostly  bare  plot  with  some  conventional  de- 
scriptions of  the  process  of  falling  in  love.  With  the  great  Renais- 
sance of  the  sixteenth  century  men  began  again  to  think  and  reflect 
upon  life  around  them;  there  were  some  suggestions  of  this  in 
earlier  poets,  such  as  Villon,  but  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  modern  view  of  life.  The  writers  of  the  period 
exhausted  their  originality  in  further  imitation  of  the  ancients,  so 
it  remained  for  Honore  D'Urfee  to  blaze  the  new  trail,  as  we  saw 
in  the  first  paragraph. 

The  early  novel  already  had  plot,  although  ill-knit,  and  usually 
the  author  had  a  thesis — something  he  was  trying  to  prove.  But 
this  was  not  fiction  as  we  read  it  today.  During  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  had  to  acquire  two  other 
elements :  psychological  analysis  of  character  and  local  color.  Al- 
though Mile  de  Scudery,  who  wrote  vast,  long  idealistic  romances, 
tried  to  analyze  character,  the  first  to  do  it  successfully  was  Mme 
de  Lafayette  in  her  Princesse  de  Cleves  (1678).  This  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  fiction.  It  made  it  possible  for  such  eighteenth-century  writ- 
ers as  Marivaux  and  Prevost,  with  additional  influence  from  the 
Englishman,  Richardson,  to  make  great  advance  in  the  novel  of 
sentiment.  No  longer  did  the  heroes,  heroines,  and  villains  move 
through  the  pages  as  bloodless  puppets  or  shadows,  pulled  by  the 
strings  of  chance  or  fated  misfortune.  The  author  could  now  study 
each  action  as  premeditated,  and  portray  the  interplay  of  hearts 
that  throbbed  and  beings  that  knew  shame  and  hesitation. 

What  is  meant  by  local  color  ?  It  is  the  background  or  setting 
of  a  book  that  tells  you  in  just  what  locality  and  in  just  what 
period  the  action  lies.  Early  fiction  could  have  taken  place  in 
Timbuktu  or  Kalamazoo  with  no  violence  to  the  text.  When  the 
author  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  setting, 
that  you  are  transplanted  to  a  certain  spot  at  a  certain  time,  that 
book  has  local  color.  Romanticism  is  impossible  without  local  color. 
How  can  we  escape  from  our  workaday  world  if  we  do  not  know 
where  we  have  escaped  to?  The  author  must  tell  us  in  vivid  detail; 
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thus  local  color  was  really  given  us  by  the  romantic  writers  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  such  as  Walter  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  etc.  Their  local  color  was  seldom  accurate,  but  it 
was  vivid  and  their  readers  were  none  the  wiser.  The  pioneers  are 
certainly  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rousseau  in  his  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise  (1761)  makes  us  feel  at  one  with  his  Alpine  setting  and 
with  nature;  Bernardin  was  perhaps  too  lavish  in  his  painting  of 
an  island  off  the  African  coast. 

Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias  of  Santillana  is  a  rather  good  example  of 
pure  plot.  You  follow  the  adventures  of  the  hero,  one  after  another, 
as  though  they  were  on  a  kaleidoscope.  There  is  no  reflective  analy- 
sis and,  save  for  the  Spanish  names  and  circumstances,  the  action 
might  have  taken  place  in  Persia  or  in  Italy.  Whether  the  action 
lies  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  century  would  not 
be  clear  if  we  did  not  know  the  date  of  Le  Sage.  Alain  Rene  Le 
Sage  (1668-1747)  had  never  been  to  Spain.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  potboilers,  or  hack  works  of  adventure,  usually  remade  from 
obvious  sources,  so  that  Voltaire  and  other  critics  accused  him  of 
stealing  Gil  Bias  also.  They  have  never  been  able  to  prove  this  and 
it  is  no  longer  considered  probable.  The  book  has  great  charm  and 
Spaniards  find  it  fits  perfectly  into  Spain — too  perfectly  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  never  set  foot  there.  In  other  words, 
the  book  has  so  little  accurate  background  or  setting  that  a  native 
Spaniard  can  supply  his  own  and  feel  that  the  novel  is  a  local 
product. 

The  idyllic  life  in  Paul  et  Virginie  (1787)  has  always  been  a 
source  of  amusement  to  us  readers  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
more  so  when  we  recall  that  Bernardin  when  a  very  old  man 
married  a  very  young  girl.  The  second  husband  of  this  lady,  by 
the  way,  became  Bernardin's  great  propagandist  and  sympathetic 
critic. 

Despite  its  two  thousand  years  of  intermittent  history  and  its 
full  form  realized  in  plot,  character  study,  and  local  color,  the 
novel  will  not  stand  still.  It  exhausted  this  full  form  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  we  shall  next  observe,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century  it  is  retracing  its  steps,  seeking  to  drop  plot  and  setting  and 
become  the  "pure  novel"  of  character.  Not  everyone  is  falling  into 
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line,  and  that  makes  our  modern  novel  the  more  interesting  in  its 
complexity.  We  have  everything  today;  we  are  not  limited  in  type, 
but  can  run  from  one  extreme  to  another  among  our  contemporaries. 
We  should  have  said  a  few  words  about  the  term  novel  itself. 
Its  origin  is  the  Latin  form  novella  meaning  "new,"  "a  piece  of 
news,"  "something  new,"  "a  new  story,"  "a  story."  This  is  the 
succession  of  meanings.  It  reached  the  idea  of  story  by  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Gil  Bias  of  Santillana,  by  Le  Sage. 

2.  The  Princess  of  Cleves,  by  Mme  de  Lafayette. 

3.  Paul  and  Virginia,  by  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GREAT  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  eighteenth  century  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "enlighten- 
ment" because  it  was  then  that  men  began  in  earnest  to  scoff  at  the 
traditions  -which  had  bound  them.  Not  only  did  they  make  great 
advances  in  experimental  science  but  they  began  to  throw  off 
religion  openly  and  to  feel  the  need  for  new  literary  models.  Sensi- 
bility or  sentimentality  became  the  fashion,  as  men  and  women 
threw  off  the  social  mask  and  resented  the  old  conventions  of  self 
control  and  reserve.  In  England  and  Germany,  of  all  places,  the 
feelings  of  the  individual  first  began  to  take  precedence  over  the 
feelings  of  society.  The  Germanic  races  are  idealistic ;  they  possess 
strong  control  normally,  but  when  they  let  themselves  go,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  are  more  unreasonable  than  the  French.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  strengthened  the  movement  in  France.  The 
French  Revolution  set  back  the  new  change  in  society  and  made 
France  lag  still  further  behind.  She  became  terrified  of  revolutions 
of  any  kind,  even  literary  ones,  and  Napoleon  sought  to  restore 
and  keep  things  as  they  had  been.  But  the  seed  once  planted  in 
fertile  ground  must  sprout  in  time.  We  date  the  French  romantic 
movement  as  in  full  force  from  1820.  There  was  a  seeking  for  the 
feeling  of  the  individual  for  that  which  was  past,  for  escape  from 
reality.  The  historical  drama  and  the  historical  novel  became  the 
vogue.  For  a  brief  time  men  lost  a  feeling  for  the  ridiculous,  and 
such  a  loss  is,  after  all,  seriousness  overdone.  In  reaction  against 
what  had  gone  before,  the  romanticist  took  himself  too  seriously. 

Like  all  that  is  human,  romanticism  played  itself  out  and  dis- 
illusionment followed.  By  1850  most  of  the  romantics  had  passed 
over  to  humanitarianism  and  socialism.  The  reaction  took  the  form 
of  realism.  The  public  was  tired  of  dreams  and  exaggerated  pas- 
sions; they  wished  to  see  life  as  it  was,  humdrum  and  disillusioning. 
By  1870  they  had  gone  still  further;  they  wished  to  get  down  to  the 
natural  causes,  to  the  elements  of  humanity,  and  that  could  be  found 
best  in  the  sordid,  in  the  low,  where  man  is  more  primitive.  We  need 
hardly  say  this  was  naturalism.  After  1880  there  was  again  a  reac- 
tion, when  such  movements  as  the  religious,  the  patriotic,  and,  alas, 
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the  skeptical  dilettant  viewpoint  of  the  eighteenth  century  again 
came  into  their  own. 

Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885)  is  France's  greatest  figure  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  is  frequently  denied  by  critics  who  have 
an  axe  to  grind,  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  his  views,  but  the 
French  public  pays  them  little  heed.  He  was  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist.  He  was  the  head  of  the  romantic  movement  during  its 
zenith,  and  his  historical  dramas  and  novels  were  the  outstanding 
influences.  His  later  work,  such  as  Les  Miserables,  shows  what  I 
have  described  as  humanitarianism  or  modified  socialism.  When 
Napoleon  III  ascended  the  throne  in  1851  Hugo  went  into  exile 
and  would  not  return  till  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870.  He  was  a 
far  greater  poet  than  novelist;  again,  his  romantic  tendency  to 
vilify  the  noble  and  the  cleric  with  exaltation  of  the  beggar  can  be 
irritating.  The  novel  we  have  chosen  is  considered  his  best,  though 
it  was  written  late  (1873). 

As  a  representative  of  the  realists,  we  could  not  do  better  than 
to  include  Stendhal  (1783-1842)  or,  to  know  him  by  his  real  name, 
Henri  Beyle.  He  was  a  most  peculiar  and  complex  character,  adher- 
ing to  no  particular  literary  school,  though  a  realist  by  reason  of 
his  philosophy.  For  instance,  he  believed  that  man  could  be  ex- 
plained by  his  surroundings,  and  he  attached  great  importance  to 
detail.  The  realists  all  recognized  him  as  their  master;  but,  most 
important  of  all,  the  contemporary  French  writers  of  our  twentieth 
century  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  died  before  the  full  effect 
of  his  influence  was  realized.  He  once  said,  "I  think  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful towards  1880."  The  devotion  to  him  today  is  remarkable  and 
a  whole  literature  is  being  suffused  with  "beylism."  His  contribu- 
tion was  psychological  analysis  of  character.  Zola  accused  him  of 
showing  the  "brain  functioning  in  space."  Stendhal  goes  back  to 
Marivaux  for  his  inspiration,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  Marivaux 
is  a  disciple  of  Mme  de  Lafayette  and  her  immediate  followers. 
Zola  was  not  strictly  correct  in  his  observation;  a  reading  of  either 
the  Chartreuse  of  Parma  or  of  The  Red  and  the  Black  will  show 
what  strict  attention  Stendhal  paid  to  detail  and  environment. 

Zola  (1840-1902)  published  the  manifesto  of  naturalism  in 
1878.  He  sought  to  introduce  the  whole  of  experimental  science 
into  his  novels.  These  are  to  be  divided  into  three  series,  the  most 
famous   being  the  history   of  the   Rougon-Macquart   family,  some 
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twenty  volumes  extending  from  1871  to  1893  in  their  publication. 
His  last  two  series  of  novels  show  some  change  in  viewpoint;  the 
characters  are  more  symbolic  and  there  is  less  pessimism.  The  novel 
chosen,  The  Dram  Shop  (1877),  is  quite  typical  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Xinety-three,  by  Hugo. 

2.  The  Red  and  the  Black,  by  Stendhal. 

3.  The  Dram  Shop,  by  Zola. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  PASSING  TO  THE  NEW 

Both  Guy  de  Maupassant  (1810-1893)  and  Joris  Karl  Huys- 
mans  (1848-1907)  had  been  members  of  Zola's  group  of  disciples 
•which  met  at  Medan,  in  Zola's  country  estate,  on  Sundays.  Mau- 
passant, who  studied  the  art  of  writing  with  the  celebrated  realist- 
novelist  Flaubert  from  1871  to  1880,  made  his  literary  debut  in 
April,  1880,  with  a  short  story  in  the  Soirees  of  Medan,  a  collection 
of  stories  by  the  six  members  of  the  Medan  group.  But  Maupassant 
was  not  the  man  to  remain  a  naturalist.  He  could  not  mingle  scien- 
tific research  and  experimentation  with  his  observations  of  life,  so 
he  continued  the  realist  method  of  portraying  his  Norman  peasants 
and  small  middle-class  folk  with  a  faithfulness  that  is  almost  classic. 
He  had  no  thesis;  he  preferred  to  disappear  behind  his  characters. 
He  was  primarily  a  short  story  writer,  though  he  did  compose  six 
novels.  From  1884  on  he  was  afflicted  with  severe  nervous  disorders 
that  can  be  traced  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  weird  tale  of 
the  Horla  (1887).  By  1891  he  was  completely  insane  and  removed 
to  an  asylum,  in  which  he  died.  Certain  of  his  stories  may  be  called 
world  masterpieces.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Necklace,  the 
Piece  of  String?    Pierre  and  Jean  was  written  in  1888. 

Huysmans,  of  Dutch  blood,  made  a  transition  over  a  far  longer 
path.  He  began  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  Zola  with  naturalistic  works 
of  singular  coarseness.  On  1884  he  entered  an  emotional  crisis 
which  caused  him  to  become  aware  of  the  supernatural.  A  Rebours 
(On  the  Rebound)  is  the  most  celebrated  novel  of  this  period,  when 
he  sought  to  create  a  spiritual  naturalism  with  occult  science  and 
the  magic.  By  1892  his  spirit  had  traveled  the  whole  way  to  Chris- 
tianity and  he  repaired  to  a  Trappist  monastery,  where  he  was 
definitely  reconciled  to  the  Church.  In  1895  he  composed  the  book 
that  is  on  our  list,  En  Route  or  On  the  Way.  He  wrote  four  more 
novels  of  Catholic  theme,  ending  with  The  Crowds  at  Lourdes  in 
1906.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  Benedictine 
monastery. 

Huysmans  left  Zola  and  naturalism  in  1884,  but  he  never  fully 
renounced  a  taste  for  life  in  the  real.  A  group  of  reactionaries, 
calling  themselves   the   Decadents,   formed   against   Zola  in    1885. 
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They  pretended  to  be  disciples  of  the  poet  Baudelaire,  who  had 
died  twenty  years  before.  They  believed  that  reality  lay  only  in 
dream,  and  they  practiced  hyperestheticism — that  is,  an  exaggerated 
love  for  the  beautiful.  Chief  among  them  was  a  frail,  languid 
dandy — almost  feminine — called  the  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou- 
Fezensac.  This  fop  had  a  most  refined  feeling  in  colors;  he  bathed 
in  a  bathtub  of  rose-colored  marble  that  once  belonged  to  Mme  de 
Montespan  at  Versailles.  Such  foolishness  as  this  was  utterly  dis- 
gusting to  Huysmans,  the  ex-naturalist.  He  wrote  A  Rebours  in 
which,  though  passing  himself  into  a  phase  of  interest  in  the  super- 
natural, of  sane  interest  in  the  hymns  of  the  Church  and  other  beau- 
tiful forms  of  healthy  art,  he  satirizes  this  school  of  decadents. 
His  hero  is  the  Marquis  d'Essaintes,  who  may  be  a  portrait  of 
Montesquiou.  One  of  the  most  ridiculous  devices  used  by  the  char- 
acter Essaintes  is  a  taste  organ.  He  has  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
liquors  which  he  can  draw  by  placing  a  set  of  keys.  By  this  method 
d'Essaintes  is  able  to  appreciate  music  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  This 
is  a  parody  of  the  decadent  idea  that  music  and  color  can  be  made 
to  agree.  Huysmans  was  not  converted  till  1892  and  A  Rebours  was 
published  in  1881,  but  the  seeds  of  the  conversion  are  to  be  found 
in  this  book.  Huysmans  shows  there  such  an  interest  in  church  art 
and  mysticism  that  it  could  only  be  that  grace  was  stirring  within 
him.  The  novel  we  shall  read  also  shows  a  most  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  The  reviewer  should  be 
careful  to  remark  upon  that. 

This  advent  of  the  Decadents  introduces  a  note  in  literature 
which  is  still  with  us  and  which  is,  if  anything,  more  unpleasant 
to  some  of  us  than  naturalism  itself.  It  is  called  modernism,  but 
it  disseminates  the  impression  of  an  unhealthy  mental  attitude  just 
as  it  did  for  Huysmans,  who  satirized  it.  After  the  appearance  of 
Zola's  novel,  The  Earth  (1888),  another  group  broke  away  and 
signed  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect  in  1888.  Of  these  five 
younger  disciples,  one,  V.  Margueritte,  is  still  writing  in  a  manner 
that  would  cause  us  to  think  lie  has  not  completely  forgotten  Zola. 
He  is  applying  naturalism  to  post-war  society. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Pierre  and  Jean,  by  Maupassant. 

2.  En  Route,  by  Huysmans. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANATOLE  FRANCE,  THE  SKEPTIC 

Here  is  a  name  that  is  as  well  known  in  America  as  it  is  in 
France.  It  is  the  pen  name  of  Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (1844- 
1924),  who  brought  a  return  to  the  classical  tradition  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  in  France,  an  antidote  against  the 
excesses  of  both  naturalism  and  decadentism  (which,  after  all,  is 
only  a  form  of  romanticism,  delighting  in  the  unreality  of  dreams). 
His  first  successful  novel  was  The  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard 
(1881),  which,  though  written  by  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  gives  a 
charming  picture  of  an  old  man — the  kind  of  old  man  that  France 
himself  wished  to  become.  The  title  is  deceiving  because  there  really 
is  no  question  of  any  felony,  merely  of  the  championing  of  an 
orphan  girl  by  a  warm-hearted  old  man  against  the  tyranny  of  her 
legal  guardians.  The  Booh  of  My  Friend  (1885)  consists  of  remin- 
iscences, memories  of  the  author's  own  childhood.  The  humor  and 
occasional  irony  are  very  subtle,  so  much  so  that  they  are  usually 
not  appreciated  by  students  in  our  French  classes.  One  is  advised  to 
read  this  latter  book  slowly  and  to  muse  a  bit  over  the  anecdotes 
that  are  so  charmingly  presented.  For  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  France  continued  to  publish  novels  and  tales  which  delight 
us  in  their  dilettantism.  Just  what  is  dilettantism?  It  is  the  refusal 
to  construct  systems,  to  look  for  truth  according  to  some  precon- 
ceived idea;  it  is  to  seize  here  and  there  what  is  charming  and  beau- 
tiful, and  to  take  joy  in  everything.  During  this  period  France  was 
a  great  enthusiast  for  Darwin  and  evolution;  he  also  believed  in 
the  method  of  experimentation  for  acquiring  knowledge ;  but  why 
preach  it,  since  truth  does  not  always  exist,  and  why  deny  anything? 
At  this  time  France  even  accepted  religion  and  patriotism,  two 
things  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own  ideas.  Dilettantism  imposes 
no  doctrine  but  conciliates  all  existing  doctrine. 

Between  1892  and  1895  the  spirit  of  Anatole  France  took  a 
definite  turn;  he  turned  aside  from  his  good-natured  and  concilia- 
tory dilettantism  and  became  disillusioned,  ironical,  and  strongly 
anti-Christian.  He  showed  himself  an  Epicurean,  even  to  the  point 
of  admitting  frequently  into  his  pages  certain  vices  of  the  flesh. 
During  the  World  War,  a  very  old  man,  he  was  none  the  less  an 
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ardent  patriot;  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  he  swung  back  again 
and  proved  himself  a  strong  internationalist.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  did  not  remain  completely  negative ;  he  filled  it  with  humanita- 
rianism  and  profound  pity  for  human  suffering.  Throughout  his 
whole  career  he  continued  to  worship  the  beautiful,  and  this  he  was 
more  apt  to  read  in  the  past  and  through  the  writings  of  others. 
Yet  he  did  not  worship  the  past  as  a  period  whose  return  was  much 
to  be  desired.  In  the  latter  phase  of  his  life  he  was  an  ardent 
socialist,  looking  to  the  future  for  a  change  for  the  better.  He  hated 
commerce  and  mediocrity.  His  views  on  America  are  interesting,  as 
reported  from  conversation  by  M.  Nicolas  Segur.  The  Americans 
have  no  past  and  they  are  therefore  children  in  spirit,  but  some  day 
they  will  destroy  and  consume  Europe.  They  can  make  marvellous 
mechanical  creations,  they  have  great  energy,  but  they  have  no 
taste  nor  spirit  of  refinement.  The  caravels  of  Columbus  did  not 
carry  fine  feeling,  knowledge  of  beauty,  across  the  Atlantic.  Ameri- 
can art  can  be  typified  in  the  cinema,  which  is  vulgar,  a  worshipping 
of  empty-headed  beauties. 

Many  of  us  prefer  France  the  dilettante  to  France  the  Epicu- 
rean and  socialist.  His  fine,  clear  style,  his  love  of  beauty  and 
great  intelligence,  charm  us  even  though  he  may  have  lacked  what 
he  found  in  the  Americans — original,  creative  imagination.  Anatole 
France  is  no  longer  an  active  influence  among  the  French  contem- 
porary writers,  but  he  is  a  master  of  French  prose.  His  language 
and  style  fall  just  short  of  the  great  Voltaire.  He  wrote  excellent 
historical  novels,  such  as  The  Gods  are  Athirst  (1912);  he  knew 
how  to  retell  old  stories  in  a  charming  manner — to  mention  Thais 
(1890)  ;  and  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  contemporary  life.  Yet  none 
of  his  writings  are  so  charming  to  me  as  those  of  his  earliest  vein, 
when  he  could  write  so  feelingly  of  the  family  and  his  own  childish 
experiences.  We  have  selected  for  presentation  two  of  these,  The 
Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard  (1881)  and  The  Book  of  My  Friend 
(1885).  As  an  example  of  the  historical,  there  is  The  Gods  are\ 
Athirst  (1912);  of  his  later  propaganda  we  offer  Penguin  Island 
(1908).  M.  France  had  read  a  prodigious  number  of  books;  his 
sources  are  so  many  they  are  difficult  to  trace. 
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Novels  by  Anatole  France  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 


1.  The  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard. 

2.  The  Booh  of  My  Friend. 

3.  Penguin  Island. 

4.  The  Gods  are  Athirst. 


CHAPTER  V 


PIERRE  LOTI  AND  THE  EXOTIC  THEME 

Julian  Viaud  (1850-1923)  was  born  of  a  strict  Protestant 
family.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1868  and  served  continually 
till  1910,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  vaisseau, 
the  equivalent  of  captain  in  the  American  Navy  (as  opposed  to 
commander,  which  in  French  is  captaine  de  fregate).  His  naval 
career  was  a  varied  one  during  which  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years 
at  sea.  He  visited  all  lands  and  took  particular  delight  in  the  Orient, 
in  Turkey,  Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  did  not  marry 
till  1886  and  previous  to  that  time  (and,  I  am  afraid,  several  times 
afterwards)  he  yielded  to  affairs  of  the  heart  with  Oriental  maidens. 
Each  romance  would  be  cut  short  by  the  call  of  duty,  orders  to 
depart  with  his  ship.  These  affairs  are  the  main  themes  in  a  number 
of  his  novels.  In  fact,  all  his  novels  have  much  the  same  plot — the 
regret  and  mental  suffering  of  lovers  who  are  forced  to  separate. 
There  is  a  single  feeling  which  pervades  them — the  regret  for  the 
past  that  is  no  more;  there  is  one  obsession — terror  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Though  he  continued  his  connection  with  the  Calvinist 
church  till  his  death,  Viaud  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe.  Life 
beyond  the  grave  was  to  him  an  unknown,  but  he  suspected  it  was 
oblivion.  The  name  Loti  was  acquired  on  the  South  Sea  Island  of 
Tahiti.  It  means  "rose"  in  the  Tahitian  dialect  and  was  given  him 
by  three  Maori  girls  who  could  not  pronounce  his  name.  He  adopted 
it  because  of  its  sonorous  sound,  far  better  suited  for  literary 
renown  than  the  name  left  him  by  his  father. 

Loti  read  very  few  books.  His  duties  as  a  naval  officer  and  his 
own  writing  left  him  little  time  to  enjoy  the  productions  of  others. 
It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  seek  for  any  borrowings  or  literary  influ- 
ences in  his  work.  What  he  portrayed  was  life  as  he  had  seen  it. 
He  painted  those  Oriental  lands  with  the  warm  sun  which  had  so 
charmed  his  spirit.  Many  of  the  experiences  undergone  by  his  heroes 
were  personal  ones  of  his  own.  Loti  loved  the  primitive  and  was 
annoyed  by  western  civilization.  Paris  for  him  had  no  charm.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Hendaye  in  the  Basque  country  he  fought  reso- 
lutely against  all  attempts  at  modernization,  including  the  founding 
of   a  tubercular   sanitarium.   This   will  explain   his    impressions   of 
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America  when  he  made  his  one  voyage  here  in  1913.  In  the  follow- 
ing quotation  he  is  speaking  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

It  could  be  said  that  she  is  calling  to  the  World  entire; 
perhaps  she  calls  Hurrah!  Here  is  the  gate;  Hurrah! 
Enter  into  the  furnace !  Cast  yourself  headlong  into  the 
pit  of  business,  noise,  agitation,  and  money! 

Loti  loved  nature  as  God  had  fashioned  it,  and  his  descriptions 
of  it  have  not  been  equalled.  This  is  the  outstanding  quality  of  all 
his  work.  As  one  critic  has  said,  "So  long  as  there  will  be  earth  and 
sea,  forests,  deserts,  rivers,  mountains,  and  seasons,  the  name  of 
Loti  shall  live." 

His  greatest  work  is  The  Iceland  Fisherman  (1886),  published 
the  year  of  his  own  marriage.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the  sea  took 
a  predominating  part.  The  author  had  never  been  to  Iceland,  though 
he  vainly  besought  the  Ministry  of  Marine  to  send  him  there.  His 
impressions  of  that  country  are  those  he  received  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  in  1870,  and  information  concerning  the  climate  and  fishing 
in  Iceland  that  he  obtained  from  a  Captain  Huchet  du  Germeur. 
The  novel  was  to  have  been  called  "At  Large."  What  there  is  in  it 
concerning  Brittany  is  mostly  from  memories  of  Loti's  own  career 
in  the  naval  school  at  Brest.  The  novel  began  to  appear  serially  in 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  before  it  had  been  completed  and  while  the 
author  was  in  China  and  Japan.  He  was  much  worried  over  the 
probabilities  of  its  success,  although  Alphonse  Daudet  had  approved 
it  heartily.  The  public  did  not  leave  Loti  long  in  doubt. 

In  1891  Loti  was  stationed  on  the  Javelot,  a  ship  that  never 
left  the  river  Bidassa,  which  divides  France  and  Spain.  He  pur- 
chased a  house  at  Hendaye,  the  adjacent  town,  which  was  to  be 
many  years  later  his  death  place.  Here  he  attempted  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes 
not.  The  Basque  people  do  not  consider  smuggling  a  sin.  Loti  made 
acquaintance  with  the  smugglers  and  even  aided  them  on  expedi- 
tions. On  one  occasion  the  local  police  came  to  him,  as  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  navy,  and  asked  his  assistance  for  checking  a 
reported  raid.  Loti  could  not  refuse  it,  but  he  notified  the  smugglers. 
All  his  experiences,  including  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  charm- 
ingly retold  in  Ramuntcho,  which  is  possibly  Loti's  second  most 
popular  book. 
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It  is  hard  to  be  distinguished  for  two  things.  Certain  critics 
have  asserted  that  Loti's  literary  fame  aided  him  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice. His  promotions  were  always  slow  and  he  never  achieved  the 
rank  of  admiral.  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  opposite  view — that  Loti's 
superiors  were  annoyed  by  his  double  role.  Certainly  the  disap- 
pointed old  man,  who  strove  so  hard  to  be  taken  seriously  during 
the  World  War  and  who  was  used  to  so  little  advantage,  would  bear 
out  the  case.  There  was  an  element  of  humor  about  Loti  in  the  War. 
He  would  wear  now  an  army,  now  a  navy  uniform,  now  civilian 
dress ;  frequently  he  would  mix  two  or  all  three. 

Books  by  Pierre  Loti  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  The  Iceland  Fisherman. 

2.  A  Tale  of  the  Pyrenees  or  Ramuntcho. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  PATRIOTIC  REVIVAL— BOURGET, 
BARRES,  BAZIN,  AND  BORDEAUX 

It  is  a  shame  to  crowd  these  four  great  writers  into  one  division, 
but  so  few  of  them  are  available  in  English  translation  during  the 
current  year  that  we  would  risk  having  no  books  to  read  if  we  gave 
them  more  space.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  they  do  not  find 
a  ready  public  in  America;  their  renewed  patriotism  was  that  of 
France  and  their  new  interest  in  religion  was  confined  to  the 
Catholic  religion — things  which  have  no  direct  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age Protestant  American.  But  they  stood  for  a  point  of  view  in 
literature  which  the  American  reader  will  be  apt  to  echo.  They  did 
not  replace  sordid  naturalism  by  brilliant  doubt  or  a  cult  for  the 
strange  and  far  away;  they  stood  for  a  continuance  of  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  for  the  home,  and  for  national  pride.  Their  followers 
continue  to  be  strong  in  France,  and  we  hope  they  will  never  be 
totally  eclipsed  again. 

Paul  Bourget  (1852 — )  is  the  author  of  more  than  fifty  volumes. 
His  characters  are  lifeless ;  they  appear  to  be  all  sentiment  or  mind. 
He  was  a  psychologist  and  moralist  from  the  very  first,  achieving 
his  greatest  fame  in  The  Disciples  (1889),  in  which  he  is  a  strong 
adversary  of  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  In  his  later  years — since 
1900 — he  has  changed  from  moralist  to  sociologist,  a  sociologist 
working  actively  for  the  restoration  of  religion.  A  Divorce  (1904) 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  later  phase.  Bourget  is  quite  a 
philosopher,  so  that  his  novels  are  somewhat  difficult  reading;  they 
are  filled  with  digressions  and  abstractions. 

Maurice  Barres  (1862-1923)  began  as  a  skeptic  and  individual- 
ist, interested  only  in  presenting  in  his  books  the  individual  as 
opposed  to  society.  In  1897  he,  too,  changed  and  became  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  nation  and  of  patriotism;  after  1913  he  was  a 
propagandist  for  the  religious  tradition.  The  style  of  his  earlier 
works  was  undisciplined  romanticism;  as  he  developed  in  spirit, 
he  acquired  a  clear,  pure  style  which,  though  classic,  did  not  lose 
its  vigor.  His  books  of  travel  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Orient 
are  thought  to  give  a  glowing  portrait  of  his  charming  personality. 
He  was  a  writer  who,  in  his  later  years,  knew  well  how  to  unite 
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the  fervor  of  romanticism  with  chaste  and  classic  discipline.  The 
reader  is  recommended  to  Les  Deracinees  (1897)  and  Collette 
Baudoche  (1909),  if  they  ever  become  available  again  to  English 
readers. 

Rene  Bazin  (1853 — )  is  far  more  popular  in  America  than  he 
is  in  France,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  frequent  reading  of  his 
novels  as  school  texts.  This  can  be  partially  explained  by  the  ease 
of  his  sober,  clear  style.  At  first  a  lawyer  and  then  a  journalist,  he 
is  a  writer  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  people  and  for  their  needs. 
His  main  contention  has  been  that  the  people  need  good  art  and 
literature ;  that  it  is  not  true  art  and  becomes  thin  and  mediocre 
when  spread  over  the  masses.  He  is,  needless  so  say,  a  sincere 
Christian  and  firm  patriot.  As  a  rule,  he  does  not  rise  to  heights  of 
emotion  in  his  work,  and  this  rightly,  because  he  has  preferred  to 
reserve  that  for  a  worthy  occasion.  This  he  found  in  The  Oberle 
(1901),  his  masterpiece.  It  is  a  story  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  a 
family  that  was  divided  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1904  principally  because  of  this 
book.  Bazin  began  his  literary  career  in  1886.  Those  of  His  Own 
Household  (1893)  is  one  of  the  earlier  novels. 

Henri  Bordeaux  (1870 — )  is  the  novelist  "of  the  family."  To 
quote  from  his  best  known  work,  The  Roquevillard  (1906):  "There 
can  be  no  worthwhile  destiny  in  an  individual.  There  is  no  greatness 
save  in  service.  One  serves  his  family,  his  country,  knowledge,  an 
Ideal,  and  God.  .  .  ."  To  quote  Paul  Bourget  on  Bordeaux:  "When 
a  reading  throws  light  upon  life  and  suggests  to  you  ideas  that  are 
just  and  fruitful,  search  no  longer  for  other  rules  by  which  to  judge 
the  book;  it  is  good  and  done  by  the  hand  of  a  master  workman." 
Bordeaux  was  a  native  of  Savoy,  in  southeastern  France,  and  this 
district  is  the  setting  for  nearly  all  of  his  novels.  The  Fear  of 
Living  (1905)  is  second  in  his  series  of  family  novels.  The  Roque- 
villard is  third,  and  the  last  to  appear  is  the  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Flesh  (1920).  This  author  has  also  tried  a  few  books  in  a 
different  vein,  such  as  The  Gardens  of  Omar,  which  is  based  upon 
the  same  theme  as  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  story  of  the  girl  who  falls 
in  love  with  the  son  of  her  father's  bitterest  enemy.  This  has  been 
very  successful. 
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Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Those  of  His  Own  Household,  by  Bazin. 

2.  The  Fear  of  Living,  by  Bordeaux. 

3.  The  Gardens  of  Omar,  by  Bordeaux. 

Note.  In  case  any  of  the  works  of  Bourget  or  Barres,  or  still 
others  by  Bazin  and  Bordeaux,  become  available  in  translation, 
these  will  be  offered  as  alternative  choice. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  LONGING  FOR  THE  NEW  IN  ART:  ROMAJN  ROLLAND 

Romain  Rolland  (1866 — ),  idealist  and  one  time  professor  of 
musical  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  forced  to  spend  his  years  of 
youthful  impression  during  the  period  of  pessimism  which  followed 
the  Prussian  War  in  France.  He  admired  greatly  Tolstoy,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Beethoven  and  he  has  written  their  biographies, 
Beethoven  representing  the  hero  in  music,  Michelangelo  the  hero  in 
art,  and  Tolstoy  the  heroic  feature  of  literature.  Rolland  is  a  hero 
worshipper.  As  the  heroic  typification  of  action,  he  has  chosen 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Indian  nationalist,  whose  biography  he  pub- 
lished in  1922.  Like  his  master,  Tolstoy,  Rolland  cannot  abide  arti- 
ficiality and  insincerity.  His  activity  during  the  World  War  was  to 
open  an  agency  in  Switzerland  making  it  possible  for  prisoners  in 
all  camps  to  get  in  touch  with  their  homes  and  relatives.  He  wrote 
essays  and  letters  which  won  him  the  ill  will  of  both  sides,  for  he 
preached  internationalism  and  the  futility  of  war.  All  that  he  then 
wrote  would  win  applause  now,  but  men  are  changeable  spirits  and 
Rolland  preached  his  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  at  an  illogical 
time.  He  did  not  win  literary  recognition  in  France  until  just  before 
the  War  (in  1913)  when  his  novel,  Jean-Christophe,  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy. 

This  novel  first  appeared  in  an  obscure  little  publication  devoted 
to  idealism,  the  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,  which  has  since  risen  to 
fame.  Rolland  did  much  to  make  it.  The  publication  of  the  novel 
was  continuous  in  serial  form  from  1904  to  1912.  The  hero  is  a 
German  musician  who  was  first  created  in  the  image  of  Beethoven 
and  then  acquired  traits  from  Wagner,  Hugo  Wolf,  Handel,  Bach, 
and  Mozart.  It  is  the  genuine  biography  of  a  musician,  who,  alas,  did 
not  exist  save  in  the  brain  of  the  author.  It  does  not  resemble  a 
novel  in  its  form.  Rolland  has  explained  why  he  placed  his  hero 
among  the  Germans — because  the  Germans  are  ideal  musicians, 
because  his  hero  must  observe  France  with  the  eyes  of  a  naive  for- 
eigner, and,  thirdly,  because  the  author  is  an  internationalist.  The 
aspirations,  the  nobility,  the  sufferings,  and  even  the  criticism, 
which  are  expressed  in  this  book  have  made  of  it  a  classic  of  all 
times.  The  reading  of  it  must  bring  out  the  writer's  ideals,  which 
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he  says  he  has  never  been  tempted  to  modify  throughout  his  career: 
honesty  in  art,  confidence  and  heroism  in  the  facing  of  life,  happi- 
ness through  suffering,  and  justice  and  sympathy  towards  all 
mankind. 

Rolland's  latest  literary  contribution  is  a  novel  similar  to  J  ean- 
Christophe ,  outlining  the  heroic  career  of  a  woman,  Annette  Riviere. 
This  novel,  The  Soul  Enchanted,  is  not  yet  complete,  but  three  vol- 
umes have  appeared:  Annette  and  Sylvie,  Summer,  and  Mother  and 
Son.  Annette  is  in  contrast  to  her  sister  Sylvie.  Annette  is  highly 
individual  and  idealistic;  she  is  tortured  in  her  search  for  the  ideal 
of  life  and  is  unyielding  in  the  face  of  misfortune.  Sylvie  knows  no 
such  torments ;  she  is  of  more  stolid  clay.  The  heritage  of  these  two 
sisters  is  a  study  in  itself.  Their  father  was  an  architect,  an  emo- 
tional artist ;  their  mother  is  a  strict  Protestant.  Some  think  that 
Rolland  will  equal  his  J  ean-Christophe  in  this  novel  of  similar 
pretentions ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  this.  For  an  American,  at 
least,  this  new  book  has  not  the  same  nobility  of  theme.  We  are  more 
inclined  to  intolerance  when  a  woman  finds  herself  disposed  to 
violate  the  social  graces,  no  matter  how  noble  her  aspirations. 

Novels  by  Romain  Rolland  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  J  ean-Christophe. 

2.  J  ean-Christophe  in  Paris. 

3.  The  End  of  the  Journey. 

or 

1.  Annette  and  Sylvie. 

2.  Summer. 

3.  Mother  and  Son. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

MARCEL  PROUST,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  DECADENTS, 
THE  PSYCHOLOGIST  OF  SUBCONSCIOUS  SELF 

Critics  are  disposed  to  quarrel  as  to  whether  Proust  (1871- 
1922)  is  the  end  of  a  school  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  Doubt- 
less he  has  much  of  both.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he,  with 
Rolland  and  Andre  Gide  form  the  three  greatest  geniuses  in  literary- 
France  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  review- 
ers and  readers  in  this  program  will  not  enjoy  his  work;  we  Ameri- 
cans are  worshippers  of  that  which  is  normal,  and  Marcel  Proust 
and  his  career  are  far  from  normal. 

Proust  was  the  son  of  a  successful  physician  and  of  a  Jewish 
mother.  His  patience  before  suffering  is  often  cited  as  a  Jewish 
trait.  From  childhood  he  was  afflicted  with  a  most  terrifying  form 
of  asthma.  He  was  suffocated  by  the  odor  of  trees,  of  ordinary 
flowers,  and  often  by  any  open  air.  He  found  some  relief  by  the 
sea,  and  his  breathing  was  much  more  normal  at  night.  He  saw  very 
little  of  his  father,  but  his  devotion  for  his  mother  was  intense. 
During  his  early  manhood  he  frequented  the  gay  salons  and  con- 
sorted with  people  of  fashion  and  of  the  immoral  class,  who  met  at 
hours  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  breathe,  that  is,  at  night. 
Proust  seldom  rose  till  afternoon.  When  his  mother  died  in  1905  he 
withdrew  into  apartments  on  the  Boulevard  Haussman  in  Paris  and 
there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  cork-lined  chambers,  attended 
by  a  faithful  maid  and  her  family.  His  solitude  began  to  tell  on 
him.  He  became  still  chillier  and  dragged  on  his  existence,  never 
opening  a  window  because  of  the  odors  from  the  street,  working 
ceaselessly  at  his  masterpiece  which,  when  complete,  was  to  run 
to  twenty  volumes,  the  now  famous  In  the  Search  of  Time  Lost.  His 
friends  came  to  see  him  frequently  and  described  to  him  the  life  of 
the  current  salons  and  what  was  happening  on  the  boulevards. 
These  conversations  furnished  much  material  for  his  writing.  On 
certain  occasions  he  would  attend  some  function  with  them,  for 
which  he  usually  paid  by  staying  three  weeks  in  bed.  His  friends 
seldom  took  him  seriously.  They  began  to  suspect  that  much  of  his 
illness  was  feigned;  many  of  them  were  completely  shocked  when 
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death  came  to  him  on  November  18,  1922.  Proust  was  not  surprised; 
he  had  been  expecting  death  for  over  twenty  years  and  he  had 
worked  feverishly  in  the  hope  that  his  great  work,  which  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  years,  would  be  complete  before  he  had  to  go. 
There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  told  about  him  during  the  war.  In 
spite  of  his  impossible  health,  he  was  sent  a  mobilization  notice  like 
everyone  else,  telling  him  to  report  for  examination  at  3 :00  a.m.  ! 
The  invalid  was  delighted;  with  life  as  precarious  as  it  was  for  him 
a  stay  in  the  trenches  would  have  been  a  lark,  and  then  3  :00  a.  m. 
was  when  he  felt  most  fit  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  the  medicos 
(whom,  in  spite  of  his  father,  he  cordially  detested).  It  was  with 
great  trepidation  that  he  hastened  to  the  examination  center  in  his 
closed  carriage,  but  he  found  it  shut  and  deserted.  The  summons 
had  been  a  careless  error;  3:00  p.  m.  was  intended! 

Proust  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Bergson,  the  French  philoso- 
pher. Bergson  has  taught  the  doctrine  of  intuition  beside  perception 
and  of  physical  existence  as  being  just  duration.  This  doctrine  is 
too  complicated  for  explanation  here,  but  it  is  responsible  for  much 
that  is  in  In  the  Search  of  Time  Lost.  Proust,  the  invalid,  analyses 
with  minute  detail  the  impulses,  the  repressed  emotion,  the  inner- 
most life  of  his  characters,  particularly  of  the  pervert  and  esthete, 
M.  de  Charlus,  who  is  supposedly  no  other  than  the  same  M.  de 
Montesquiou  portrayed  by  Huysmans.  Proust  is  also  a  relativist, 
the  opposite  of  skeptic.  He  believed  that  everything  is  true  for  us 
all,  but  that  the  truth  differs  for  each  one.  Everyone  has  his  own 
particular  truth.  There  is  no  need  for  conversions,  quarrelings.  All 
is  relative  to  person  and  circumstances  in  this  world.  Proust  does 
not  mention  God;  he  was  neither  for  nor  against  Him.  Nor  does 
he  bother  about  morality;  that,  too,  has  only  relative  existence  for 
some  people.  The  Princess  Bibesco  has  written  a  book,  To  the  Ball 
with  Marcel  Proust,  in  which  she  seeks  to  show  that  Proust  had 
living  characters  in  mind  for  each  personage  in  his  story.  This  is 
to  be  denied  with  the  possible  exception  of  de  Montesquiou  as  M.  de 
Charlus.  When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  his  vast  work  can  be 
called  an  "artistic  vocation."  It  is  the  discovery  that  art  is  not  an 
invention  but  an  exploration.  To  quote  from  Proust  himself:  "A 
work  which  is  based  on  theories  is  like  a  piece  of  merchandise 
bearing  its  price  tag."  Marcel  Proust  has  not  sought  to  prove  any- 
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thing;  he  was  just  interested  in  society  and  in  the  subconscious  self. 
He  has  sought  to  catch  into  artistic  form  life  as  it  was  slipping  past. 
The  author  began  this  crowning  work  of  his  life  in  1906  and 
published  at  his  own  expense  the  first  installment,  S warm's  Way,  in 
1913.  The  remaining  volumes  appeared  after  the  war,  continuing 
after  his  death  until  1925.  The  volume  published  in  1922,  entitled 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  will  arouse  some  criticism  in  our  American 
readers,  but  the  subject  as  a  study  was  such  an  obsession  with 
Proust  that  we  must  mention  it  in  passing.  Proust  believed  that 
perversion  was  a  disease,  and  his  own  sickened  mind  was  fascinated 
by  penetrating  into  the  emotions  back  of  this  abnormality.  He 
nearly  called  his  complete  work  by  this  title ;  if  he  had  done  so,  it 
would  have  been  unfortunate  indeed. 

Novel  by  Marcel  Proust  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 
1.    Swarm's  Way. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  PATRIOTISM,  RELIGIOUS  THEME, 
AND  THE  FAMILY:  ANDRE  GIDE 

Rolland,  Barres,  Maurras  (disciple  of  Anatole  France),  and 
others  have  all  made  themselves  felt  among  the  present  generation 
of  novelists,  but  the  real  master  of  today,  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
contemporary  French  novel,  is  Andre  Gide  (1869 — ).  Born  of  a 
Protestant  family,  this  writer  has  mingled  his  Calvinist  doctrine  so 
much  with  the  philosophy  of  the  German,  Nietsche,  and  with  the 
Russian,  Dostoievsky,  that  we  have  difficulty  in  ascertaining  just 
what  he  does  think  and  believe.  He  is  very  retiring — a  sort  of  man 
of  mystery.  He  will  often  issue  his  works  unsigned  and  in  limited 
editions,  though  he  is  well  aware  of  his  popularity  and  influence 
among  the  younger  generation.  He  is  the  founder  and  force  behind 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise.  He  created  quite  a  furor  recently 
when  he  offered  for  sale  a  portion  of  his  library,  the  works  of 
authors  with  whom  he  was  no  longer  in  sympathy.  His  excuse  was 
that  he  had  no  sense  of  property,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  possess 
anything  that  was  not  constantly  necessary  and  in  use. 

Gide  began  his  literary  career  in  1891,  but  until  The  Counter- 
feiters (1927)  he  did  not  use  the  term  novel  for  his  work.  Strait  is 
the  Gate  (1909)  he  refers  to  as  a  tale;  Lafcadio's  Adventures  (or 
The  Vatican  Swindle),  published  in  1914,  is  a  sortie,  a  humorous 
frolic  or  phantasy.  Gide  is  seeking  the  "pure  novel"  which  will  con- 
tain nothing  extraneous  or  unnecessary.  This  he  believes  he  has 
found  by  omitting  or  minimizing  all  plot  and  descriptions.  His  in- 
fluence consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  intellect  from  all  scruples 
and  restrictions.  Nietsche  taught  that  there  is  no  truth,  no  morality, 
except  that  which  each  person  manufactures  for  himself.  Beginning 
and  end  are  only  relative,  says  Gide.  There  are  many  impulses  we 
have  that  are  not  logical  and  for  which  we  should  not  try  to 
account.  Let  us  be  free  from  logic,  from  all  bonds  and  fetters;  let 
us  be  natural,  and  lead  our  lives  free  from  tradition.  Here  comes 
the  contradiction,  for  there  is  another  side  to  Andre  Gide.  He  teaches 
also  that  beauty  and  that  which  is  worth  while  come  from  risk.  One 
must  risk  his  soul  before  he  can  be  a  saint;  we  gain  only  by  losing. 
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Critics  sometimes  call  him  the  novelist  of  desire,  since  all  his  char- 
acters desire  without  attainment.  He  himself  has  said,  "The  most 
beautiful  experience  that  I  have  known  on  earth  is  my  hunger."  At 
times  he  teaches  great  self-denial  in  the  search  for  this  unattainable 
desire.  In  the  first  book  on  our  list  there  is  the  struggle  of  a  soul 
in  love  with  celestial  glory  who  refuses  earthly  love.  There  are  times 
when  Gide  seems  haunted  by  the  dream  of  God,  and  there  are  others 
when  he  gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  complete  atheist.  By  the 
very  destruction  of  individuality,  as  we  have  sketched  above,  he 
believes  that  we  shall  gain  individualism.  It  is  disconcerting  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  Gide's  doctrine,  and  eventually  it  results  in 
this:  if  you  like  him,  you  find  in  his  works  everything  that  is 
admirable ;  if  you  do  not  care  for  him,  he  is  abominable. 

The  modern  young  Frenchman  would  laugh  at  our  feeble  Amer- 
ican attempt  to  evaluate  this  great  writer.  He  is  enthusiastic  about 
him  because  Gide  encourages  the  exploration  of  a  new  world — the 
world  of  our  desires  without  any  restraint  from  old-fashioned  logic 
and  morality.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  absolutely  foreign  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  we  govern  ourselves  completely  by  preconceived 
codes  and  ideas  of  sportsmanship.  The  Frenchman,  essentially 
guided  by  reason,  has  only  to  be  persuaded  that  such  a  doctrine  as 
Gide's  is  reasonable  and  he  is  ready  to  cut  loose  from  his  old 
anchorage.  We  Americans  are  the  descendants  of  hardy  settlers  and 
adventurous  individuals  who  followed  the  call  of  "Young  man  go 
West"  several  generations  ago.  Gide  is  issuing  that  same  call  to  the 
Frenchman's  way  of  thinking.  Our  forefathers  could  pack  a  gun 
and  a  knapsack  and  wander  through  an  unknown  land  while  pre- 
serving their  self-respect  but,  being  Anglo-Saxons,  they  could  never 
have  ventured  into  a  moral  unknown  and  have  been  proud  of  it. 
That  is  why  most  of  the  readers  of  this  program  will  not  appreciate 
Andre  Gide ;  it  is  also  why  certain  young  men  of  letters,  born  among 
us  but  finding  the  country  intolerable,  have  gone  abroad  to  live. 

In  Lafcadio's  Adventures  the  point  to  be  remarked  is  the  killing 
of  Amedee  by  Lafcadio.  Note  that  it  is  absolutely  without  motive 
and  therefore  the  more  baffling  in  its  effects.  In  The  Counterfeiters 
the  complete  absence  of  all  excuse  for  morality  is  the  dominant 
trait.  In  Strait  is  the  Gate  we  have  the  girl  Alissa  Bucolin  delib- 
erately renouncing  present  happiness  in  the  search  of  vague  desire. 
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In  spite  of  his  giving  outlet  to  the  individual,  Gide  is  a  classic 
in  his  use  of  the  French  language.  His  style  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  Anatole  France.  He  may  be  placed  with  Proust 
and  Rolland  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. As  I  think  of  him,  though,  I  must  recall  the  ideas  of  Nietsche 
on  the  man  of  letters.  This  is  most  appropriate  because  Gide,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Nietsche,  must  have  had  it  in  mind.  The  literary  artist  is  a 
sick  man,  who  is  possessed  of  excessive  sensibility  and  a  mania  for 
recording  it.  Certainly  not  all  writers  are  such,  from  our  point  of 
view,  but  Gide  might  possibly  answer  this  description. 

Novels  by  Andre  Gide  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Strait  is  the  Gate. 

2.  Lafcadio's  Adventures. 

3.  The  Counterfeiters. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE  WAR  AND  TRANSITION 

The  war  was  a  horrible  period  of  disillusionment  for  the  French. 
Present  as  it  was  in  their  own  land,  they  soon  felt  the  sting  and 
grief  more  than  the  exultation.  Most  of  the  men  of  letters  were 
either  at  the  front  or  engaged  in  patriotic  work ;  even  the  ardent 
pacifists  among  them,  such  as  Rolland  and — (shall  we  say — Anatole 
France,  knew  that  with  the  horror  once  started  there  could  be  no 
lagging  back.  Every  one  must  take  a  hand  and  bring  out  whole 
what  they  could.  Such  writers  of  distinction  as  Paul  Acker,  Charles 
Peguy,  Paul  Drout,  etc.,  never  returned.  Those  who  knew  best  the 
life  in  the  trenches  were  often  unable  to  find  the  time  to  tell  of  it, 
and  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  wrote  did  not  know  whereof 
they  spoke. 

There  are  three  war  books  that  most  deserve  mention:  Under 
Fire  (1916)  by  Henri  Barbusse,  The  Life  of  the  Martyrs  (1916)  by 
G.  Duhamel,  and  Wooden  Crosses  (1919)  by  D.  Dorgeles.  Henry 
Bordeaux  wrote  six  war  books,  including  a  life  of  the  heroic  aviator, 
Guynemer  (1918).  We  have  chosen  Barbusse  as  representative  of 
the  period  because  his  work  alone  seems  to  be  available  in  transla- 
tion. If  Wooden  Crosses  ever  becomes  available,  the  readers  will  do 
well  to  include  it  in  this  program,  as  it  is  probably  the  most  finished 
production  of  this  period.  Although  narrating  conditions  with  fidel- 
ity, Dorgeles  does  not  omit  the  touches  of  heroism  and  deeds  of 
glory  which  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  combatants.  Barbusse  has 
written  a  faithful  picture  of  the  sordidness,  the  monotony,  and  filth 
of  the  trenches  with  no  relief.  Although  his  graphic  portrayals  are 
fascinating,  one  cannot  leave  off  hoping  that  the  typical  squad 
whose  fortunes  are  told  is  not  a  typical  one  after  all.  Surely  one  of 
those  poilus  could  have  had  a  few  illusions  and  dreams  of  heroism. 
How  could  France  have  held  back  the  opposing  numbers  if  her 
private  soldiers  had  thought  of  nothing  but  food  and  escaping  work? 
The  story  is  none  the  less  powerful. 

Barbusse  (1874 — )  began  his  literary  career  with  a  volume  of 
verse,  The  Weeping  Women  (1896).  A  novel  written  before  the 
Avar,  entitled  Hell,  is  a  characteristic  imitation   of  Zola.   Barbusse 
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is  a  journalist  and  for  some  years  now  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
L'Humanite,  the  French  socialist  journal.  He  is  leaning  towards 
the  extreme  life  and  his  latest  productions  have  not  met  with  the 
same  success  as  Under  Fire.  The  novel,  Chains,  in  two  volumes  will 
give  some  picture  of  this  latter  phase  in  which  he  undertakes  a 
study  of  humanity.  What  a  shame  that  man  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
keep  the  middle  road !  In  our  restlessness  we  must  move  on  to  that 
which  seems  new  and  convert  the  world  in  our  path. 

Pierre  Benoit  began  as  a  poet  with  Diadumene  (1911)  but  he 
soon  found  he  would  make  more  success  with  adventure  stories, 
though  he  attempted  poetry  once  again  in  1920,  publishing  The 
Suppliants.  After  the  war  the  public  was  disillusioned  and  wanted 
to  think  of  something  else.  Benoit's  Koenigsmark  (1918)  and  the 
Atlantide  (1919)  furnished  them  with  just  what  they  needed.  The 
second  of  these  resembles  very  closely  Rider  Haggard's  She,  and  it 
is  still  a  question  whether  the  similarity  is  coincidence  (which  is 
very  possible)  or  whether  there  was  some  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
Benoit.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  feminine  Bluebeard,  divinely  beautiful 
but  merciless,  who  lives  in  the  lost  region  of  Atlantis  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sahara  Desert.  With  The  Salt  Lake  (1921)  Benoit  shifts  his 
scenery  to  America  and  dwells  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  Mormon 
sect  in  Utah  during  their  early  existence.  Jacob's  Well  (1924)  has 
a  little  less  of  the  adventure  tale  and  more  of  a  thesis — the  call  of 
Palestine  and  racial  brotherhood  among  the  Jews.  The  French  have 
all  read  Benoit  and  praised  the  entertainment  of  some  of  his  stories 
(they  do  not  like  The  Salt  Lake),  but  they  are  certain  he  is  not 
good  literature.  Like  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Jules  Verne,  Benoit 
will  continue  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  but  he  will  not  be  admitted 
among  those  who  have  written  boring  but  pretentious  works — unless 
he  is  able  "to  crash  into"  better  literature,  as  he  begins  to  do 
in  Mele  de  la  Ferte  (1923).  Such  is  doubtless  his  desire;  but  it 
must  be  more  successful  than  his  poems.  It  is  something  none  the 
less  to  have  amused  wartime  France  as  she  emerged  from  her 
suffering. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Under  Fire,  by  Barbusse. 

2.  Chains,  by  Barbusse. 

3.  Jacob's  Well,  by  Benoit. 


CHAPTER  XI 

LOUIS  HEMON,  EMILE  HENRIOT,  AND 
ANDRE  CHAMSON 

Louis  Hemon  (1880-1913)  belongs  before  the  war,  but  his 
great  novel,  Maria  Chapdelaine,  met  with  little  notice  when  it  was 
first  issued  in  the  Paris  Temps  in  1913.  It  came  into  proper  recogni- 
tion in  1921  through  the  collection  known  as  "Cahiers  Verts."  The 
author  was  born  in  Brest,  a  little  town  in  Brittany  which  is  the 
French  Annapolis.  This  is  significant  because  the  Bretons  are 
especially  conscious  of  race  and  apt  to  be  devout.  Hemon  was  both 
of  these  things  and  when  he  came  to  French  Canada  in  1911  he 
noted  similar  tendencies  in  the  French  Canadians;  he  felt  a  sym- 
pathy with  them  at  once.  The  setting  for  his  novel  is  in  Peribonka, 
a  village  in  the  Lake  Saint  John  region  of  Quebec  Province,  Avhich 
is  the  northernmost  and  most  inland  settlement  of  the  Province. 
The  characters,  M.  and  Mme  Chapdelaine,  are  the  M.  and  Mme 
Bedard  with  whom  he  stayed  himself  in  Peribonka.  After  sending 
his  novel  to  France  to  be  published,  Hemon  started  west  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  with  a  friend.  As  they  passed  through  Chapleau  they  were 
struck  by  an  express  train  and  both  were  killed. 

This  novel  is  strictly  regionalistic  in  its  intent.  It  is  not  written 
just  to  present  the  love  theme  of  Maria;  it  is  intended  to  assure 
France  that  French  Canada,  all  these  years,  has  remained  French 
in  her  tradition  and  her  loyalty.  When  this  portion  of  the  New 
World  was  settled  three  hundred  years  ago  the  French  government 
transported  whole  villages  to  the  colony.  This  was  because  a 
Frenchman  can  never  cut  loose  his  family  ties  without  mental  suffer- 
ing and  a  desire  to  return.  The  family  is  very  strong  in  France. 
These  whole  villages,  once  transported,  have  remained  conservative 
and  kept  their  old  tradition  and  organization.  It  is  only  when  forced 
to  live  among  strangers  that  an  immigrant  modifies  his  racial  and 
national  habits.  In  only  one  way  are  the  French  Canadians  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  French  of  France;  they  are  profoundly 
Catholic  to  the  last  man  and  woman.  The  Frenchman  of  Europe  is 
perhaps  more  religious  than  we  give  him  credit  for,  but  the  French 
Canadian  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  It  is  this  absolute  devotion 
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to  the  Church  and  his  tradition  of  seeking  in  it  all  that  is  worth 
while  and  recreational  that  has  made  the  French  Canadian  such  a 
good  frontiersman.  He  will  take  his  family  and  move  out  into  the 
howling  wilderness,  provided  his  church  goes  too  and  gives  him 
mental  and  spiritual  consolation.  The  French  Canadian  is  conscious 
of  this.  In  fact,  these  remarks  of  mine  are  reminiscent  of  an  edi- 
torial in  Le  Nouvel  Ontario  of  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario,  in  which 
the  editor  of  the  only  newspaper  in  this  little  frontier  community 
pointed  out  why  the  French  Canadian  is  more  successful  as  a 
frontiersman  than  the  English  Canadian  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
This  rugged  spirit  and  this  devotion  to  tradition  have  been  caught 
most  happily  in  the  pages  of  Louis  Hemon.  Since  his  death,  and 
that  means  since  the  war,  some  unpublished  works  left  by  him  have 
been  issued:  Colin  Maillard  (1924)  and  Battling  Malone,  pugiliste 
(1923) — also  some  short  stories  in  La  belle  que  voila  (1923). 
Hemon  may  be  characterized  as  a  follower  of  Pierre  Loti  in  that 
he  is  a  regionalist,  presenting  the  picture  of  a  distant  land  for  home 
consumption. 

Emile  Henriot  (1869 — )  began  with  poetry  in  1906.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  men  of  letters  in  all  countries,  he  soon  embraced  a 
journalistic  career  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Temps  in  Paris.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  the  tradition  and  the  masters  whom  he  has  fol- 
lowed, but  if  we  should  say  that  he  continues  the  psychological, 
realistic  novel  of  Stendahl  we  should  not  be  far  wrong.  His  critical 
work,  entitled  What  are  the  Young  Men  Thinking  of  (A  quoi  revent 
les  jeunes  gens),  published  in  1912  is  of  great  interest.  The  best 
of  his  novels  is  Aricie  Brun  or  Middle-Class  Virtues  (1924).  It  is  a 
portrait  of  a  family  and  of  family  life  through  four  generations  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  might  be  called  a  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  setting  is  in  Bordeaux,  France.  Like  his  mas- 
ter, Stendahl,  Henriot  had  considerable  admiration  for  the  eight- 
eenth century  because  of  its  taste  and  lively  style.  Henriot  is  a 
great  believer  in  culture ;  he  says  it  is  the  only  aristocracy  that  still 
remains  with  us.  He  prefers  those  writers  who  present  life  most 
faithfully,  without  any  prejudices  and  theses  to  start  with.  Those 
who  are  transitional  writers,  who  come  between  two  epochs  of 
influence,  are  often  best  because  of  their  double  point  of  view. 
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You  will  like  the  folk-novels  of  Andre  Chamson.  He  is  a  young 
man  whose  first  book  appeared  at  his  own  expense  in  1924.  He  is 
passionately  devoted  to  the  peasantry  and  the  rural  life  of  his  native 
region,  that  mountainous  district  in  central  France  known  as  the 
Cevennes.  He  and  the  people  he  portrays  are  Huguenot  Protestants ; 
he  has  no  social  thesis  to  put  over  other  than  the  well-being  of  the 
people;  the  result  is  an  effect  not  unlike  that  achieved  by  Thomas 
Hardy  in  his  Wessex  novels.  Chamson's  three  peasant  novels  that 
have  appeared  so  far  are  Roux  the  Bandit  (1926),  the  story  of  a 
conscientious  objector  in  the  Great  War;  The  Road  (1927):  The 
Crime  of  the  Just  (1928).  The  second  novel  deals  with  that  difficult 
question  of  horizon.  What  shall  our  horizon  be — the  soil  and  mode 
of  living  of  our  fathers,  or  some  distant  Utopian  career  that  we  do 
not  understand  and  that  beckons  to  us  with  shadowy  finger? 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Maria  Chapdelaine,  by  Hemon. 

2.  Aricie  Brun,  by  Henriot. 

3.  The  Road,  by  Chamson. 

4.  Roux  the  Bandit,  by  Chamson. 


CHAPTER   XII 


MAURIAC  AND  MAUROIS 

Perhaps  the  only  things  which  these  two  men  have  in  common 
are  that  they  were  both  born  in  1885  and  that  their  names  have 
some  similarity  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  ear  unaccustomed  to  French 
names.  We  shall  treat  them  together  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Francois  Mauriac,  although  a  Catholic  writer,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  admirer  of  Proust  and  perhaps  as  owing  something  to 
Gide  (if  it  be  only  reaction  against  him).  He  does  not  care  for 
Stendahl,  nor  is  he  fond  of  travel.  He  is  much  attached  to  rural 
France  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  peasant,  particularly  of  his  ancestral 
province  of  Beam  in  southwest  France.  In  his  novels  there  is  often 
a  contrasting  of  life  in  the  provinces  and  life  in  Paris.  He  has  been 
called  the  last  of  the  pagans  in  spite  of  his  Catholicism.  This  is 
because  he  instills  into  his  characters  a  type  of  nature  worship, 
or  pantheism,  of  seeing  the  Divine  everywhere — in  woods  and 
fields.  This  paganism  is  sufficiently  conscious  for  him  to  use  the 
names  of  pagan  field  divinities,  such  as  Pan  and  Cybele.  His  novels 
contain,  however,  both  body  and  soul.  The  basis  of  every  novel,  he 
says,  must  be  human  conflict,  but  then  there  is  always  a  problem  of 
faith  or  religious  psychology.  Since  1923  he  has  been  putting  less 
religion  into  his  personages  themselves ;  it  is  by  the  absence  of  it 
that  he  wishes  to  show  they  are  sick,  needing  the  grace  of  God.  It 
is  with  internal  religion,  religion  inside  the  heart,  that  Mauriac  is 
most  concerned.  He  will  satirize  priests  like  other  men  and  the 
foibles  of  religious  training,  but  the  power  of  God's  grace  within 
us  is  a  reality.  The  subjects  of  his  plots  are  hardly  what  one  should 
expect  in  a  Catholic  writer — for  instance,  illicit  love,  which  is  such 
a  vital  problem  that  Mauriac  considers  it  the  problem.  Such  gross 
themes  are  not  counter  to  Christianity,  says  Mauriac.  We  must 
present  the  truth  about  everything.  Christianity  is  the  truth  and 
consequently  can  interest  itself  in  any  true  problem. 

Mauriac  began  in  1909  with  a  volume  of  verse  which  he  has 
subsequently  re-edited,  expressing  for  it  some  distaste.  He  published 
another  volume  of  verse  and  two  novels  before  the  war.  In  1920 
there  was  issued  his  volume  of  essays  on  religious  psychology.  The 
Kiss  of  the  Leper  (1922)  has  won  considerable  fame. 
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Genetrix  (1923),  portraying  an  all-devouring  passion  of  mother 
love  from  its  unpleasant  standpoint,  has  often  been  considered  his 
best  work.  The  novel  to  be  read  on  the  present  occasion  is  Therese 
(1927),  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  lacking  grace  in  her  soul, 
attempts  to  poison  her  husband,  is  forced  to  continue  with  him  yet 
a  while  for  appearance's  sake,  and  finally  goes  to  Paris  to  lead  her 
own  life.  The  author  shows  with  skill  how  her  spirit  gradually  loses 
all  tolerance  of  religious  life.  His  latest  work  is  Destinies  (1928). 

Andre  Maurois,  whose  real  name  is  Emile  Herzog,  was  brought 
up  in  the  Norman  town  of  Rouen.  A  part  of  his  education  took 
place  in  England  and  during  the  war  he  was  an  English  interpreter 
in  the  French  Army.  His  sympathy  for  England  and  English  char- 
acters gives  his  work  a  color  which  is  hard  to  analyze  in  a  pro- 
gram upon  the  French  novel.  His  first  work  is  a  humorous,  and 
yet  not  unsympathetic,  study  of  English  character  in  The  Silences 
of  Colonel  Bramble  (1918).  This  has  been  translated  into  English 
but  is  now  difficult  to  obtain.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  copy,  we  trust  they  will  use  it  in  this  program. 
Bernard  Quesnaye  dates  from  1926  and  The  Atmosphere  of  Love 
(Climates)  is  the  latest  (1928).  English  readers  will  think  of 
Maurois  chiefly  because  of  his  biographies  of  Shelley  (1923),  Dis- 
raeli (1927),  Byron  (1929),  and  his  sketches  of  Dickens  (1927). 
He  is  first  and  last  a  great  biographer.  As  one  should  expect  from 
this,  his  novels  are  psychological  studies;  in  the  case  of  The 
Atmosphere  of  Love,  it  is  jealousy  that  bears  analysis.  Maurois  is 
a  Frenchman,  so  he  wishes  primarily  to  write  for  the  French  public 
and  conform  to  the  tastes  of  the  prevailing  school.  But  how  we 
English  readers  wish  he  would  abandon  this  desire  and  be  another 
Dickens — a  French  Dickens  !  Dickens  himself  was  filled  with  prop- 
aganda in  his  later  books,  but  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have 
some  one  continue  to  write  in  the  vein  of  Pickxcich  Papers,  of  The 
Silences  of  Colonel  Bramble. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Therese,  by  Mauriac. 

2.  Bernard  Quesnaye,  by  Maurois. 

3.  The  Atmosphere  of  Love,  by  Maurois. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  FEMININE  NOVELISTS 

The  women  writers  of  France  have  almost  always  chosen  the 
novel  as  their  vehicle,  though  some,  to  mention  only  the  Princess 
Anna-Elizabeth  de  Brancovan  (Countess  de  Noailles),  b.  1876, 
have  also  won  great  distinction  in  lyric  poetry.  We  men  are  sur- 
prised that  they  have  not  chosen  more  frequently  the  child  as  a 
theme  for  presentation.  There  has  been  much  literature  about  juve- 
niles in  France,  but,  alas,  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  the  work  of 
men.  When  we  have  the  solution  to  this  we  shall  probably  find  it 
answers  also  why  so  few  women  doctors  choose  to  be  child  special- 
ists. Is  it  because  the  woman  of  science  and  letters  is  emancipated 
and  does  not  have  the  normal  feelings  of  a  woman  in  maternal 
love  ?  I  doubt  if  so  sweeping  a  statement  would  apply  to  many 
cases.  Is  it  not  perhaps  that  the  woman,  being  the  mother,  is  the 
more  responsible  parent?  She  is  too  much  the  parent  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  child  in  its  naughtiness,  its  whimsicality,  and  its  ob- 
sessions !  Man,  who  is  often  an  overgrown  child  and  spoiled  himself, 
is  able  to  project  his  adult  personality  in  more  irresponsible  fash- 
ion. Let  us  leave  these  generalities ;  for  if  we  except  amusement, 
they  do  not  offer  much. 

The  majority  of  the  women  novelists  of  France  have  confined 
themselves  to  narratives  of  an  emotional  nature — in  the  style  of 
confessions — telling  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  man  and 
woman.  In  these  works  the  man  is  usually  very  unconvincingly 
drawn.  There  is  another  group  of  women  who  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  economic  status  and  intellectual  freedom 
for  women.  This  class  may  be  dated  from  Mile  Eugenie  Guerin 
(1805-1848).  Colette  Willy,  the  greatest  of  those  who  rose  to 
prominence  around  1900,  has  also  written  animal  stories. 

Among  the  nineteenth  century  writers  let  us  mention  Gyp 
(1850 — );  the  Countess  of  Martel  (de  Janville),  who  has  written 
so  charmingly  of  Paris;  George  de  Peyrebrune  (1847-1918,  Mme 
Judicis  de  Mirandole)  ;and  Rachilde  (1862 — ,  Mme  Alfred  Valette). 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  women,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others, 
preferred  to  use  masculine  pen  names.  Perhaps  this  was  to  insure 
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an  unprejudiced  hearing  from  the  public.  With  the  next  generation, 
those  who  rose  to  fame  between  1895  and  1910,  we  must  include 
Pierre  de  Coulevain  (d.  1913,  Mile  Favre  de  Coulevain),  Claude 
Ferval  (b.  1858,  the  Baroness  Aimery  de  Pierrebourg),  Colette 
Yver  (b.  1874,  Mme  Huzard),  and  Gerard  d'Houville  (b.  1875, 
Mme  Henri  de  Regnier).  Chief  among  these  last  are  Colette  Willy 
(1873 — ),  Marcelle  Tinayre  (1872 — ),  and  the  distinguished  poet- 
ess, the  Countess  de  Noailles.  Among  the  generation  since  the  war 
we  shall  mention  Suzanne  Normande,  Camille  May  ran,  Jane  Ramels 
Cals,  Germaine  Blondin,  Marie  Gasquet,  Marcelle  Vioux,  and  others. 
We  must  not  forget  Marie  Lefranc,  the  young  teacher  in  a  Cana- 
dian school  who  won  the  recent  prize  with  her  first  novel,  Great 
Louis,  the  Innocent.  It  is  often  most  difficult  to  secure  biographical 
data  on  women  authors,  particularly  those  of  a  younger  generation ! 

Colette  Willy,  born  Sidonie  Gabrielle  Colette,  is  admittedly  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  all.  This  does  not  allow  for  personal 
prejudice;  but  she  won  the  closest  number  of  votes  to  the  Countess 
of  Noailles  when  a  vote  was  taken  in  1924  for  the  Princess  of 
Letters.  The  vote  was  organized  by  the  women's  journal,  Eve. 
Noailles  received  2,397  votes  and  Colette  2,363.  Colette  has  used 
no  form  save  the  novel  and  memoirs.  She  married  the  novelist 
Willy  (Henri  Gauthier-Villars)  in  1893  and  collaborated  with  him 
for  the  famous  Claudine  series:  Claudine  at  School  (1900),  Claudine 
with  a  Family  (1902),  Claudine  Goes  Away  (1903).  They  were 
divorced  and  she  married  the  journalist,  Henry  de  Jouvenel,  in 
1912.  They,  too,  were  divorced  in  1924.  Colette  had  been  an  actress 
for  a  time,  so  she  has  written  well  on  the  subject  of  the  vaudeville 
stage:  The  Vagabond  (1911),  etc.  In  1922  she  gave  her  childhood 
memories  in  The  House  of  Claudine.  She  has  great  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  a  delightful  understanding  of  the  human  heart. 

Marcelle  Tinayre,  born  Chasteau,  began  her  career  with  The 
House  of  Sin  (1902).  She  is  represented  in  translation  by  only  one 
volume  now  accessible.  It  is  not  a  novel  but  a  vivid  account  of  Mme 
de  Pompadour,  whose  name  will  be  known  to  everyone.  The  topic 
of  Mine  de  Pompadour  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  Mme 
Tinayre.  In  1928  she  made  a  lecture  tour  in  Egypt.  One  of  her 
subjects  was  "Mme  de  Pompadour  and  Louis  XV";  the  other,  "The 
Girls  of  Yesterday  and  the  Girls  of  Today."  She  is  a  great  defender 
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of  the  French  girls  of  the  present  generation.  The  volume  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  formed  one  in  a  series  of  "Famous  Loves"  issued 
by  the  editorial  house  of  Flammarion  in  Paris.  Mme  Tinayre  flatters 
herself  that  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  her  lectures,  she  has  handled 
a  delicate  subject  in  a  way  that  will  shock  no  one.  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  give  our  readers  an  English  version  of  her  great  novel, 
Madeleine  in  the  Mirror. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Cheri,  by  Colette. 

or 

2.  Cats,  Dogs,  and  I,  by  Colette. 

3.  Mme  de  Pompadour,  by  Tinayre. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

FRANCIS  CARGO,  JEAN  COCTEAU,  AND 
MAURICE  BEDEL 

Lack  of  translations  compels  us  to  pass  over  such  young  writers 
of  distinction  as  Jean  Giraudoux  (1882 — )  ;  Paul  Morand  (1888 — )  ; 
and  Pierre  Dumarchais  (1883 — ),  who  goes  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Pierre  MacOrlan.  As  books  are  printed  at  such  a  great  rate, 
it  is  possible  that  tomorrow,  literally  speaking,  we  may  see  this 
deficiency  remedied.  These  men  are  authors  of  works  of  an  inter- 
national type.  They  are  not  regionalists — devoted  to  the  soil  of 
France — nor  is  their  work  essentially  Parisian.  Of  Giraudoux  I 
should  like  to  mention  Suzanne  and  the  Pacific,  and  Siegfried  the 
Limousin  (1926).  Morand's  best  work  lies  in  Open  at  Night  (1922), 
Shut  at  Night  (1923),  and  Letvis  and  Irene  (1924).  For  MacOrlan 
we  might  mention  On  Board  the  Morning  Star  and  The  Interna- 
tional Venus  (1923). 

Francis  Carco  was  born  in  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  in  1886. 
He  wandered  about  a  great  deal,  leading  a  life  of  dissipation,  and 
finally  ended  up  as  a  corporal  in  the  French  Army.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful talker,  although  he  poses  as  a  professional  "tough"  and  cynic. 
He  is  a  Heine,  a  Verlaine,  a  self-styled  seeker  of  literary  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  the  horrible,  if  there  is  any,  the  squalid  in  his 
work  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  As  a  critic  has  said,  his  horrors 
are  the  kind  we  find  in  Eugene  Sue's  best-seller  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  His  novel,  The  Hounded 
Man  (or  Noose  of  Sin),  won  the  French  Academy's  novel  prize  in 
1922.  It  was  after  reading  Andre  Maurois'  biography  of  Shelley, 
Ariel  (1922),  that  Carco  determined  to  do  something  similar.  Of 
course,  he  had  to  choose  a  figure  of  the  past  after  his  own  heart;  so 
he  selected  Francois  Villon  (1431-14-65),  a  tough  like  himself.  The 
result  was  a  very  successful  novel-biography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Carco  will  cease  his  pose  in  the  near  future  and  devote  himself  to 
the  literature  of  which  he  is  capable.  He  began  with  poetry  in  1912; 
his  first  novel  was  Jesus-la-Caille  (1914). 

Jean  Cocteau  (1892 — <),  the  wittiest  man  in  Paris,  also  started 
in  1916  with  poetry  which  he  did  not  publish  in  collection  till  1924. 
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He  is  an  intense  admirer  of  Gide  and  his  work  shows  it.  His  facility 
with  the  pen  is  immense  and  his  reminiscences  are  charming,  but 
he  is  not  happy.  In  1928  he  vowed  that  he  would  write  no  more, 
and  yet  there  appeared  afterwards  his  E -infants  Terribles.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  is  eternally  searching  for  the  new,  for  the  intangible. 
Born  with  every  reason  to  remain  on  the  "Right,"  he  has  shifted 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  "Left,"  with  the  bolsheviks  of  literature. 
Maurice  Bedel  is  a  very  recent  young  celebrity,  who  is  an 
admirable  humorist.  He  has  written  on  Mussolini  and  fascism  and 
several  novels  also.  His  Jerome  (1928)  won  the  Goncourt  prize  and 
also  disturbed  some  honest  Norwegians,  who  protested  that  their 
country  could  not  have  such  morals  as  he  painted  in  the  career  of 
Jerome — the  admirable  French  Don  Juan — in  Norway.  The  critics 
have  replied  with  quotations  from  Ibsen,  who  claimed  that  his 
country  with  all  its  clean  streets  and  stolid  outward  appearance 
was  capable  of  much  irregularity.  We  shall  leave  that  discussion 
to  others.  In  Molinoff  or  The  Count  of  the  Kitchen,  there  is  a  very 
humoious  tale.  This  has  been  called  by  Christopher  Morley  the 
"pure  ether  of  comedy."  Molinoff  is  a  Russian  count  by  birth,  who 
has  been  forced  to  take  up  pastry  cooking  as  a  living.  During  his 
spare  time  he  once  more  becomes  a  count. 

Novels  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  The  Hounded  Man,  by  Carco. 

2.  Thomas  the  Impostor,  by  Cocteau. 

3.  Molinoff,  by  Bedel. 


CHAPTER  XV 


JULIAN  GREEN 


We  close  with  the  youngest  writer  of  them  all,  a  young  man  of 
American  parentage  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1900.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  France,  although  his  parents  wished  him  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  attended  that  uni- 
versity for  two  years  but  was  forced  to  leave  because  of  certain 
irregularities.  His  first  novel  was  Avarice  House  (1921),  then  we 
have  The  Closed  Garden  (1922),  and  lastly  The  Dark  Journey 
(1929).  Green  has  a  realism  that  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dostoi- 
evsky. You  might  almost  call  him  a  naturalist.  His  stories  are  con- 
fined to  narrowed  lives  in  small  communities  and  they  are  not  of 
the  optimistic  sort.  I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  really  care  for 
his  work,  although  they  must  admit  it  is  powerful.  Because  of  his 
American  parentage  and  his  connections  in  this  country,  his  books 
have  become  a  fad  but,  if  they  want  readers,  in  the  end  they  must 
go  to  people  who  have  a  less  subjective  manner  of  looking  at  litera- 
ture than  the  Americans.  When  Le  Leviathan  {The  Dark  Journey) 
first  appeared  a  French  critical  journal  offered  a  signed  photograph 
of  the  author  to  everyone  who  could  guess  correctly  the  reason  for 
the  title. 

Novels  by  Julian  Green  to  be  Read  and  Reviewed 

1.  Avarice  House. 

2.  The  Closed  Garden. 

3.  The  Dark  Journey. 


EPILOGUE 

We  have  covered  considerable  ground  in  this  brief  summary  of 
the  French  novel  from  its  origins  to  the  present  day,  with  accent 
upon  the  contemporary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  will 
acquire  some  interest  in  continuing  their  studies  in  French  litera- 
ture. If  they  wish  to  keep  up  to  date  upon  the  current  publications 
in  France,  they  are  advised  to  consult  yearly  the  admirable  summary 
by  Professor  Albert  Schinz,  which  appears  in  the  New  International 
Year  Boole.  This  will  let  them  know  the  titles  that  have  been  issued 
in  the  preceding  year.  For  information  on  the  translations,  any  good 
bookstore  will  be  of  service,  provided  it  subscribes  to  the  Publishers' 
Annual. 

As  a  general  text  for  the  study  of  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture, we  recommend  the  book  of  that  title  by  Rene  Lalou,  published 
in  English  translation  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Lalou  is  undoubtedly 
an  eminent  critic,  but  his  sympathies  in  literature  are  not  unpreju- 
diced and  the  book  does  not  present  its  material  well.  It  is  inclined 
to  give  the  impressions  of  Lalou,  not  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
contemporaries,  and  it  gives  too  little  personal  information  as  to 
the  writers. 
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Numerals  refers  to  chapters  in  which  the  titles  are  used. 
See  page  53  for  addresses  of  publishers. 

Barbusse,  Henri,  Chains.  International  Publishers.  1925.  2  vols.  $2.00  each. 

(10) 

Under  Fire.  Dutton.  1917.  80  cents.  (10) 

Barker,  E.  Harrison,  France  of  the  French.  Scribner's.  1908  and  1922.  $1.50. 

(Introduction.) 
Bazin,  Rene,  Those  of  His  Own  Household.  Devin-Adair.  1917.  $1.90.   (6) 
Bedel,  Maurice,  Molinoff.  Viking.  1924.  $2.50.  (14) 

Benoit,  Pierre,  Jacob's  Well.  International  Publishers.  1926.  $2.00.  (10) 
Benrubi,    Isaac,    Contemporary    Thought    of   France.    Knopf.    1926.   $2.10. 

(General  reference.) 
Bordeaux,  Henri,  The  Fear  of  Living.  Dutton.  1913.  $2.50.  (6) 

The  Gardens  of  Omar.  Dutton.  1924.  $2.00.   (6) 

Carco,  Francis,  The  Hounded  Man.  Boni.  1924.  $2.00.  (14) 

Cocteau,  Jean,  Thomas  the  Impostor.  Appleton.  1925.  $1.75.  (14) 

Colette,  (Mme  Gabrielle  Claudine  Jouvenel)  Cats,  Dogs,  and  I.  Holt.  1924. 

$1.75.   (13) 

Cheri.  Boni.  1929.  $2.50.  (13) 

France,  Anatole,  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  Dodd.  1890.  $1.75.  (4) 

The  Gods  are  Athirst.  Dodd.  1913.  $1.75.  (4) 

My  Friend's  Book.  Dodd.  1924.  $1.75.  (4) 

Penguin  Island.  Dodd.  1909.  $1.75.  (4) 

Gide,  Andre,  The  Counterfeiters.  Knopf.  1927.  $3.00.  (9) 

Lafcadio's  Adventures.  Knopf.  1925.  $2.50.  (9) 

Strait  is  the  Gate.  Knopf.  1924.  $1.00.  (9) 

Green,  Julian,  Avarice  House.  Harper.  1927.  $2.50.  (15) 

The  Closed  Garden.  Harper.  1929.  $2.50.   (15) 

The  Dark  Journey.  Harper.  1929.  $2.50.  (15) 

Hemon,  Louis,  Maria  Chapdelaine.  Macmillan.  1921.  $2.00.  (11) 

Henriot,  Einile,  Aricie  Brun.  Viking.  1926.  $2.00.  (11) 

Hueffer,  Oliver  Madox,  French  France.  1929.  $3.00.   (Introduction.) 

Hugo,  Victor,  Ninety-Three.  Collins.  No  date.  $1.00.  (2) 

Huysmans,  J.  K.,  En  Route.  Dutton.  1920.  $2.50.  (3) 

Lafayette,    Mme    Marie    Madeleine   de,    The    Princess    of    Cleves.    Dutton. 

1925.  80  cents.  (1) 
Lalou,  Rene,  Contemporary  French  Literature.  Knopf.  1924.  $4.25.  (General 

reference.) 
Le  Sage,  A.  R.,  The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias.  Brentano's.  1922.  $1.25.  (1) 
Loti,  Pierre,  The  Iceland  Fisherman.  Stokes.  1924.  $2.50.   (5) 

A  Tale  of  the  Pyrenees.  Stokes.  1918.  $2.50.  (5) 

Madariaga,  Salvador  de,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards.  Oxford.  1928. 

$3.00.   (Introduction.) 
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Maupassant,  Guy  de,  Pierre  and  Jean.  Brentano's.  1899.  $1.25.  (3) 

Mauriac,  Francois.  Therese.  Liveright.  1928.  $2.50.  (12) 

Maurois,  Andre,  Atmosphere  of  Love.  Appleton.  1929.  $2.50.  (12) 

Bernard  Quesnaye.  Appleton.  1927.  $2.00.  (12) 

Proust,  Marcel,  Swann's  Way.  Modern  Library.  1928.  95  cents.  (8) 
Rolland,  Romain,  Annette  and  Sylvie.  Holt.  1928.  $2.50.  (7) 

Jean-Christophe.  Complete  Edition.  Holt.  1910.  $5.00.  (7) 

Mother  and  Son.  Holt.  $2.50.  1927.  (7) 

Summer.  Holt.  1925.  $2.50.  (7) 

Saint-Pierre,  Jacques   Henri   Bernardin   de,  Paul  and   Virginia.   Altemus. 

No  date.  95  cents.  (1) 
Stendhal,  de  (Marie  Henri  Beyle),  The  Red  and  the  Black.  Dutton.  1916. 

$2.00.   (2) 
Tinayre,  Marcelle,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Putnam's.  1926.  $3.50.  (13) 
Wendell,  Barrett,  France  of  To-day.  Scribner's.  1918.  $2.00.  (Introduction.) 
Zola,  fimile,  The  Dram  Shop.  Boni.  1924.  $2.00.  (2) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Appleton  (D.)  &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.  (12) 
Boni  (A.  and  C),  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (2)   (13)   (14) 
Brentano's,  Publishers,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (1)   (3) 
Collins  (Wm.)  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  at  30th  St.,  New  York 

City.  (2) 
Devin-Adair  Co.,  23  and  25  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City.  (6) 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443-449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (4)  (4)  (4)  (4) 
Dutton  (E.  P.)  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

(1)    (3)    (6)    (10)    (16) 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

(15)    (15)    (15) 
Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

(7)    (7)    (7)    (7)    (12)    (13) 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (10)   (10) 
Knopf  (A.  A.)  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (9)   (9)   (9) 
Liveright  (Horace),  Inc.,  61  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City.  (2)   (12) 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (3) 
Modern  Library,  71  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City.  (8) 

Oxford  University  Press,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.   (Introduction.) 
Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City.  (13) 
Scribner's   (Charles)   Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.   (11)    (11) 

(Intro.)   (Intro.) 
Seltzer  (Thomas),  Inc.,  5  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City.  (14) 
Stokes  (Frederick  A.)  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (5) 
Viking  Press,  12  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  (11)    (14) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  The  French  Novel  in  English 
Translation,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  all  necessary  references  for 
preparing  papers  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation 
charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee. 
Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  for 
any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  members  of  registered  clubs  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 
Postage  will  he  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  regis- 
tered clubs. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year. 

References 

Application  blanks  for  reference  material  will  be  supplied  each 
registered  club.  These  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  secretary 
and  returned  immediately.  They  will  be  used  as  guides  in  sending 
references  to  the  clubs,  and  the  members  of  the  clubs  are  requested 
not  to  write  again  for  their  material  unless  a  change  in  date  is 
made  after  the  applications  are  filed.  These  references  will  be  sent 
three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting  and  may  be  kept  until 
the  meeting  is  over. 

General  Directions  to  All  Borrowers 
All  books  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library 
are  to  be  returned  by  the  date  designated  on  the  cards  that  accom- 
pany the  books.  There  is  often  a  disagreement  in  the  date  indicated 
on  the  pocket  of  the  book  and  the  date  indicated  on  the  accom- 
panying card,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  pocket  date  limits  the 
time  to  two  weeks  and  often  a  longer  period  is  allowed.  The  bor- 
rowers are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped 
and  returned  within  a  specified  time,  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  cents  a 
day  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  The  Early  Novel 

Date 

1.  Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias  of  Santillana 

Led  by 

2.  Mme  de  Lafayette,  The  Princess  of  Cleves 

Led  by 

3.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Paul  and  Virginia 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting :  The  Great  Movements  of  the  Nine-,    enth 
Century 

Date 

1.  Hugo,  Ninety-Tkree 

Led  by 

2.  Stendhal,  The  Red  and  the  Black 

Led  by 

3.  Zola,  The  Dram  Shop 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  The  Passing  to  the  New 

Date 

1.  Maupassant,  Pierre  and  Jean 

Led  by 

2.  Huysmans,  En  Route. 

Led   by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Anatole  France,  the  Skeptic 

Date 

1.  The  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard 

Led   by 

2.  The  Book  of  My  Friend 

Led  by 

3.  Penguin  Island 

Led   by 

4.  The  Gods  are  A  thirst 

Led    by 

Fifth  Meeting:  Pierre  Loti  and  the  Exotic  Theme 

Date 

1.  The  Ireland  Fisherman 

Led   by 

2.  A   Talc  of  the  Pyrenees  or  Ilamuntcho 

Led   bv 
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Sixth  Meeting:  The  Religious  and  Patriotic  Revival:  Bourget, 
Barres,  Bazin,  and  Bordeaux 

Date 

1.  Bazin,  Those  of  His  Own  Household 

Led  by _ 

2.  Bordeaux,  The  Fear  of  Living 

Led  by 

3.  Bordeaux,  The  Gardens  of  Omar 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  A  Longing  for  the  New  in  Art:  Romain 
Rolland 

Date 

1.  Jean-Christophe 

Led  by 

or 

1.  Annette  and  Sylvie 

Led  by 

2.  Summer 

Led  by : 

3.  Mother  and  Son 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Marcel  Proust,  the  Last  of  the  Decadents, 
the  Psychologist  of  Subconscious  Self 

Date 

1.  Swann's  Way 

Led  by 

Ninth  Meeting:  The  Revival  of  Patriotism,  Religious  Theme, 
and  the  Family:  Andre  Gide 

Date 

1.  Strait  is  the  Gate 

Led  by 

2.  Lafcadio's  Adventures 

Led  by 

3.  The  Counterfeiters 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  The  War  and  Transition 

Date 

1.  Barbusse,  Under  Fire 

Led  by 

2.  Barbusse,  Chains 

Led  by 

3.  Benoit,  Jacob's  Well 

Led  by 
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Eleventh  Meeting:  Louis  Hemon,  Smile  Henriot,  and 
Andre  Chamson 

Date _ „ 

1.  Hemon,  Maria  Chapdelaine 

Led  by 

2.  Henriot,  Aricie  Brun 

Led  by 

3.  Chamson,  The  Road 

Led  by 

4.  Chamson,  Roui  the  Bandit 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Mauriac  and  Maurois 

Date 

1.  Mauriac,  Thirese 

Led  by 

2.  Maurois,  Bernard  Quesnaye 

Led  by _ 

3.  Maurois,  The  Atmosphere  of  Love 

Led  by _ 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Feminine  Novelists 

Date 

1.  Colette,  Cheri 

Led  by 

or 

1.  Colette,  Cats,  Dogs,  and  I 

Led  by 

2.  Marcelle  Tinayre,  Mme  de  Pompadour 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Francis  Carco,  Jean  Cocteau,  and 
Maurice  Bedel 

Date 

1.  Carco,  The  Hounded  Man 

Led  by 

2.  Cocteau,  Thomas  the  Impostor 

Led  by 

3.  Bedel,  Mo  lino  f 

Led  by 
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Fifteenth  Meeting:  Julian  Green 

Date 

1.  Avarice  House 

Led  by 

2.  The  Closed  Garden 

Led  by 

3.  The  Dark  Journey 

Led  by 

Registration  Number  and  Name  of  Club  

Chairman  of  Program  Committee  

Address    
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THE  SCHOOL  PLAY 

As  a  boy  in  high  school  I  "hated  literature."  After  being  sub- 
jected to  the  mechanical  analysis  of  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
I  resolved  to  burn  all  my  school  books  of  poetry  and  have  done 
with  the  thing  forever.  Then  something  happened.  By  rare  good 
luck  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  actor,  Salvini  the 
Younger,  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  It  was  another  boy  who  came 
out  of  the  theatre  that  night.  Shakespeare's  poetry  had  become  a 
reality   in   his   life — something   rich,   and   strange,   and   wonderful ! 

Then,  by  good  luck  again,  I  found  in  my  home-town  a  rare 
teacher  of  "elocution" — not  one  of  the  sentimental  "Curfew-shall- 
not-ring-tonight"  kind,  but  one  of  the  few  real  teachers  I  have  ever 
had.  He  introduced  me  in  the  Quarrel  Scene  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  a  living  Shakespeare. 

Our  teaching  methods  have  been  almost  wholly  intellectual.  We 
have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  and 
the  direction  of  the  will.  We  have  been  too  bookish — aloof  from 
the  life  we  live  in  our  own  bodies — the  only  life  we  can  really 
experience  and  know.  Merely  intellectual  teaching  may  be  not  only 
non-creative,  it  may  be  positively  harmful  to  the  child.  It  may 
result  in  a  weakened  capacity  for  action. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Educational  Theatre  of  New 
York,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  wrote  some  years  ago,  with  far- 
seeing  vision:  "Here  is  the  tremendous  power  over  children  utilized 
for  their  good  ...  I  say  this  power,  developed  in  a  very  striking 
way,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  at  least  in  every  school  in  the  country, 
and  moreover  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be." 

Now  the  school  play  is  coming  into  its  own.  In  his  recent  study 
of  the  field,  Kenneth  Macgowan  found  that  7,000  of  the  22,000 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  are  now  including  in  their  curric- 
ula courses  in  play  production  and  in  play  writing,  with  an  average 
of  fifty  students  in  each  course.  This  means  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  actors,  writers,  designers,  stage  hands,  and 
managers  producing  plays  for  American  audiences  that  run  into  the 
millions.  It  also  means  the  creation  of  a  new  audience  for  the  next 
generation  and  surely,  in  good  time,  a  true  American  theatre  and 
drama. 

In  this  new  theatre-in-the-making  we  may  all  play  a  part.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  new  list  of  plays  may  be  helpful. 

— Frederick   Koch. 


THE  BUREAU  OF   COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

PLAY-BOOKS  LOANED 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  of  the  University  Extension 
Division  will  be  glad  to  send  for  examination  to  any  one  in  North 
Carolina  copies  of  any  of  the  plays  listed  in  this  bulletin.  The  play- 
books  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  on  which 
they  are  received.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  these  plays,  but 
the  borrower  pays  the  postage  both  ways.  The  Bureau  of  Commun- 
ity Drama  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  concerning  the  selection  and 
staging  of  plays. 

ROYALTIES 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  royalty  fee  for  many  of  the 
plays.  A  paragraph  from  the  copyright  law  of  the  United  States 
is  here  quoted  in  order  to  make  this  matter  entirely  clear : 

Sec.  4966. — Any  person  publicly  performing  or  representing 
any  dramatic  or  musical  composition  for  which  copyright  has 
been  obtained,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  said 
dramatic  or  musical  composition,  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall 
be  liable  for  damages  therefor,  such  damages  in  all  cases  to  be 
assessed  at  such  sum,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
first  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  subsequent  performance,  as 
to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be  just.  If  the  unlawful  perform- 
ance and  representation  be  wilful  and  for  profit,  such  persons 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Drama,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


FULL-LENGTH  PLAYS 

Plays  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  especially  adapted  to  high  school 
production. 

The  costuming  is  modern  except  when  otherwise  indicated. 

Where  no  royalty  or  "permission"  is  indicated,  in  most  cases  no  royalty 
is  required.  Where  "permission"  is  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  in- 
formation concerning  royalty  from  the  publisher. 

♦ACROSS  THE  STREET- Richard  K.  Purdy.  Comedy  in  which  two  young 
men  find  they  are  miscast  for  their  positions  in  life.  The  working  out  of 
a  solution  makes  an  interesting  and  amusing  play.  3  acts.  7  men,  3 
women.  Settings:  three  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

'ADAM  AND  EVA— Guy  Bolton  and  George  Middleton.  A  bright  and 
amusing  play  about  the  American  business  man  who  has  a  genius  for 
making  money  but  no  talent  for  managing  his  own  family.  3  acts.  6  men, 
4  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON— J.  M.  Barrie.  A  delightful  comedy  of 
English  society  life,  written  with  Barrie's  best  humor  and  charm.  Re- 
quires one  very  good  actor.  4  acts.  7  men,  5  women,  servants.  Settings: 
1  interior,  2  exteriors.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  Charles  Froh- 
man,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

ALCESTIS—  Euripides.  (Translated  by  A.  S.  Way,  arranged  for  school 
performance  by  Elsie  Fogerty.)  A  valuable  adaption  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  especially  suited  to  girls.  Full  directions,  music  and  dancing. 
Recommended.  10  characters  and  chorus.  Greek  costumes.  One  setting, 
not  difficult.  Baker.  35c. 

ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE— J.  M.  Barrie.  A  delightful,  humorous  comedy, 
best  suited  to  older  players.  Requires  delicacy  in  the  characterizations. 
3  acts.  4  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Scribner's.  §1.00.  Permis- 
sion from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMAZONS — Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Farcical  romance,  very  amusing  and 
not  difficult.  3  acts.  7  men,  5  women.  Settings  (important):  1  wood 
scene,  1  interior,  a  gymnasium  with  apparatus.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty 
$10.00. 

ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION— George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  author 
gives  Christianity  the  charm  of  kindliness,  hard  hurnor,  and  sports- 
manship. Prologue  and  2  acts.  15  men,  2  women,  extras.  Roman  cos- 
tumes. Settings:  1  interior,  2  exteriors.  Brentano's,  $2.50.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  Overruled  and  Pygmalion. 
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ANTIGONE- Sophocles.  (Translated  by  A.  S.  Way.)  Especially  adapted 
to  production  by  girls,  with  full  directions  for  costumes,  music,  and 
dancing.  11  characters  and  chorus.  Greek  costumes.  One  setting,  not 
difficult.   Baker.  35c. 

*APPLESAUCE —  Barry  Conners.  A  typical  American  comedy  of  small- 
town folk,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  "applesauce"  (the  ability  to  tell 
other  people  how  nice  they  are)  will  surmount  most  obstacles.  3  acts. 
4  men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  applica- 
tion. 

AREN'T  WE  ALL — Frederick  Lonsdale.  Brilliant  and  sophisticated  play 
concerned  with  the  foibles  of  a  very  human  set  of  people.  3  acts.  6  men, 
3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

ARMS  AND  THE  MAN — Bernard  Shaw.  Brilliant  comedy,  requiring  good 
acting.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women.  Settings:  a  bedroom,  a  garden,  and  a 
library — all  elaborate.  Brentano's.  75c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

THE  ARROW-MAKER— Mary  Austin.  An  Indian  play  of  high  quality, 
dramatic,  rather  difficult.  3  acts.  7  men,  9  women.  Settings:  3  exteriors 
in  rocky  forests.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.35.  Permission  from  publisher. 

*AS  YOU  LIKE  IT— William  Shakespeare.  (The  Ben  Greet  edition  with 
full  and  valuable  stage  directions.)  Especially  suited  to  out-of-door 
performance,  highly  recommended.  5  acts.  17  men,  4  women,  attendants. 
Costumes  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Also  in  William  Warren  acting  edition.  Baker.  35c. 

*BAB — Edward  Carpenter.  Comedy  based  on  novel  by  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart.  Centers  around  a  girl  of  seventeen  and  her  attempt  to  make  her 
family  take  her  seriously.  4  acts.  6  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  BAD  MAN— Porter  Emerson  Browne.  A  colorful  and  romantic  drama 
of  the  Mexican  border.  3  acts.  13  men,  2  women.  Costumes  modern  and 
Mexican.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Written  permission  of  Samuel 
French  required. 

THE  BANKRUPT— Bjornsterne  Bjornson.  (Translated  by  R.  F.  Sharp  in 
Three  Dramas.)  A  serious  comedy  of  a  family,  which  has  forfeited  the 
higher  values  of  life,  regenerated  through  a  business  failure.  Strongly 
dramatic  and  interesting,  but  requiring  advanced  acting.  4  acts.  15  men, 
3  women.  Settings:  2  easy  interior  scenes  and  a  garden.  Everyman's 
Library.  Dutton.  80c. 

BEAU  BRUMMEL—  Clyde  Fitch.  Comedy  with  serious  ending.  Leading 
man's  part  difficult.  4  acts.  10  men,  7  women,  bailiffs.  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury costumes.  Settings:  elaborate  interior,  an  attic,  an  exterior. 
French.  75c.  Royalty,  $25.00. 
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BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK-Marc  Connelly  and  George  Kaufman.  Fan- 
tastic comedy.  A  young  composer's  imaginative  adventures  as  a  slave 
of  gold  and  an  impossible  family.  3  acts.  16  men,  5  women.  Modern  and 
fantastic  costumes.  Settings:  several  interiors  and  exteriors.  French. 
$2.00.  Royalty  on  application. 

BELINDA— A.  A.  Milne.  An  "April  Folly."  Delightful  comedy— light, 
charming,  witty.  3  acts.  3  men,  3  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exte- 
rior. French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

BEYOND  THE  HORIZON— Eugene  O'Neill.  Drama  of  the  human  longing 
for  the  unattainable,  for  what  lies  "beyond  the  horizon."  3  acts.  6  men, 
3  women,  1  child.  Settings:  1  interior,  2  exteriors.  Liveright.  $2.50. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Straw  and  Before  Breakfast. 

THE  BLACK  PEARL — Victorien  Sardou.  One  of  Sardou's  most  famous 
comedies  of  intrigue.  3  acts.  7  men,  3  women.  Dutch  or  modern  cos- 
tumes. Setting:  1  interior.  French.  35c. 

*THE  BLUE  BIRD— Maurice  Maeterlinck.  An  elaborate  and  beautiful 
fantasy.  5  acts.  Numerous  characters,  real  and  fantastical.  Costumes 
according  to  the  characters.  Settings:  5  interiors,  3  exteriors.  Dodd, 
Mead.  $2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

THE  BUTTER-AND-EGG  MAN— George  S.  Kaufman.  Satirical  comedy 
of  a  country  boy  who  goes  to  New  York  and  breaks  into  the  play- 
producing  game.  3  acts.  8  men,  5  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  French. 
$2.00.  Royalty  on  application. 

CANDIDA —  Bernard  Shaw.  A  clever  and  dramatic  comedy  of  English  life. 
Effective  and  not  very  difficult  for  actors  with  experience.  4  men,  2 
women.  Setting:  1  interior  scene  throughout.  Brentano's.  75c.  Permis- 
sion from  publisher. 

THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS— Percy  MacKaye.  A  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful play  which  in  its  artistic  and  pictorial  effects  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  production.  It  is  based  on  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 
Especially  recommended  for  outdoor  performance.  4  acts.  46  men,  7 
women.  Costumes  in  character.  Settings:  2  interiors,  2  exteriors.  Mac- 
millan.  $1.25.  Permission  from  author. 

*CAPPY  RICKS— Edward  E.  Rose.  Adapted  from  the  story  by  Peter  B. 
Kyne.  Splendid  comedy  centering  around  "Cappy,"  an  old  sea  captain. 
3  acts.  6  men,  3  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

♦CAPTAIN  APPLEJACK— Waller  Hackett.  An  Arabian  Night's  adven- 
ture, clean,  amusing,  thrilling.  3  acts.  6  men,  5  women.  Modern  and 
fantastic  costumes.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  appli- 
cation. 
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CASTE— T.  W.  Robertson.  (William  Warren  acting  edition.)  A  favorite 
romantic  comedy  affording  an  opportunity  for  excellent  character  work 
and  not  very  difficult.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
Baker.  35c. 

*THE  CHARM  SCHOOL— Alice  Duer  Miller  and  Robert  Milton.  Refresh- 
ing comedy.  A  young  man  inherits  a  girls'  boarding  school  and  insists 
on  making  "charm"  the  dominant  feature  of  the  girls'  education.  3 
acts.  6  men,  10  women,  extra  school  girls.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  CHERRY  ORCHARD— Anton  Tchekoff.  Drama  of  the  overcoming 
of  the  decadence  of  the  old  aristocracy  by  the  new  order.  4  acts.  11 
men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Brentano's.  $1.00. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MOON— Martin  Flavin.  Tragic  play  based  on  prob- 
lem of  heredity,  set  forth  in  terms  of  a  love  story.  Intensely  dramatic. 
3  acts.  5  men,  3  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

♦THE  CHINESE  LANTERN-Laurence  Housman.  A  delightful  and  amus- 
ing play  of  Chinese  life,  rather  diflicult  but  especially  suited  to  a  cast 
of  girls.  3  acts.  12  men,  3  women.  Chinese  costumes.  Setting:  a  Chinese 
studio  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

♦CLARENCE — Booth  Tarkington.  A  real  American  comedy.  Interesting 
characterization,  unusual  situation,  abundant  humor.  4  acts.  5  men,  5 
women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  CLIMBERS — Clyde  Fitch.  Dramatic  play  concerning  an  American 
family  of  social  climbers.  4  acts.  12  men,  9  women.  Settings:  2  interiors, 

1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

COCK  ROBIN — Phillip  Barry  and  Elmer  Rice.  A  very  unusual  mystery 
play,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  stage  of  a  theatre  during  rehearsal  and 
the  actual  performance  of  a  play  by  amateurs.  Costumes  modern  and 
fantastic.  3  acts.  8  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  $2.00. 
Royalty  on  application. 

♦THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS— William    Shakespeare.    (The    Ben    Greet 
edition   with   full   and   valuable   stage   directions.)    Especially   recom- 
mended. 3  acts.  11  men,  5  women,  attendants.  Costumes  of  the  time. 
One  setting  may  be  used  throughout — a  street  scene.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 
Also  published  in  5  acts.  Baker.  25c. 

THE  CRADLE  SONG— Martinez-Sierra.  The  story  of  the  adoption  and 
rearing  of  a  little  girl  by  the  Dominican  nuns.  Unusual  and  effective. 

2  acts  with  an  interlude.  4  men,  10  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Dutton. 
$2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Lover,  Love  Magic,  Poor  John,  and  Madame 
Papita. 
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CRAIG'S  WIFE— George  Kelly.  Serious  drama.  Tense  and  biting  satire 
on  human  relations.  3  acts.  5  men,  6  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French. 
75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

♦THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH— Charles  Dickens.  (Adapted  by  Al- 
bert Smith.)  A  beautiful  little  play  with  excellent  parts,  requiring 
rather  advanced  acting.  3  acts.  6  men,  6  women.  2  interior  settings. 
Baker  or  French.  25c. 

THE  CROCODILE  CHUCKLES— Elmer  Greensf elder.  Comedy  of  mar- 
ried life  and  submarine — with  the  eternal  triangle  staged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea!  3  acts.  5  men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Obtainable 
only  in  manuscript.  Permission  from  the  author,  Esplanade  Apts.,  Utah 
Place  and  Lake  Drive,  Baltimore. 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC— Edmond  Rostand.  (Translated  by  Gertrude 
Hall.)  A  difficult  tragi-comedy  of  high  literary  and  dramatic  excellence, 
suited  to  outdoor  performance.  5  acts.  26  men,  10  women,  soldiers,  etc. 
Costumes  of  1640.  Settings:  2  interiors,  3  difficult  exterior  scenes.  Dou- 
bleday.   $1.00. 

Walter  Hampden  edition.   French.  $2.00. 

DAVID  GARRICK-T.  W.  Robertson.  Romantic  comedy,  not  difficult  with 
a  good  actor  for  the  title  role.  3  acts.  8  men,  3  women.  Court  costumes. 
Settings:  simple  interiors.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  15c. 

DEAR  BRUTUS — J.  M.  Barrie.  A  searching  comedy.  Characters  are  given 
a  second  chance  at  life  on  midsummer  eve.  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings."  3  acts.  4 
men,  6  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Per- 
mission from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 
(The  "Margaret  Scene"  presented  with  a  brief  introduction  makes 
a  charming  one-act  fantasy.) 

THE  DETOUR — Owen  Davis.  Remarkable  study  of  rural  types,  drawn 
with  great  sincerity  and  power.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Settings:  1 
interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  CHEESE— Tom  Cushing.  A  fantasy  that  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  Broadway  productions.  3  acts.  7  men,  2 
women,  extras.  Settings:  various  interiors  and  exteriors  which  may  be 
simplified.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  DEVIL'S  DISCIPLE— Bernard  Shaw.  A  serious  comedy  for  ad- 
vanced amateurs.  Dialogue  and  action  excellent.  3  acts.  11  men,  3  wom- 
en. Costumes  of  Puritan  times.  Brentano's.  75c.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

THE  DOCTOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF-Moliere.  (Translated  by  Bar- 
rett H.  Clark.)  Splendid  farce — a  satire  on  doctors  in  the  17th  century 
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in  France.  3  acts.  6  men,  3  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  1 
interior,  1  exterior.  French.  35c. 

A  DOLL'S  HOUSE— Henrik  Ibsen.  (Translated  by  William  Archer.) 
Problem  play  concerning  wife's  place  in  the  home.  3  acts.  3  men,  4 
women,  3  children.  Setting:  1  interior.  Baker  or  French.  50c. 

THE  DOVER  ROAD—  A.  A.  Milne.  Clever  comedy  in  which  a  whimsical 
"innkeeper"  helps  eloping  couples  to  know  their  own  minds.  3  acts. 
6  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

*THE  DRAGON — Lady  Gregory.  Irish  fairy  tale  combining  fun,  fantasy, 
and  satire  with  fundamental  human  truth.  Requires  finesse.  3  acts.  7 
men,  6  women,  the  dragon.  Costumes  varied.  Setting:  1  interior. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

DULCY — George  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly.  Comedy  with  hilarious 
situations  arising  from  a  young  woman's  mistaken  ideas  of  how  a  wife 
can  help  her  husband.  3  acts.  8  men,  3  women.  Setting:  1  interior. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

EASTER — August  Strimberg.  (Translated  by  Velma  Howard.)  A  symbolic 
play  asking  for  charity  of  judgment  among  men.  3  acts.  3  men,  3 
women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Appleton.  $2.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 

THE  EMPEROR  JONES— Eugene  O'Neill.  A  magnificent  presentment  of 
panic  fear  in  the  breast  of  a  half-civilized  negro.  8  scenes.  7  men,  1 
woman,  extras.  Costumes  of  West  Indies.  Settings:  1  interior,  exteriors 
representing  different  parts  of  same  forest.  Appleton.  50c.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

THE  ENCHANTED  COTTAGE— Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Fable  of  a  honey- 
moon in  the  enchanted  cottage,  in  which  the  cripple  becomes  straight 
and  the  homely  beautiful.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women,  extras.  Setting:  1 
interior.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  PEOPLE-Henrik  Ibsen.  (Translated  by  W.  Arch- 
er.) A  serious  play  of  distinct  dramatic  value  and  democratic  theme. 
5  acts.  9  men,  2  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Baker  or  French.  50c. 

ENTER  MADAME— Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne.  Comedy  contrasting 
the  artistic  and  scientific  minds  in  marriage.  3  acts.  5  men,  5  women, 
extras.  Setting:  1  interior.  Longmans.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

^EVERYMAN— (Edited  by  Clarence  G.  Child.)  The  famous  old  English 
morality  play,  not  difficult  to  produce  and  very  worth  while.  Especially 
recommended  for  schools.  3  men,  4  women.  Costumes  in  character.  No 
special  scenery.  Houghton  Mifflin.   (Riverside  Edition.)   44c. 

Volume  also  includes  Abraham  and  Isaac,  The  Second  Shepherd's 
Play,  The  Robin  Hood  Plays,  and  The  Saint  George  Play — all  early 
English  plays. 
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EXPRESSING  WILLIE— Rachel  Crothers.  Satirical  comedy  of  a  super- 
satisfied  and  self-exploiting  social  set.  3  acts.  6  men,  5  women.  Settings: 

2  interiors.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

EYVIND  OF  THE  HILLS—  Johann  Sigurjonsson.  (Translated  by  Schanche 
in  Modern  Icelandic  Plays.)  A  powerful  and  beautiful  tragedy,  requir- 
ing exceptional  acting.  4  acts.  7  men,  4  women,  1  child.  Settings:  2 
interiors,  2  rather  difficult  exterior  scenes.  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  $2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Volume   includes   The   Haraun   Farm. 

•FASHION,  or  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK— Anna  Cora  Mowatt.  Famous  old 
comedy.  5  acts.  8  men,  5  women.  Victorian  costumes.  Settings:  simple 
old-fashioned   interiors.   French.  30c. 

*THE  FIRST  YEAR— Frank  Craven.  Comic  tragedy  of  married  life. 
Human,  humorous,  appealing.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2 
interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  FOOL —  Channing  Pollock.  Not  only  a  remarkable  preachment  but 
an  exceptionally  dramatic  and  gripping  drama  of  present-day  life.  4 
acts.  13  men,  8  women,  extras.  French.  75c.  Written  permission  of 
Samuel  French  required. 

*THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER- Winchell  Smith.  A  charming  romantic  com- 
edy of  life  in  a  small  western  town.  Not  difficult.  4  acts.  16  men,  3 
women.  3  interiors,  1  exterior  scene.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

FRIEND  HANNAH— Paul  Kester.  Romantic  comedy  laid  in  England  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1760-1810.  Beautiful  combination  of  comedy 
and  pathos.  4  acts.  7  men,  4  women.  English  costumes  of  the  period. 
Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

GEORGE  DANDIN— Moliere.  (Translated  by  Stark  Young.)  Comedy  of 
the  outwitted  husband.  3  acts.  5  men,  3  women.  Seventeenth  century 
costumes.  Setting:  1  exterior.  Theatre  Arts,  Inc.    50c. 

GHOSTS — Henrik  Ibsen.  (Translated  by  William  Archer.)  A  masterpiece 
of  dramatic  construction.  Requires  experienced  acting.  For  advanced 
groups  only.  3  acts.  3  men,  2  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Baker  or 
French.  50c. 

THE  GOOD  HOPE— Herman  Heijermans.  Drama  of  the  sea.  "The  Good 
Hope  burns  with  the  white  flame  of  life."  4  acts.  11  men,  7  women. 
Dutch  costumes.  Settings:  2  interiors.  (Version  used  by  Eva  LeGalli- 
enne  at  her  civic  repertory  theatre.)  French.  $1.60.  Royalty  on  appli- 
cation. 

*THE  GOOSE  HANGS  HIGH— Lewis  Beach.  Comedy  portraying  the 
efforts  of  a  modern  family  to  adjust  itself  to  the  present  generation. 

3  acts.    7    men,    6    women.    Setting:    1    interior.    French.    75c.    Royalty 
$50.00. 
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THE  GREAT  DIVIDE— William  Vaughn  Moody.  (In  Dickinson,  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists,  1st  Series.)  A  rather  difficult  play  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  the  West.  3  acts.  10  men,  3  women,  1  boy.  Settings:  2 
interiors,  1  difficult  outdoor  scene.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

*GRUMPY — Horace  Hodges  and  T.  W.  Percyval.  Comedy  with  something 
of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  atmosphere.  Title  role  an  excellent  character 
part.  4  acts.  9  men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty 
$25.00. 

THE  HAIRY  APE— Eugene  O'Neill.  Symbol  of  man  who  has  lost  the  old 
harmony  with  nature  that  he  used  to  have  as  an  animal  and  has  not  yet 
acquired  in  a  spiritual  way.  8  scenes.  6  men,  2  women,  extras.  Settings: 
5  interiors,  2  exteriors.  Liveright.  $2.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Royalty. 

Volume  includes  Anna  Christie  and  The  First  Man. 

•HAPPINESS — J.  Hartley  Manners.  Comedy  of  character.  "Do  you  know 
what  I  think  happiness  is  really?  Looking  forward!"  4  acts.  5  men,  7 
women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  HARLEQUINADE— Dion  C,  Cathrop  and  Granville  Barker.  A 
beautiful  little  "excursion"  into  the  world  of  fancy  in  a  series  of 
delightful  fantasies.  Elaborate  and  difficult  but  artistically  worth  while. 
4  scenes.  6  men,  2  women.  Costumes  according  to  the  character.  Set- 
tings: 3  exteriors,  1  interior,  rather  difficult.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Per- 
mission from  Paget  Dramatic  Agency,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

HE  AND  SHE —  Rachel  Crothers.  A  modern  comedy  in  which  the  wife, 
competing  against  her  husband,  wins  success  in  the  art  world  but 
barely  escapes  a  domestic  tragedy.  3  acts.  3  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1 
interior.  French.  Royalty  on  application. 

HE  WHO  GETS  SLAPPED-Leonid  Andreyev.  Unusual,  colorful  drama 
first  produced  in  the  Theatre  Guild.  For  advanced  groups.  4  acts.  20 
men,  13  women.  Circus  costumes.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Roy- 
alty on  application. 

HEDDA  GABLER—  Henrik  Ibsen.  Serious  drama.  Sophisticated  play  for 
advanced  group.  4  acts.  3  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Baker  or 
French.  50c. 

HELL-BENT  FER  HEAVEN— Hatcher  Hughes.  Sombre  and  highly  im- 
aginative drama  of  mountain  life.  3  acts.  5  men,  2  women.  Mountaineer 
costumes.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

HENRY  V —  William  Shakespeare.  One  of  the  best  historical  plays,  espe- 
cially recommended.  37  men,  4  women,  lords,  etc.  Costumes  in  charac- 
ter. Settings:  simple  or  elaborate. 
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*HER  HUSBAND'S  WIFE— A.  E.  Thomas.  A  clever  American  comedy, 
especially  suited  to  rather  advanced  amateurs.  3  acts.  3  men,  3  women. 
One  well-furnished  interior  throughout.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  HIGH  ROAD—  Frederick  Lonsdale.  Delightful  comedy  concerning 
an  actress  and  a  staid  English  family.  For  advanced  groups.  3  acts. 
8  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  applica- 
tion. 

HOLIDAY— Philip  Barry.  Delightful  comedy  based  on  young  man's  belief 
that  being  a  successful  business  man  is  not  the  most  important  thing 
in  life.  3  acts.  7  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  $2.00. 
Royalty  on  application. 

*ICEBOUND — Owen  Davis.  Play  dealing  with  cold  personalities  and  the 
final  breaking  of  the  ice  bonds.  3  acts.  5  men,  6  women,  1  child.  Setting: 
1  interior.  Longmans.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  IMAGINARY  INVALID— Moliere.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark.)  Amusing  satire  on  those  who  suffer  imaginary  ills,  and  on 
human  nature  in  general.  3  acts.  8  men,  4  women.  Seventeenth  century 
costumes.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  50c. 

♦THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST— Oscar  Wilde.  Brilliant 
English  society  farce,  especially  recommended.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women. 
Settings  not  difficult  but  elaborate:  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Baker  or 
French.  75c. 

•IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE-Roi  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett.  An  in- 
genious and  entertaining  farce.  Situations  clever,  spirit  of  fun  clean 
and  wholesome.  3  acts.  8  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French. 
75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

JOHN  FERGUSON- St.  John  Ervine.  Tragedy  with  interesting,  vivid 
story  developed  through  profound  characterization.  4  acts.  9  men,  2 
women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

JULIUS  CAESAR— William  Shakespeare.  (The  Ben  Greet  edition  with 
full  and  valuable  stage  directions.)  Difficult  but  possible  for  skilled 
amateurs.  5  acts.  31  men,  2  women,  attendants.  Some  parts  may  be 
doubled.  Costumes  of  the  time.  Setting:  one  scene  may  be  used  through- 
out. Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Also  in  William  Winter  edition  from  Edwin  Booth's  Prompt-Book. 
Baker. 

•JUST  SUPPOSE— A.  E.  Thomas.  Whimsical  comedy.  An  imaginary  epi- 
sode built  around  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Virginia.  3  acts.  6  men,  2 
women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

•A  KISS  FOR  CINDERELLA— J.  M.  Barrie.  Whimsical  comedy,  the  real 
and   fantastic  most   charmingly   combined.  3  acts.  4  men,  4  women,  3 
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children,  extras.  Modern  and  fairy  book  costumes.  Settings:  4  interiors, 
1  exterior.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc., 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

*THE  LADIES  OF  CRANFORD-Mrs.  Gaskell.  (Dramatized  by  Mary 
B.  Home.)  Especially  recommended  for  girls.  3  acts.  13  women.  Cos- 
tumes of  1840.  Settings:  2  easy  interiors.  Baker.  35c. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYONS— Bulwer  Lytton.  An  historical  romance  which 
has  been  a  popular  favorite  and  is  very  effective.  5  acts.  12  men,  5 
women.  Costumes  of  the  time.  Settings:  3  exteriors,  3  interiors,  rather 
elaborate.  French.  25c. 

*THE  LADY  OF  THE  WEEPING  WILLOW  TREE— Stuart  Walker.  (In 
More  Portmanteau  Plays.)  A  beautiful  and  poetic  Japanese  fantasy. 
Not  difficult  to  produce  with  experienced  acting.  3  acts.  2  men,  4 
women.  Costumes,  Japanese.  Settings:  exteriors,  easily  arranged.  Apple- 
ton.  $2.50.  Permission  from  author. 

Volume  includes  The  Very  Naked  Boy  and  Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish. 

LADY  WINDEMERE'S  FAN— Oscar  Wilde.  Comedy  of  English  society, 
serious  in  tone.  Difficult.  4  acts.  7  men,  9  women.  Settings:  3  handsomely 
furnished  interiors.  Baker  or  French.  75c. 

THE  LAMP  AND  THE  BELL— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Elaborate  spec- 
tacle crowded  with  dramatic  incidents.  Especially  suitable  for  an  all- 
women  cast.  5  acts.  15  men,  35  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  2  exteriors. 
Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  Frank  Shay,  4  Christopher  St.,  New 
York  City. 

LIGHTNIN' — Winchell  Smith  and  Frank  Bacon.  Extremely  human  play 
offering  excellent  opportunity  for  the  actor  in  creating  the  leading 
role.  Prologue  and  3  acts.  12  men,  12  women.  Settings:  3  interiors. 
French.    75c.    Royalty   on    application. 

*LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD— John  H.  Turner.  Attractive  comedy  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary.  3  acts.  4  men,  7  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

LILIOM — Ferenc  Molnar.  Regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Molnar's  dramas. 
An  uncanny  blending  of  naturalism  and  fantasy.  Prologue  and  7 
scenes.  16  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors,  4  exteriors.  Boni.  $2.00. 
Royalty  on  application  to  The  United  Plays,  Inc.,  1428  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

LITTLE  EYOLF — Henrik  Ibsen.  A  serious  drama  for  advanced  amateurs. 
3  acts.  2  men,  3  women,  and  a  child.  Settings:  2  exterior  scenes,  1 
interior.  Scribner's.  $2.00. 

Volume   includes   John    Gabriel    Borkman   and    When   We    Dead 
Awaken. 
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•LITTLE  WOMEN— Marion  De  Forrest.  Beautiful  dramatization  of  Louisa 
Alcott's  famous  story.  Retains  the  wholesome  atmosphere,  charm,  and 
quaint  humor  of  the  original.  4  acts.  5  men,  7  women.  Costumes  of  the 
Civil  War  period.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty 

$25.00. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE— Dion  Boucicault.  Lively  old-fashioned  comedy, 
especially  recommended.  5  acts.  10  men,  3  women.  Costumes  modern 
or  of  the  period.  Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Baker.  35c. 

THE  LOST  PLEIAD— Jane  Dransfield.  An  effective  Greek  fantasy  based 
on  the  myth  of  the  Pleiad,  Merope,  who  forfeited  heaven  to  wed  a 
mortal  king.  2  acts.  10  men,  8  women.  Setting:  1  exterior.  French.  50c. 
Royalty  $15.00. 

•THE  LOVE-CHASE—  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  An  excellent  old  Eng- 
lish comedy.  Not  very  difficult  and  offering  opportunity  for  fine  acting. 
5  acts.  11  men,  6  women.  Costumes  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Settings: 
rather  elaborate  interiors  (may  be  simplified).  French.  25c. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST— Amelie  Rives  and  Gilbert  Emery.  A  play  with  plenty 
of  comedy  and  a  generous  share  of  striking  dramatic  situations.  3  acts. 
3  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  applica- 
tion. 

LOVE'S  COMEDY — Henrik  Ibsen.  A  satirical  comedy  of  married  life  con- 
trasted with  the  romance  of  youth.  Not  difficult  and  especially  recom- 
mended. 3  acts.  17  men,  5  women,  others.  Setting:  1  exterior  through- 
out. Scribner's.  $2.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Feast  at  Solhoug  and  Lady  Inger. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST— William  Shakespeare.  An  acting  version  of  the 
romantic  comedy,  giving  valuable  directions.  Not  very  difficult.  5  acts. 
13  men,  7  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  simple  or  elaborate. 

LOYALTIES— John  Galsworthy.  Serious  drama  portraying  the  incessant 
clash  of  differing  loyalties.  3  acts.  17  men,  3  women.  Settings:  5  inte- 
riors. Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

LYSISTRATA — Aristophanes.  (Arranged  by  Winifred  Ayres  Hope.)  A 
classic  play,  strikingly  modern  in  its  theme,  feminism.  Especially  rec- 
ommended for  a  cast  of  girls.  5  men,  4  women,  chorus.  Greek  costumes. 
Setting  easily  arranged.  French.  35c. 

THE  MAKROPOULOS  SECRET—  Karel  Capek.  A  drama  concerned  with 
the  question  of  longevity  as  the  basis  of  its  plot.  An  exciting  and  well 
written  play.  3  acts.  12  characters.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Baker.  75c. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

•THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY— Elizabeth  McFadden  and  A.  Crim- 
mins.  (Adapted  from  the  story  by  Hale.)   An  excellent  play  for  patri- 
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otic  occasions,  especially  recommended  for  schools.  Prologue,  3  acts, 
epilogue.  17  men,  1  woman.  Military  costumes  of  today  and  of  1807, 
Army  and  Navy.  Settings:  3  interiors.  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

MARCH  HARES— Harry  W.  Gribble.  Brilliant  satire,  deliciously  amus- 
ing. 3  acts.  4  men,  5  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Appleton.  $2.00.  Per- 
mission from  author. 

MARLOWE — Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  A  poetic  characterization  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  dramatist,  literary  in  quality.  5  acts.  17  men,  4  wom- 
en. Costumes  of  the  time.  Settings:  interior  and  garden.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  $1.75.  Royalty  to  French. 

MARY  GOES  FIRST— Henry  Arthur  Jones.  A  brilliant  comedy  of  Eng- 
lish society,  rather  difficult  parts.  3  acts  and  an  epilogue.  8  men,  4 
women.  Setting:  1  interior  throughout.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

MARY,  MARY,  QUITE  CONTRARY— St.  John  Ervine.  Comedy  featuring 
the  whims,  contradictions,  and  ventures  in  love  of  a  charming  actress. 

4  acts.  5  men,  5  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Baker.  75c. 
Royalty  $35.00. 

MARY  THE  THIRD— Rachel  Crothers.  Romance  in  three  generations. 
"The  more  things  change  the  more  they  are  the  same."  3  acts.  5  men, 

5  women,  or  more.  Costumes  1870,  1897,  and  today.  Setting:  drapes 
and  1  interior.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

♦MASTER  PIERRE  PATELIN-Guillien  Alexis.  (Translated  by  Richard 
T.  Holbrook.)  An  excellent  edition  of  the  old  French  farce.  Very  amus- 
ing and  easily  acted.  3  acts.  5  men,  1  woman,  attendants.  Fifteenth  cen- 
tury costumes.  Settings:  2  simple  interiors.  Baker.  75c. 

MEDEA — Euripides.  (Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray.)  A  difficult  tragedy 
especially  adapted  to  outdoor  performance.  4  men,  2  women,  2  children, 
chorus.  Greek  costumes.  Setting  easily  arranged.  Oxford  University 
Press.  85c. 

THE  MELTING  POT— Israel  Zangwill.  New  and  revised  edition  of  Zang- 
will's  play.  Arouses  response  in  the  heart  of  every  American.  4  acts. 

5  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  $1.50.  Royalty  $25.00. 
THE  MERCHANT  GENTLEMAN— Moliere.  (Adapted  from  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.)  An  excellent  comedy  with  exceptional  opportunity 
for  good  character  acting  and  lively  action.  4  acts.  9  men,  5  women. 
Costumes  of  the  time.  Setting:  one  rather  showy  interior  throughout. 
French.  75c. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— William  Shakespeare.  (Edwin  Booth's 
Prompt-Book  with  full  stage  directions,  edited  by  William  Winter.) 

6  acts.  14  men,  3  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  simple  or 
elaborate. 

William  Warren  acting  edition.  Baker.  35c. 
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•MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR— William  Shakespeare.  A  comedy  which 
is  especially  recommended  to  schools.  5  acts.  16  men,  4  women,  servants, 
etc.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  simple  or  elaborate. 

•MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES— George  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly.  In- 
teresting picture  of  American  youth  and  commentary  on  motion  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  a  most  amusing  comedy.  4  acts.  7  men,  4  women, 
extras.  Settings:  5  scenes  (may  be  simply  arranged).  French.  75c. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

*MICE  AND  MEN— Madeline  L.  Ryley.  A  romantic  comedy.  Not  difficult 
and  especially  suited  to  high  school  actors.  May  be  played  by  girls. 
4  acts.  7  men,  5  women.  Eighteenth  century  costumes.  Settings:  3 
interiors,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM— William  Shakespeare.  (The  Ben 
Greet  edition  with  full  and  valuable  stage  directions.)  The  settings  may 
be  simple  or  elaborate  and  the  play  is  especially  suited  to  out-of-doors. 
4  acts.  11  men,  10  women,  fairies,  and  attendants.  Costumes  of  Shakes- 
peare's time.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Also  in  William  Warren  acting  edition.  Baker.  35c. 

MILESTONES — Arnold  Bennett  and  E.  Knoblauch.  A  serious  play  of 
excellent  quality,  rather  difficult.  3  acts.  9  men,  6  women.  Costumes 
change  with  each  act.  Setting:  one  interior  throughout,  with  changes  of 
furniture  to  denote  three  generations.  Doubleday.  $1.50.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

MINICK — George  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber.  An  appealing  character 
comedy  combining  the  humorous  and  pathetic  in  a  play  intensely 
human.  3  acts.  6  men,  9  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty 

$25.00. 

MISS  HOBBS — Jerome  K.  Jerome.  A  lively  English  society  comedy. 
Amusing  and  easy.  4  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2  drawing  rooms 
and  1  yacht-cabin  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

MISS  LULU  BETT — Zona  Gale.  Comedy  of  manners.  Splendid  characteri- 
zation. 3  acts.  4  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  French. 
$2.10.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  INN— (Translation  of  Carlo  Goldoni's  La 
Locandiera.)  Good  example  of  18th  century  comedy,  delightful  in  dia- 
logue, characterization,  and  situations.  3  acts.  5  men,  3  women.  Eight- 
eenth century  costumes.  Setting:  1  interior  with  variations.  Longmans. 
75c.   Royalty  $25.00. 

MONSIEUR  BEAUCAIRE— Booth  Tarkington.  (Dramatized  by  Ethel  H. 
Freeman.)  An  excellent  romantic  comedy,  not  too  difficult.  3  acts.  14 
men,  7  women,  servants.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  2  elaborate 
interiors,  2  exteriors.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
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MONSIEUR  POIRIER'S  SON-IN-LAW— Emile  Augier  and  Jules  San- 
deau.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  in  Four  Plays.)  A  classic  of 
French  comedy,  not  very  difficult,  with  excellent  opportunity  for  char- 
acter acting.  4  acts.  9  men,  2  women.  Setting:  an  elaborate  interior 
throughout.  Knopf.  $2.00. 

Volume  includes  Olympe's  Marriage,  The  House  of  Fourchambault, 
and  The  Postscript. 

*MR.  PIM  PASSES  BY—  A.  A.  Milne.  Humorous,  whimsical,  delightful 
comeJy.  Excellent  character  portrayal.  3  acts.  3  men,  4  women.  Setting: 

1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

•MRS.  PARTRIDGE  PRESENTS— Mary  Kennedy  and  Ruth  Hawthorne. 
An  up-to-date  American  comedy  in  which  the  principal  character 
manages  her  business  more  successfully  than  her  children.  3  acts.  6 
men,  6  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  applica- 
tion. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING- William  Shakespeare.  (Edwin  Booth's 
Prompt-Book  with  full  stage  directions,  edited  by  William  Winter.) 
3  acts.  15  men,  4  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  simple  or 
elaborate. 

Also  in  William  Warren  acting  edition.  Baker.  35c. 

*NATHAN  HALE —  Clyde  Fitch.  Excellent  serious  play  for  patriotic  occa- 
sions, not  too  difficult  for  high  cchools.  4  acts.  15  men,  4  women,  sol- 
diers, etc.  Costumes  of  Revolutionary  period.  Settings:  simple  interiors 
and  exteriors.  Baker.  75c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

NED  McCOBB'S  DAUGHTER— Sidney  Howard.  Dramatic  battle  of  wits 
with  New  England  woman  the  leading  figure.  Brilliant  play  for  ad- 
vanced group.  3  acts.  8  men,  2  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French. 
$1.00.  Royalty  on  application. 

NICE  PEOPLE —  Rachel  Crothers.  (In  Quinn,  Contemporary  American 
Plays.)  "The  vital  things  of  character  don't  belong  to  anybody's  day — 
they  are  elemental  and  fundamental."  3  acts.  6  men,  4  women.  Settings: 

2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Scribner's.  $2.00.  Royalty  on  application. 

Volume  includes  Why  Marry,  The  Emperor  Jones,  The  Hero,  and 
To  the  Ladies. 

♦NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— James  Montgomery.  Sprightly,  amusing, 
and  popular  comedy.  3  acts.  5  men,  6  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

OLD  LADY  31— Rachel  Crothers.  Charming  comedy  with  underlying  strain 
of  pathos.  Excellent  for  women's  clubs.  Prologue  and  3  acts.  4  men,  10 
women.  Settings:  1  interior,  2  exteriors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 
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*ONCE  THERE  WAS  A  PRINCESS— Julia  W.  Tompkins.  Appealing  ro- 
mantic comedy,  proving  especially  popular  with  schools.  3  acts.  3  men, 
7  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

OUTWARD  BOUND— Sutton  Vane.  Most  unusual  drama.  The  characters 
on  board  a  ship  "outward  bound"  gradually  discover  they  are  dead 
and  on  their  journey  from  this  world.  3  acts.  6  men,  3  women.  Setting: 
1  interior.  Liveright.  $1.75.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK— Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  stranger,  a  transformation  in  the 
purpose  of  life  of  a  whole  household  takes  place.  For  advanced  groups. 
3  acts.  6  men,  6  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  PATSY— Barry  Conners.  An  especially  pleasing  comedy  with  delight- 
fully clever  lines  and  situations.  3  acts.  3  men,  3  women.  Setting:  1 
interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

PHORMIO — Terence.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.)  An  acting  version 
of  the  famous  Latin  comedy,  moderately  difficult.  The  part  of  Phormio 
requires  a  skilled  actor.  5  acts.  11  men,  2  women.  Greek  costumes. 
Setting:  1  street  scene  throughout  (may  be  simply  arranged).  French. 
35c. 

THE  PIGEON — John  Galsworthy.  Admirable  serious  comedy  for  experi- 
enced amateurs.  3  acts.  8  men,  3  women,  loafers,  etc.  Setting:  1  interior 
throughout.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

PILLARS  OF  SOCIETY — Henrik  Ibsen.  A  serious  play,  requiring  special 
excellence  in  acting.  4  acts.  10  men,  9  women,  townspeople,  etc.  Setting: 
1   interior  throughout.   Baker.  50c. 

*THE  PIPER — Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  A  poetic  dramatization  of  the 
Pied  Piper  story,  especially  suited  to  schools  but  rather  difficult.  Re- 
quires one  very  good  actor.  13  men,  6  women,  5  children,  many  vil- 
lagers. Costumes  of  the  time.  A  rather  difficult  setting.  French.  65c. 
Royalty  on   application. 

THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING-Ferenc  Molnar.  Sophisticated  comedy  with 
especially  clever  situations  and  dialogue.  3  acts.  Setting:  1  interior. 
Brentano's.  $2.00.  Royalty  on  application. 

POMANDER  WALK-Louis  N.  Parker.  Delightful  old-fashioned  romantic 
comedy.  3  acts.  10  men,  8  women.  Eighteenth  century  costumes.  Setting: 
1   rather  difficult  street  scene  throughout.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

♦THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL— Eleanor  Gates.  A  fairy  play  of  to- 
day. The  poor  little  rich  girl,  left  to  the  care  of  nurses,  dreams  during 
an  illness,  of  a  happy  play  world  and  wakes  to  find  her  dreams  true. 
3  acts.  17  men,  7  women.  Special  costumes.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exte- 
rior. French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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THE  POOR  NUT— J.  C.  and  Elliott  Nugent.  The  "inferiority  complex" 
furnishes  the  theme  of  this  entertaining  college  play.  3  acts.  11  men, 
5  women.  Settings:  3  interiors,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on 
application. 

*PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE— Mrs.  Steele  MacKaye.  A  charming  drama- 
tization of  Jane  Austin's  novel.  4  acts.  10  men,  10  women.  Costumes  of 
1800.  Settings:  3  interiors,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  PRINCE  CHAP— Edward  Peple.  Comedy  rich  in  gentle  laughter, 
wholesome  sentiment,  and  graceful  romance.  3  acts.  6  men,  6  women. 
Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  PRINCESS-Alfred  Tennyson.  Very  little  action  and  rather  difficult 
to  produce,  adapted  to  presentation  by  girls.  5  acts.  7  men,  4  women, 
attendants.  Costumes  in  character.  Settings:  easily  arranged,  may  be 
given  out-of-doors.  Werner.  35c. 

*THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY— Charles  Hawtrey.  A  very  funny  and 
popular  farce,  amusing  and  easy.  3  acts.  9  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2 
simple  interiors.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  LOVE  STORY— J.  M.  Barrie.  A  thoroughly  delight- 
ful comedy,  which  is  not  very  difficult  with  a  good  actor  in  the  part  of 
the  professor.  3  acts.  7  men,  5  women.  Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior 
scene.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.,  Empire 
Theatre,  New  York  City. 

*PRUNELLA — Laurence  Housman  and  Granville  Barker.  Delightful  poetic 
comedy,  especially  recommended.  Requires  good  acting.  11  men,  7 
women,  gardeners,  etc.  A  garden  setting  with  house  in  the  background. 
May  be  given  out-of-doors.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Royalty  on  application. 

PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA-W.  S.  Gilbert.  One  of  the  most  charming 
mythological  comedies.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Greek  costumes.  Set- 
ting: 1  interior.  French.  25c. 

QUALITY  STREET— J.  M.  Barrie.  A  charming  comedy  for  experienced 
amateurs.  4  acts.  7  men,  6  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Scribner's.  $1.00. 
Permission  from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York 
City. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HUSBAND- Robert  E.  Sherwood.  A  lively  play  of  ro- 
mance and  satire.  3  acts.  11  men,  4  women.  Court  costumes.  Setting:  1 
interior.  Longmans.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

RALPH  ROISTER  DOISTER— Nicholas  Udall.  A  boisterous,  rollicking 
old  English  comedy  which  may  be  cut  and  adapted  to  rather  advanced 
actors.  9  men,  4  women.  Costumes  of  the  time.  No  scenery  required. 
French.  50c. 
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RICHELIEU — Buhvcr  Lytton.  (William  Warren  acting  edition  from  the 
Prompt-Book  of  Edwin  Booth.)  Popular  old  romantic  play,  leading 
role  difficult.  5  acts.  16  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings: 
elaborate  interiors  and  exteriors.  Baker.  35c. 

RIGHT  YOU  ARE!  (IF  YOU  THINK  SO)— Luigi  Pirandello.  (In  Three 
Plays  by  Luigi  Pirandello.)  A  comedy  on  the  theme  "thinking  makes  it 
so."  3  acts.  7  men,  7  women,  extras.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Dutton.  $2.00. 
Royalty  on  application. 

Volume  includes  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  and  Henry 
IV. 

*RIP  VAN  WINKLE—  Washington  Irving.  (In  Law,  Modem  Plays.)  Of 
the  different  dramatizations  of  the  story,  this  one  in  which  Joseph 
Jefferson  played  is  the  best,  although  the  most  difficult.  Rip  is  splen- 
didly drawn  and  requires  an  experienced  actor.  The  settings  are  diffi- 
cult but  might  be  simplified.  4  acts.  7  men,  3  women,  demons,  and 
village  folk.  Costumes  of  the  time.  Settings:  3  exteriors,  3  interiors. 
Century.  $1.50. 

Dramatization  by  Charles  Burke  in  2  acts,  published  by  French.  25c. 

*THE  RIVALS— Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  (The  William  Warren  acting 
edition  with  full  stage  directions.)  Especially  recommended.  5  acts. 
9  men,  5  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  elaborate  or  simple. 
Baker.  35c. 

THE  ROCK— Mary  P.  Hamlin.  One  of  the  finest  Bible  dramas.  The  denial 
of  Peter,  his  despair  and  new  life  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  3  acts.  8  men, 
3  women.  Settings:  3  exteriors.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  50c.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

*ROLLO'S  WILD  OAT— Clare  Kummer.  Clever  comedy  based  on  the 
secret  desire  of  every  youth  to  play  Hamlet.  3  acts.  7  men,  5  women. 
Modern  and  Shakespearean  costumes.  Settings:  4  interiors.  French. 
75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  ROMANCERS- Edmond  Rostand.  (Translated  by  Mary  Hendee.) 
Delightful  romantic  comedy,  not  very  difficult  and  especially  recom- 
mended for  high  schools.  3  acts.  5  men,  1  woman,  attendants.  Elaborate 
costumes.  Setting:  a  garden  with  a  high  wall  down  the  middle.  Adapted 
to  out-of-doors.  Baker.  35c. 

Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  French.  35c. 

♦THE  ROMANTIC  AGE— A.  A.  Milne.  Melisande  longs  for  a  fairy-book 
prince,  but  finds  romance  can  exist  even  on  the  stock  exchange.  3  acts. 
5  men,  4  women.  Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty 
$50.00. 

THE  ROMANTIC  YOUNG  LADY— Martinez-Sierra.  (English  version  by 
H.  and  H.  Granville-Barker.)  Romance  of  quaint  charm,  situation,  and 
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genuine  interest.  3  acts.  5  men,  6  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French. 
75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET— William  Shakespeare.  An  acting  edition  with 
valuable  directions.  5  acts.  13  men,  4  women.  Costumes  of  the  period. 
Settings:  simple  or  elaborate.  French.  25c. 

*A  ROSE  O'  PLYMOUTH  TOWN-Beulah  M.  Dix  and  Evelyn  G.  Suther- 
land. Charming  romantic  comedy.  Easy  and  especially  recommended 
to  amateurs.  4  acts.  4  men,  4  women.  Puritan  costumes.  Settings:  a 
kitchen,  a  dooryard.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  75c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY— George  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber.  Comedy  re- 
vealing the  fascinating  story  of  a  great  family  of  the  American  stage. 
3  acts.  11  men,  6  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on 
application. 

R.  U.  R.  (Rossum's  Universal  Robots) — Karel  Capek.  Drama  in  which 
the  machine  age  destroys  itself.  For  advanced  amateurs.  3  acts  and  an 
epilogue.  13  men,  4  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Baker.  $1.00. 

A  RUSSIAN  HONEYMOON— Eugene  Scribe.  (Adapted  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.)  A  charming  comedy  of  Russian  life.  Not  difficult  to  expe- 
rienced actors.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women.  Russian  costumes,  1850.  Set- 
tings: 2  Russian  interiors.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  35c. 

*THE  SAD  SHEPHERD- Ben  Jonson.  A  poetic  pastoral  of  the  Robin 
Hood  story,  especially  suited  to  outdoor  production  by  schools.  3  acts. 
17  men,  6  women,  foresters,  etc.  Costumes  in  character.  Settings:  forest 
scenes,  Dutton.  80c. 

SAKUNTALA— Kalidasa.  (Translated  by  W.  H.  Ryder.)  An  Indian  drama 
of  great  power  and  beauty  especially  suited  to  outdoor  production.  7 
acts.  27  characters.  Costumes  in  character.  Settings  easily  arranged. 
Everyman's  Library.  Dutton.  80c. 

SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN— Maxwell  Anderson.  Play  dealing  with  the 
tricks  of  courtship  and  the  trials  of  marriage.  For  advanced  groups. 
3  acts.  3  men,  4  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Longmans.  $2.00.  Royalty 
$50.00. 

THE  SCARECROW— Percy  MacKaye.  "A  tragedy  of  the  ludicrous"  of 
literary  and  dramatic  excellence.  Especially  recommended  but  difficult 
to  produce.  4  acts.  10  men,  6  women.  Colonial  costumes.  Settings: 
interior  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  fine  colonial  interior.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Permission  from  author. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL-Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  (The  Will- 
liam  Warren  acting  edition  \vith  full  stage  directions.)  Especially 
recommended.  5  acts.  12  men,  4  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Set- 
tings: simple  or  elaborate.  Baker.  35c. 
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THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS— Arthur  W.  Pinero.  An  amusing  English  so- 
ciety farce.  3  acts.  9  men,  7  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Baker.  75c. 
Royalty  §10.00. 

A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER— Victorien  Sardou.  (Translated  by  J.  P.  Simpson, 
William  Warren  acting  edition.)  An  easy  and  effective  French  roman- 
tic comedy,  adapted  to  amateurs.  3  acts.  6  men,  6  women.  Settings:  3 
interiors.  Baker.  35c. 

SECRET  SERVICE— William  Gillette.  An  exciting  romance  of  the  Civil 
War.  4  acts.  12  men,  5  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  a 
telegraph  office,  a  drawing  room.  French.  75c.  Royalty.  $25.00. 

THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE-Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  Symbolical 
drama  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  personified  in  Manson,  who 
enters  a  clergyman's  home  in  the  disguise  of  a  butler.  Difficult,  for 
advanced  groups.  5  acts.  5  men,  2  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Harper. 
$2.00.  Royalty  to  French. 

♦SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE-George  M.  Cohan.  Melodramatic  farce 
of  mystery  and  intrigue.  Especially  successful  American  mystery  play. 
3  acts.  9  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on 
application. 

♦SEVENTEEN— Booth  Tarkington.  Comedy  of  youth.  Especially  recom- 
mended for  high  school  production.  4  acts.  8  men,  6  women.  Settings: 
2  interiors,  1  exterior  (can  be  arranged  as  one  interior  throughout). 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

SHENANDOAH— Bronson  Howard.  (In  Moses,  Representative  Plays  by 
American  Dramatists,  v.  3.)  A  stirring  drama  of  the  Civil  War.  4  acts. 
15  men,  7  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  2  interiors,  2  exte- 
riors. Dutton.  $3.00. 

SHERWOOD — Alfred  Noyes.  A  poetic  drama  especially  adapted  to  wom- 
en's colleges.  Plays  a  full  evening.  16  men,  6  women,  fairies,  merry  men, 
etc.  Costumes  of  time  of  Robin  Hood.  Settings:  castle  interior  and 
forest  scenes.  Suited  to  out-of-door  performance.  Suggestions  for  stag- 
ing included  in  volume.  Stokes.  $1.75.  Permission  from  publisher. 

♦SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER-Oliver  Goldsmith.  (The  William  Warren 
edition  with  full  stage  directions.)  A  romantic  comedy,  not  too  difficult 
and  especially  recommended.  5  acts.  15  men,  4  women.  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury costumes.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Baker.  35c. 

THE  SHIP— St.  John  Ervine.  "We  old  people  won't  let  the  young  live 
until  they  are  old,  too,  and  then  it  is  too  late."  3  acts.  4  men,  4  women. 
Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

THE  SHOEMAKER'S  HOLIDAY— Thomas  Dekker.  An  excellent  old 
Elizabethan  comedy,  recently  successfully  revived  for  college  perform- 
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ance.  17  men,  4  women.  Costumes  of  the  time.  Elaborate  and  simple 
settings  (may  be  simplified).  Scribner's.  (Mermaid  Series.)  $1.25. 

THE  SHOW-OFF— George  Kelly.  Probably  the  most  brilliant  satirical 
comedy  of  character  that  any  American  has  produced.  3  acts.  6  men, 
3  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  SILVER  BOX— John  Galsworthy.  A  dramatic  study  of  class  justice 
requiring  experienced  actors.  3  acts.  11  men,  5  women,  2  children,  and 
others.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

THE  SILVER  CORD— Sidney  Howard.  Drama  of  possessive  mother  love. 
A  Theatre  Guild  success.  3  acts.  2  men,  4  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

SIX  CHARACTERS  IN  SEARCH  OF  AN  AUTHOR-  Luigi  Pirandello. 
(In  Three  Plays.)  Unusually  original  play  concerning  a  comedy  in  the 
making.  3  acts.  11  men,  6  women,  2  children,  extras.  Dutton.  $2.00. 
Royalty  on  application. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Right  You  Are. 

SMILIN'  THROUGH— Allan  Langdon  Martin.  Beautiful  and  picturesque 
play  with  a  flash-back  to  sixty  years  ago.  3  acts.  5  men,  5  women, 
extras.  Modern  and  1870  costumes.  Setting:  1  exterior.  French.  75c. 
Royalty  and  written  permission  from  Samuel  French. 

SO  THIS  IS  LONDON— Arthur  Goodrich.  Interesting  and  amusing  com- 
edy, playing  on  the  Englishman's  and  American's  preconceived  notions 
of  each  other.  3  acts.  7  men,  4  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  French. 
75c.   Royalty  $50.00. 

STRIFE — John  Galsworthy.  A  serious  drama  of  conflict  between  laborers 
and  employers.  Difficult.  3  acts.  22  men,  7  women,  1  boy,  others.  Set- 
tings: 2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

SUN-UP — Lulu  Vollmer.  A  drama  of  Carolina  mountain  folk.  One  of  the 
greatest  American  folk  plays.  3  acts.  7  men,  2  women.  Setting:  1 
interior.  Longmans.  $1.00.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  SWAN — Ferenc  Molnar.  Molnar  in  his  gay,  sardonic,  lively  mood. 
Acting  version  with  simplified  setting  now  available.  3  acts.  9  men,  8 
women,  extras.  Court  costumes.  Setting:  1  interior.  Longmans.  75c. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

*A  TAILOR-MADE  MAN— Harry  J.  Smith.  An  extremely  entertaining 
comedy  on  the  theme  "clothes  make  the  man."  20  men,  8  women.  Set- 
tings: 3  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 
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*THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW— William  Shakespeare.  (Arranged  in 
3  acts  for  schools.)  13  men,  3  women,  attendants.  Costumes  of  the 
period.  Settings:  simple  or  elaborate.  Baker  or  French.  25c. 

Also  in  William  Winter  edition  of  Edwin  Booth's  Prompt-Book 
under  the  title  Katharine  and  Petruchio.  This  edition  is  especially 
recommended.  Suited  to  out-of-doors  and  an  excellent  play  for  schools. 

*THE  TEMPEST— William  Shakespeare.  (Ben  Greet  edition.)  Especially 
suited  to  out-of-door  performance.  5  acts.  13  men,  1  woman,  Ariel, 
attendants.  Settings:  1  interior,  various  exteriors.  Doubleday.  90c. 

*TEN  NIGHTS  IN  A  BAR  ROOM— T.  S.  Arthur.  Temperance  play  prov- 
ing popular  as  a  revival,  done  in  the  old  style  manner.  5  acts.  11  men, 
5  women.  Settings:  3  interiors,  2  exteriors.  French  or  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co.  25c. 

THERE'S  A  MOON  TONIGHT— Alfred  Kreymborg.  A  romantic  and  sa- 
tirical comedy  in  rhythmical  dialogue.  3  acts.  9  men,  3  women.  Settings: 
1  interior,  1  exterior.  French.  $1.35.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*THE  THIRTEENTH  CHAIR— Bayard  Veiller.  One  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  mystery  plays.  3  acts.  10  men,  7  women.  Setting:  1 
interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO— Percy  MacKaye.  A  romance  of  the  Orient, 
beautiful  in  pictorial  appeal  but  difficult  to  stage.  4  acts.  9  men,  2 
women,  lords,  etc.  Costumes  in  character.  Settings:  1  exterior,  4  inte- 
riors. French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

*TO  THE  LADIES — George  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly.  Bright  comedy. 
"Nearly  all  the  great  men  have  been  married;  it  cannot  be  merely  a 
coincidence."  3  acts.  11  men,  3  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  French. 
75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

*TOMMY — Howard  Lindsay  and  Bert  Robinson.  Breezy  and  highly  amus- 
ing comedy.  3  acts.  5  men,  3  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c. 
Written  permission  of  Samuel  French  required. 

TOM  PINCH— Charles  Dickens.  (Adapted  by  J.  J.  Dilley,  from  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.)  An  excellent  dramatization  of  the  well-known  novel,  espe- 
cially recommended,  and  not  difficult.  3  acts.  6  men,  5  women.  Costumes 
in  character.  Settings:  2  interiors,  1  exterior,  easy.  French. 

*THE  TORCH-BEARERS— George  Kelly.  An  extraordinarily  clever  satire 
<>n  amateur  dramatics.  3  acts.  G  men,  6  women.  Settings:  2  interiors. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  on  application. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NAN— John  Masefield.  A  powerful  tragedy,  possible 
only  for  skilled  actors.  3  acts.  8  men,  5  women.  Atmosphere  must  be 
that  of  village  life  of  1810.  Setting:  1  interior  throughout.  Macmillan. 
$2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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TRELAWNEY  OF  THE  WELLS— Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Excellent  comedy 
of  English  life.  Rather  difficult.  4  acts.  14  men,  9  women.  Costumes  of 
the  early  sixties.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  75c. 
Royalty  on  application. 

THE  TROJAN  WOMEN—  Euripides.  (Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray.)  A 
classic  tragedy,  which  is  well  worth  the  care  necessary  to  an  adequate 
production.  3  men,  5  women,  chorus.  Greek  costumes.  Setting:  easily 
arranged.  Oxford  University  Press.  90c. 

THE  TRUTH — Clyde  Fitch.  A  serious  play  for  advanced  amateurs.  4  acts. 
5  men,  4  women.  Settings:  two  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

TWEEDLES — Booth  Tarkington.  Comedy  based  on  blue  blood  and  pride 
in  ancestry.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c. 
Royalty  $25.00. 

"TWELFTH  NIGHT— William  Shakespeare.  (William  Warren  acting  edi- 
tion with  full  stage  directions.)  Especially  recommended.  5  acts.  12 
men,  3  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  simple  or  elaborate. 
Baker.  35c. 

THE  TWINS— Plautus.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.)  The  Latin 
farce,  The  Menaechmi,  on  which  Shakespeare  based  his  Comedy  of 
Errors.  5  acts.  7  men,  2  women.  Greek  costumes.  Setting:  1  street  scene 
throughout  (may  be  simplified).  French.  35c. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD-Dliver  Goldsmith.  (Dramatized  by  Mar- 
guerite Merrington.)  Especially  recommended  to  high  schools.  5  acts. 
13  men,  7  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Settings:  3  simple  interiors. 
Duffield.  $1.50. 

WASHINGTON— Percy  MacKaye.  A  ballad  play  in  pageant  form.  Diffi- 
cult to  stage  as  a  whole,  though  separate  scenes  may  be  given  by  ama- 
teurs without  too  much  difficulty.  Very  worth  while.  Knopf.  $2.50.  Per- 
mission from  author. 

WEDDING  BELLS — Salisbury  Field.  A  modern  society  comedy,  especially 
liked  for  production  by  colleges.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women.  Setting:  1 
interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  KNOWS— J.  M.  Barrie.  Delightful  English 
comedy,  somewhat  difficult.  4  acts.  5  men,  3  women,  election  crowd. 
Settings:  4  interiors.  Scribner's.  $1.00.  Permission  from  Charles  Froh- 
man,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

*WHITE  COLLARS— Edith  Ellis.  Comedy  containing  remarkable  charac- 
terization of  typical  Americans.  Human,  vital,  entertaining.  3  acts.  5 
men,  4  women.  Settings:  3  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty  on  appli- 
cation. 
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THE  WHITEHEADED  BOY— Lennox  Robinson.  A  joyous  and  fascinat- 
ing comedy  of  character.  3  acts.  5  men,  7  women.  Modern  Irish  cos- 
tumes. Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

THE  WHOLE  TOWN'S  TALKING— John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos.  Ex- 
tremely funny  farce.  3  acts.  5  men,  7  women,  extras.  Setting:  1  interior. 
Longmans.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

WHY  MARRY? — Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  (In  Quinn,  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Plays.)  A  finely  humorous,  intelligent,  and  searching  satire.  3  acts. 
7  men,  3  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  Scribner's.  $2.00.  Royalty  on  appli- 
cation. 

THE  WILD  DUCK— Henrik  Ibsen.  "Rob  the  average  man  of  his  life- 
illusion  and  you  rob  him  of  his  happiness."  5  acts.  12  men,  3  women. 
Settings:  2  interiors.  French  or  Baker.  50c. 

THE  WITCHING  HOUR— Augustus  Thomas.  A  gripping  melodramatic 
drama  on  the  theme  of  the  power  of  mental  telepathy.  Rather  difficult. 
4  acts.  11   men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty 

$25.00. 

THE  WORLD  AND  HIS  WIFE-Charles  F.  Nirdlinger.  (In  Moses,  Rep- 
resentative Continental  Dramas.)  Serious  drama  dealing  with  the  evil 
of  gossip  and  its  consequences.  3  acts.  6  men,  2  women.  Settings:  2 
interiors.  Little,  Brown.  $4.00. 

THE  WREN— Booth  Tarkington.  A  comedy  with  interest  centering  in  a 
girl  who  must  mother  every  one  around  her.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women. 
Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  YELLOW  JACKET— George  C.  Hazelton  and  Benrimo.  A  delightful 
play  done  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Rather  difficult  to  act  and  stage.  14 
men,  12  women.  Costumes  of  Chinese  nobility.  Setting:  a  Chinese  inte- 
rior. Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Royalty  on  application. 

YOU  AND  I — Philip  Barry.  An  especially  attractive  comedy  with  unique 
plot.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women.  Settings:  2  interiors.  French.  75c.  Royalty 
$50.00. 

YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL— Bernard  Shaw.  An  excellent  comedy  for  skill- 
ful amateurs.  4  acts.  6  men,  4  women.  Settings:  a  dentist's  office,  a 
terrace,  a  parlor.  Brentano's.  75c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

•THE  YOUNGEST—  Philip  Barry.  Comedy  with  a  masculine  Cinderella. 
3  acts.  4  men,  5  women.  Setting:  1  interior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 
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Plays  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  especially  adapted  to  high  school 
production. 

Where  no  royalty  or  "permission"  is  indicated,  in  most  cases  no  royalty 
is  required.  Where  "permission"  is  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  in- 
formation concerning  royalty  from  the  publisher. 

*  ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC—  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  (Adapted  from  the  Book  of 
Brome  and  the  Chester  Cycle  of  Miracles  in  Little  Theatre  Classics, 
II.)  A  one-act  arrangement  of  the  old  miracle  play  which  is  very 
impressive  when  artistically  produced.  The  acting  must  be  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  grace.  5  men,  2  boys,  monks,  and  choir.  Mediaeval 
costumes.  Setting  easily  arranged.  Little,  Brown.  $2.00. 

Volume  contains  Patelin,  The  Loathed  Lover,  and  Sganarelle. 

THE  AFFECTED  YOUNG  LADIES— Moliere.  (Translation  by  Barrett 
H.  Clark  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.)  A  splendid  comedy,  especially 
recommended  for  girls.  A  lively  satire  on  affectation.  3  men,  6  women, 
neighbors.  Costumes  of  the  17th  century.  Setting:  an  interior.  French. 
35c. 

♦ALLISON'S  LAD— Beulah  M.  Dix.  (In  Allison's  Lad  and  Other  Martial 
Interludes.)  A  serious  play  with  opportunity  for  strong  emotional 
acting  but  not  too  difficult  for  high  school  boys.  6  men.  Costumes  of 
1648.  Setting:  a  room  in  an  inn.  Henry  Holt.  $1.60.  Permission  from 
author. 

Volume  includes  The  Hundredth  Trick,  The  Weakest  Link,  The 
Snare  and  the  Fowler,  The  Captain  of  the  Gate,  and  The  Dark  of  the 
Dawn. 

AMERICA  PASSES  BY— Kenneth  Andrews.  Excellent  comedy  of  strong 
dramatic  interest.  Especially  recommended.  2  men,  2  women.  An  easy 
interior  setting.  Baker.  25c.  Royalty  $5.00.  Also  included  in  Plays  of 
The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  1st  Series. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY— Anton  Tchekoff.  (Translated  by  Julius  West,  in 
Plays,  Series  II.)  An  excellent  farcical  comedy  with  good  parts  for 
all  the  characters.  2  men,  2  women,  and  directors  and  employees  of  the 
bank.  Setting:  a  private  office  in  a  Russian  bank.  Scribner's.  $2.50. 

Volume  includes  On  the  High  Road,  The  Proposal,  The  Wedding, 
The  Bear,  A  Tragedian  in  Spite  of  Himself,  The  Three  Sisters,  and 
The  Cherry  Orchard. 

*ARIA  DE  CAPO— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  A  beautiful  fantasy,  original 
in  conception,  with  literary  excellence  and  dramatic  power.  Symbolic 
picture  of  the  futility  of  war.  4  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  according  to 
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character.  Setting:  "a  merry  black  and  white  interior."  Appleton.  50c. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

ART  AND  MRS.  PALMER-Glenn  Hughes.  (In  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage 
and  Study,  5th  Series.)  Amusing  satire  on  the  energetic  club  woman 
who  pursues  art  merely  as  a  fad.  3  men,  3  women.  Setting:  living  room. 
French.  $3.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

ASHES  OF  ROSES— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  (In  The  Beau  of  Bath.) 
A   romantic  little  serious  play  in   verse,  introducing  Kitty   Clive,  the 
actress,  and   Horace   Walpole.   1   man,  3  women,   1   boy.  Costumes  of 
the  period.  Setting:  an  interior.  Henry  Holt.  $1.50. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Beau  of  Bath. 

THE  BANK  ACCOUNT— Howard  Brock.  (In  Plays  of  The  Harvard  Dra- 
matic Club,  1st  Series.)  A  play  of  serious  domestic  unhappiness  re- 
sulting from  a  wife's  extravagance.  Rather  difficult.  2  men,  1  woman. 
Setting:  an  easy  interior.  Brentano's.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Volume  includes  The  Florist  Shop,  The  Rescue,  and  America 
Passes    By. 

*BARDELL  VS.  PICKWICK— Charles  Dickens.  (Adapted  by  J.  Hol- 
lingshead.)  A  very  clever  sketch,  offering  excellent  opportunities  for 
characterization.  5  men,  2  women.  Setting:  a  court  room.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co.  15c. 

THE  BEAR— Anton  Tchekoff.  (Translated  by  Julius  West,  in  Plays,  Series 

II.)    An   excellent   comedy   of   Russian   peasant   life,   not   difficult   and 

especially  recommended.  2  men,  1   woman.  Setting:  a  simple  interior. 

Scribner's.   $2.50.   Single   play,   entitled   The   Boor,   from   French.   35c. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Anniversary. 

THE  BEAU  OF  BATH— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  (In  The  Beau  of 
Bath.)  A  simple  little  drama  in  verse  introducing  Beau  Nash.  2  men, 
1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  an  interior.  Henry  Holt. 
$1.50. 

Volume  includes  The  Silver  Lining,  Ashes  of  Roses,  Gretna  Green, 
Counsel  Retained,  and  the  Prince  of  Court  Painters. 

BEHIND  A  WATTEAU  PICTURE— Robert  E.  Rogers.  Graceful,  poetic 
fantasy,  not  very  difficult  but  requiring  rather  finished  acting.  The 
play  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  artistic  staging.  12  men,  2 
women.  Special  costumes  according  to  the  characters.  Setting:  impor- 
tant, but  not  too  difficult,  a  picturesque  garden.  Baker.  $1.00.  Royalty 
$10.00. 

•BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  INFANTA- Stuart  Walker.  (In  Portmanteau 
Adaptations.)  A  dramatization  of  Oscar  Wilde's  poignant  story.  5 
men,  2  women.  Spanish  costumes  of  fifteenth  century.  Setting:  royal 
balcony  overlooking  a  garden.  Appleton.  $2.50.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 
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Volume    includes    Gammer    Gurton's    Needle,    Sir    David   Wears    a 
Crown,  and  Nellijumbo. 

BLUE  AND  GREEN  MAT  OF  ABDUL  HASSAN-Constance  Wilcox.  An 
Arabian  adventure,  brilliant  and  colorful.  5  men,  2  women,  extras. 
Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

BOUND  EAST  FOR  CARDIFF— Eugene  O'Neill.  (In  The  Moon  of  the 
Caribbees.)  A  tragic  study  of  common  seamen  on  a  tramp  steamer. 
Difficult.  11  men.  Setting:  the  seamen's  forecastle  on  the  Olencairn. 
Modern  Library.  95c.  Permission  from  author. 

Volume   includes   The   Moon   of  the   Caribbees,   The   Long  Voyage 
Home,  In  the  Zone,  He,  Where  the  Cross  is  Made,  and  The  Rope. 

•THE  BOY  WHO  DISCOVERED  EASTER-Elizabeth  McFadden. 
(Adapted  from  R.  M.  Alden's  story,  The  Boy  Who  Discovered  the 
Spring.)  The  Easter  message,  beautifully  expressed  in  dramatic  form 
by  the  author  of  the  ever-popular  Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  1  man,  2 
women,  1  boy.  Setting:  doctor's  study.  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00, 
if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

THE  BRACELET— Alfred  Sutro.  (In  Five  Little  Plays.)  A  clever,  rather 
sophisticated  serious  comedy,  requiring  mature  actors.  4  men,  4  women. 
Setting:  an  interior.  Brentano's.  $1.50.  Single  play  from  French.  30c. 
Royalty.  $5.00. 

Volume   includes   The   Man   in   the   Stalls,   A    Marriage    Has    Been 
Arranged,  The  Man  on  the  Kerb,  and  The  Open  Door. 

♦BUMBO,  THE  CLOWN— Lawrence  Gibson.  (In  Fifty  More  Contem- 
porary One- Act  Plays.)  An  appealing  little  fantasy.  2  men,  1  woman, 
1  child.  Setting:  a  bedroom.  Appleton.  $5.00.  Permission  from  the 
author. 

THE  CAJUN — Ada  J.  Carver.  Tense  and  gripping  drama,  portraying  a 
tragic  incident  in  the  lives  of  a  group  of  exiled  Acadian  descendants. 
4  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  1900.  Setting:  the  "front  room"  of  a 
Cajun  home.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

CALEB  STONE'S  DEATH  WATCH— Martin  Flavin.  A  grimly  amusing 
satire  revealing  the  thoughts  of  a  family  around  the  death-bed  of  an 
old  man.  6  men,  4  women.  Setting:  bedroom.  French.  50c.  Royalty 
$10.00. 

THE  CAROLINA  FOLK-PLAYS— Edited  by  Frederick  H.  Koch.  Three 
volumes  of  representative  plays  written  and  produced  by  The  Carolina 
Playmakers.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  half-tone  plates  of  the 
original  production.  All  of  the  plays  have  simple  stage  settings.  Henry 
Holt.  Vol.  I  and  II,  $2.00  each;  Volume  III,  $2.50.  Permission  from 
French.  Royalty  $5.00. 
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CAROLINA  FOLK-PLAYS,  Vol.  I 

WHEN  WITCHES  RIDE— Elizabeth  Lay.  Of  three  men  and  a 
witch  on  the  night  of  a  wild  storm.  3  men,  1  woman. 

PEGGY — Harold  Williamson.  The  tragedy  of  the  daughter  of  a 
North  Carolina  tenant  farmer.  4  men,  2  women,  1  boy. 

"DOD  GAST  YE  BOTH!"— Hubert  Heffner.  A  moonshiner's  com- 
edy. 6  men,  1  woman. 

OFF  NAG'S  HEAD  or  THE  BELL  BUOY— Dougald  Macmillan. 
A  tragedy  about  an  old  woman,  a  portrait,  a  mad  storm,  and 
land  pirates.  2  men,  4  women. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOWRIES—  Paul  Green.  Of  a  Croatan  out- 
law who  came  home.  1  man,  3  women. 

CAROLINA  FOLK-PLAYS,  Vol.  II 

TRISTA — Elizabeth  Lay.  A  quaint,  wistful  episode  of  a  lovely 
young  woman  suspected  of  witchcraft  by  the  colonial  Caro- 
linians. 3  men,  2  women. 

THE  RETURN  OF  BUCK  GAVIN— Thomas  Clayton  Wolfe. 
Shows  the  tender  side  of  a  feared  mountain  outlaw.  2  men, 
1  woman. 

GAIUS  AND  GAIUS,  JR.— Lucy  Cobb.  A  comedy  with  a  surprise, 
showing  the  curious  circumstances  that  tamed  a  harsh  master 
in  plantation  days.  5  men,  1  woman. 

FIXIN'S — Erma  and  Paul  Green.  Depicts,  on  a  poverty-stricken 
Carolina  farm,  the  same  struggle  for  a  woman's  rights  that 
Ibsen  vitalized  in  A  Doll's  House,  but  in  a  truly  native  fash- 
ion. 2  men,  1   woman. 

THE  BEADED  BUCKLE— Frances  Gray.  A  delightful  sketch  of 
a  fascinating  aristocratic  woman  who  could  audaciously  bluff 
out  any  situation.  2  men,  4  women. 

CAROLINA  FOLK-PLAYS,  Vol.  Ill 

JOB'S  KINFOLKS— Loretto  Carroll  Bailey.  A  remarkable  play 
of  three  generations  of  a  family  of  mill  workers  in  the  pied- 
mont section  of  North  Carolina.  1  man,  4  women. 

IN  DIXON'S  KITCHEN— Wilbur  Stout.  A  refreshing  comedy  of 
a  country  courtship  interrupted  by  various  members  of  the 
family.  3  men,  2  women,  1  boy. 

A  SHOT-GUN  SPLICIN'— Gertrude  Wilson  Coffin.  An  authentic 
mountain  comedy  of  vivid  characterization  and  racy  vernacu- 
lar. 4  men,  2  women. 
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LIGHTED  CANDLES— Margaret  Bland  and  Louisa  Duls.  An  un- 
usual tale  of  the  Carolina  Highlands  presented  with  poignant 
reality.  2  men,  3  women. 

QUARE  MEDICINE— Paul  Green.  A  lively  farce-comedy  of  a 
shrewish  young  wife  and  a  down-trodden  husband  who  became 
the  master  of  his  household  through  the  remarkable  remedy 
of  a  quack  doctor.  3  men,  1  woman. 

*CATHLEEN  NI  HOULIHAN— William  Butler  Yeats.  (In  Plays  in  Prose 
and  Verse.)  A  symbolic  presentation  of  the  aspiration  of  the  Irish  for 
freedom.  Dramatic  and  effective;  not  very  difficult.  2  men,  3  women,  1 
boy.  Irish  peasant  costumes  of  1798.  Setting:  a  cottage  interior.  Mac- 
millan.  $2.50.  Permission  from  French. 

Volume  includes  The  Hour  Glass,  A  Pot  of  Broth,  The  King's 
Threshold,  On  Baile's  Strand,  The  Shadowy  Waters,  Deirdre,  The 
Unicorn  from  the  Stars,  The  Green  Helmet,  and  The  Player-Queen. 

♦CHARMING  LEANDRE— Theodore  de  Banville.  (Translated  by  Barrett 
H.  Clark.)  A  lovely  little  romantic  comedy,  poetic  in  conception  and 
moderately  easy.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  early  18th  century. 
Setting:  a  part  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  French.  35c. 

*A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL— Charles  Dickens.  (Adapted  by  George  M. 
Baker.)  An  excellent  play  for  schools,  may  be  arranged  with  music  and 
tableaux.  4  men,  3  women,  2  children.  Costumes  in  character.  Setting: 

1  simple  interior.  Baker.  25c. 

Arrangement  in  six  scenes  by  Frank  Shay  in  The  Appleton  Book 
of  Christmas  Plays. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MIRACLE-PLAY-Samuel  A.  Eliot.  (Adapted  from  the 
Coventry  Cycle  of  Miracles  in  Little  Theater  Classics,  I.)  A  one-act 
arrangement  of  an  old  miracle-play,  a  religious  rite  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity,  requiring  careful  acting.  Not  difficult  and  especially  recom- 
mended. 13  men,  1  woman.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting  may  be  easily 
arranged.  Little,  Brown.  $2.00. 

Volume  includes  Polyxena,  Doctor  Faustus,  Richardo  and  Viola, 
and  The  Scheming  Lieutenant. 

♦CINDERELLA  MARRIED— Rachel  Lyman  Field.  (In  Six  Plays.)  "A 
charmingly  humorous  satire  in  a  Dresden  china  setting."  A  new  version 
of  the  old  romance  with  a  glimpse  beyond  the  happy-ever-after  ending. 

2  men,  4  women.  Cinderella  story  costumes.  Setting:  Cinderella's  morn- 
ing room.  Scribner's.  $1.60.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged; 
$5.00,  if  not. 

Volume  includes  The  Patchwork  Quilt,  Theories  and  Thumbs,  Three 
Pills  in  a  Bottle,  Columbine  in  Business,  and  Wisdom  Teeth. 

THE  CLOD — Lewis  Beach.  (In  Washington  Square  Plays.)  A  play  of 
Civil   War   times   in   which  the   interest   centers   on   a   narrow-minded 
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country  woman  who  refuses  to  take  sides.  Dramatic  but  difficult.  4 
men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  an  interior  which  may 
be  contrived,  but  is  rather  difficult.  Doubleday.  $1.00.  Permission  from 
author. 

Volume   includes    Eugenically    Speaking,    Overtones,    and    Helena's 
Husband. 

COUNSEL  RETAINED- Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  (In  The  Beau  of 
Bath.)  A  pretty  little  play  telling  the  story  of  Edmund  Burke's  first 
client,  a  beautiful  actress.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  period. 
Setting:  an  interior.  Henry  Holt.  $1.50. 

For  volume  of  contents,  see  The  Beau  of  Bath. 

*THE  CROSS-STITCH  HEART— Rachel  Field.  (In  The  Cross-Stitch 
Heart  and  Other  Plays.)  A  delicate  fantasy  woven  in  the  pattern  of 
an  old-fashioned  sampler.  2  men,  3  women.  Early  American  costumes. 
Setting:  exterior  in  cross-stitch  style.  Scribner's.  $1.25.  Royalty  $10.00, 
if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

Volume  includes  At  the  Junction,  Bargains  in  Cathay,  Greasy  Luck, 
The  Londonderry  Air,  and  The  Nine  Days'  Queen. 

*THE  CROWSNEST— William  Manley.  (In  Plays  of  The  47  Workshop, 
3rd  Series.)  Splendid  play  for  high  school  boys.  Imaginative  and  pic- 
turesque. 3  men.  Setting:  the  "crow's  nest"  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Brentano's. 
$1.25.   Permission   from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Hard  Heart,  Mis'  Mercy,  and  The  Other  One. 

THE  DARK  LADY  OF  THE  SONNETS— Bernard  Shaw.  English  cos- 
tume comedy.  Amusing  situation,  brilliant  dialogue.  2  men,  2  women. 
Elizabethan  costumes.  Setting:  terrace  of  palace.  Brentano's.  75c. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  also  includes   Fannie's   First  Play. 

'DAVE — Lady  Gregory.  (In  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  3rd 
Series.)  Interesting  and  appealing  drama  of  Irish  peasant  life.  3  men, 
2  women.  Irish  rural  costumes.  Setting:  old-fashioned  room.  French. 
$3.00.   Royalty  $5.00. 

DAWN — Percival  Wilde.  (In  Dawn  and  Other  One-Act  Plays.)  Drama 
with  a  supernatural  element.  Impressive.  2  men,  1  woman,  1  child. 
Setting:  interior  of  a  rough  shack.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Single  play 
from  Baker  or  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Noble  Lord,  The  Traitor,  A  House  of  Cards, 
Playing  With  Fire,  and  The  Finger  of  God. 

THE  DEACON'S  HAT — Teannette  Marks.  (In  The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo 
and  Other  Welsh  Plays.)   The  genuine  spirit  of  comedy  is  in  this  little 
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play  of  Welsh  country  folk.  The  characters  are  skillfully  portrayed  and 
require  experienced  actors.  3  men,  3  women.  Setting:  the  interior  of  a 
shop.  Appleton.  $2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo. 

♦THE  DEAR  DEPARTED— Stanley  Houghton.  An  excellent  comedy.  4 
men,  2  women.  Setting:  simple  interior.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Also  published  in  Five  One- Act  Plays.  French.  75c.  Volume  includes 
Fancy  Free,  The  Master  of  the  House,  Phipps,  and  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. 

*THE  DIABOLICAL  CIRCLE— Beulah  Bornstead.  (In  Four  Plays  on 
Colonial  Themes.)  Clever  and  entertaining  Puritan  comedy,  with  ex- 
cellent characterization.  3  men,  1  woman.  American  costumes  of  1700. 
Setting:  a  living  room.  $1.00.  Baker. 

Included  in  Lewis,  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

DOCTOR  FAUSTUS- Samuel  A.  Eliot.  (Adapted  from  Marlowe's  tragedy 
in  Little  Theatre  Classics,  I.)  An  arrangement  of  the  old  play  which 
adapts  it  to  modern  presentation  as  a  one-act  play.  Difficult  to  produce 
but  very  effective.  19  characters.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting  rather 
difficult.  Little,  Brown.  $2.00. 

Volume  includes  Polyxena,  A  Christmas  Miracle-Play,  Richardo  and 
Viola,  and  The  Scheming  Lieutenant. 

♦DRUMS  OF  OUDE— Austin  Strong.  Melodrama  laid  in  India  during  an 
uprising  of  the  natives.  Strong  in  atmosphere  and  dramatic  suspense. 
7  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  1857.  Setting:  interior  of  a  palace  in 
northern  India.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  2nd  Series. 

DUST  OF  THE  ROAD— Kenneth  Goodman.  A  Christmas  morality  play 
in  modern  setting.  Intense,  dramatic.  3  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  farm- 
house living  room.  Longmans.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is 
charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

THE  DUCHESS  SAYS  HER  PRAYERS- Mary  Cass  Canfield.  (In  Fifty 
More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.)  Beautiful,  touching,  and  highly 
artistic  little  drama.  1  man,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  Italian  court 
of  1491.  Setting:  a  chapel  in  the  Duomo  at  Milan.  Appleton.  $5.00. 
Permission   from  publisher. 

♦THE  ELDEST— Edna  Ferber.  Appealing  drama  concerning  the  eldest 
girl  who  bears  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  family.  Vivid  drama, 
intensely  human.  3  men,  3  women.  Setting:  a  kitchen.  Appleton.  50c. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

♦THE  ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS— Robert  Housum.  (In  One-Act  Plays  for 
Stage   and  Study,  3rd   Series.)    Bright  comedy  with  clever  situations 
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skillfully  handled.  2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  an  apartment  living  room. 
French.  $3.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

•ENTER  THE  HERO— Theresa   Helvurn.  Comedy  showing  outcome  of  a 
girl's  imaginary  romance  in  which  she  has  invented  a  suitor  for  herself. 
2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  living  room.  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
Also  in  Shay,  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

EVER  YOUNG— Alice  Gerstenberg.  (In  Four  Plays  for  Four  Women.) 
An  unusual  drama  for  women,  with  distinct  and  excellent  characteriza- 
tions. Requires  skillful  acting.  4  women.  Setting:  a  Palm  Beach  hotel. 
Brentano's.  $1.50.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

Volume  includes  Seaweed,  Their  Husband,  and  Mah-Jong. 

Also  published  in  Shay,  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women. 

EVERYBODY'S  HUSBAND— Gilbert  Cannan.  A  pretty  and  effective  fan- 
tasy of  modern  life  in  which  a  romantic  girl  finds  the  average  husband 
under  the  mask  of  the  lover.  1  man,  5  women.  Costumes  of  several 
periods.  Setting:  a  girl's  room.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

*THE  EXCHANGE— Althea  Thurston.  (In  Lewis,  Contemporary  One-Act 
Plays.)  A  farce  comedy  in  which  the  characters  discover  too  late  that 
it  is  easier  to  bear  one's  own  afflictions  than  those  of  others.  4  men,  1 
woman.  Setting:  an  office.  Scribner's.  $1.50.  Permission  from  B.  Roland 
Lewis. 

EXILE — Arthur  Doyle.  A  Christmas  play  in  which  an  elderly  lonely  couple 
entertain  an  unexpected  guest.  3  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  living  room. 
Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

♦FAITHFUL  ADMIRER— Elizabeth  Baker.  (In  Fifty  More  Contemporary 
One- Act  Plays.)  Charming  sketch  of  an  incident  behind  the  scenes  of 
a  variety  show.  2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  dressing  room  of  "The 
Daisy."  Appleton.  $5.00.  Royalty  (to  French)  $5.00. 

*FAME  AND  THE  POET— Lord  Dunsany.  A  clever  satire  on  modern 
literary  fame.  2  men,  1  woman.  Simple  setting.  French.  50c.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

*A  FAN  AND  TWO  CANDLESTICKS— Mary  MacMillan.  (In  Short 
Plays.)  Charming  and  picturesque  little  poetic  romance.  Requires  grace 
and  simplicity  in  acting.  2  men,  1  woman.  Colonial  costumes.  Simple 
but  artistic  interior  setting.  Appleton.  $2.50.  Single  play,  50c.  Permis- 
sion  from  author. 

Volume  includes  The  Shadowed  Star,  The  Rose,  The  Ring,  Luck? 
Entr'  Acte,  A  Woman's  a  Woman  for  A'  That,  A  Modern  Masque, 
The  Futurists,  and  The  Gate  of  Wishes. 

♦THE  FAR-AWAY  PRINCESS— Hermann  Sudermann.  (Translated  by 
Grace  Frank  in  Roses.)  An  excellent  comedy,  not  very  difficult.  7  men, 
2    women.    Setting:    the    veranda    of    a    German    inn,    rather    difficult, 
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but  may  be  simplified.  Scribner's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from  French.  75c. 
Volume  includes  Streaks  of  Light,  The  Last  Visit,  and  Margot. 

*FIAT  LUX  (LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT)— Faith  Van  Valkenburgh.  A 
modern  mystery  play  of  universal  appeal.  Impressive.  3  men,  1  woman. 
Setting:  interior  of  an  humble  cottage.  French.  35c. 

♦FIGUREHEADS— Louise  Saunders.  (In  Magic  Lanterns.)  Delightful 
romantic  fantasy — picturesque,  colorful,  and  amusing.  3  men,  2  women. 
Costumes  according  to  character.  Setting:  a  palace  room.  Scribner's. 
$1.50.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

Volume  includes   Our   Kind,   Poor  Maddelena,   See-Saw,  and   King 
and  Commoner. 

THE  FINGER  OF  GOD—  Percival  Wilde.  Broker  is  kept  from  becoming 
a  criminal  when  his  true  self  is  revealed  to  him.  Tense  and  dramatic. 

2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  living  room  of  a  luxurious  apartment.  French 
or  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  Dawn  and  Other  One-Act  Plays. 

*THE  FLATTERING  WORD— George  Kelly.  (In  The  Flattering  Word 
and  Other  One-Act  Plays.)  Clever  satire.  "That  is  the  one  compliment 
that  has  never  failed — tell  any  man,  woman,  or  child  that  he  should 
be  on  the  stage  and  you  will  find  him  susceptible."  2  men,  3  women. 
Setting:  a  room  in  a  parsonage.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Royalty  (to 
French)  $10.00. 

Volume  includes  Smarty's  Party,  The  Weak  Spot,  and  Poor  Aubrey. 

THE  FLORIST  SHOP- Winifred  Hawkridge.  (In  Plays  of  The  Harvard 
Dramatic  Club,  1st  Series.)  A  charming  romantic  comedy  of  the  match- 
making of  a  florist  bookkeeper.  3  men,  2  women.  Setting:  a  florist  shop 
with  many  flowers.  Brentano's.  $1.25.  Single  play  from  Baker.  50c. 
Royalty  $10.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Bank  Account. 

*A  FLOWER  OF  YEDDO- Victor  Mapes.  A  charming  poetic  Japanese 
comedy,  especially  recommended  for  high  schools.  3  men,  1  woman. 
Japanese   costumes.    Japanese    interior   setting.    French.    30c.    Royalty 

$5.00. 

*THE  FLYING  PRINCE— Peggy  and  Eugene  Wood.  Fantastical  comedy 
in  which  a  young  American  aviator  meets  a  mediaeval  princess.  3  men, 

3  women.  Costumes  according  to  character.   Setting:  medieval  palace 
interior.  Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE— Florence  Clay  Knox.  (In  Shay, 
Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.)  Excellent  little  drama  for  women, 
cleverly  developed.  3  women.  Setting:  a  boudoir.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 
Royalty   (to  Longmans)   $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 
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♦GAMMER  GURTON'S  NEEDLE— Colin  Campbell  Clements.  (Adapted.) 
Modern  adaptation  of  the  famous  old  play.  3  acts  (time,  1  hour). 
6  men,  i  women.  Setting:  1  exterior.  May  be  produced  without  scenery 
or  out  of  doors.  French.  35c. 

THE  GHOST  STORY— Booth  Tarkington.  A  comedy  "for  people  of  no 
great  age."  Suitable  for  presentation  on  a  hallowe'en  program.  5  men, 
5  women.  Setting:  a  living  room.  Appleton.  50c. 

THE  GIANT'S  STAIR— Wilbur  Daniel  Steele.  Dramatic  situation,  tense 
atmosphere.  One  woman's  role  requires  especially  skillful  acting.  1 
man,  2  women.  Setting:  farmhouse  kitchen.  Appleton.  50c.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

Included  in  Fifty  More   Contemporary   One-Act  Plays. 

*THE  GIFT — Marie  A.  Foley.  A  beautiful  symbolic  drama  especially 
suited  to  religious  programs.  2  men,  1  woman.  3  children.  Biblical  cos- 
tumes. Setting:  room  of  a  little  house  in  Judea.  French.  35c. 

THE  GIRL — Edward  Peple.  Excellent  drama  for  an  all-men  cast.  Inter- 
esting situation  with  an  unexpected  turn.  3  men.  Setting:  bachelor 
apartment.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  One- Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  1st  Series. 

THE  GLITTERING  GATE-Lord  Dunsany.  (In  Five  Plays.)  An  unusual 
drama  offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  artistic  staging,  which  is 
necessary  for  an  adequate  production.  Rather  difficult.  2  men.  Setting: 
an  imaginary  scene  before  the  gate  of  Paradise.  Little,  Brown.  $1.65. 
Single  play  from  French.  50c.  Permission  from  French. 

Volume   includes   The   Gods  of   the   Mountain,   The   Golden   Doom, 
King  Argimenes,  and  The  Lost  Silk  Hat. 

♦GLORY  OF  THE  MORNING—  Ellery  Leonard.  (In  Wisconsin  Plays,  1st 
Series.)  An  Indian  drama  of  power  and  beauty.  2  men,  1  woman,  1 
boy,  1  girl.  Indian  costumes.  Setting:  before  a  wigwam.  The  Viking 
Press.  $1.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  contains  The  Neighbors  and  In  Hospital. 

THE  GOAL— Henry   Arthur  Jones.    (In   The   Theatre   of  Ideas.)    A   vivid 
portrayal  of  the  indomitable  character  of  a  great  engineer.  This  part 
requires    a    gifted   actor.    4    men,   2   women.    Setting:    rather    elaborate 
interior.  Little,  Brown.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Volume  includes  Her  Tongue  and  Grace  Mary. 

GODS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN— Lord  Dunsany.  (In  Five  Plays.)  Poetic 
drama,  picturesque  and  original.  3  acts  (time,  1  hour).  10  men,  5 
women.  Setting:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Little,  Brown.  $1.65.  Single  play 
from  French.  50c.  Permission  from  French. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Glittering  Gate. 
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GOOD  MEDICINE— Jack  Arnold  and  Edwin  Burke.  An  enjoyable  farce- 
comedy  concerning  a  struggling  young  doctor  and  his  wife.  1  man,  2 
women.  Setting:  room  made  into  doctor's  office.  Longmans.  50c.  Roy- 
alty $10.00. 

GOOD  THEATRE— Christopher  Morley.  Clever  comedy.  The  comments 
on  modern  drama  from  different  points  of  view,  combined  with  a 
mixture  of  Elizabethan  blank  verse  and  modern  slang,  make  this  a 
unique  and  amusing  play.  4  men,  1  woman,  extras.  Setting:  lobby  of  a 
New  York  theatre.  Longmans.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
Included  in  Cohen,  More  One- Act  Plays. 

THE  GREEN  COAT— De  Musset  and  Augier.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark.)  A  delightful  comedy  sketch  of  artist  life,  easy.  3  men,  1  wom- 
an. Costumes  of  middle  19th  century.  Setting:  interior.  French.  35a 

♦GRINGOIRE,  THE  BALLAD  MONGER— De  Banville.  (Adapted  by 
Arthur  Shirley.)  A  charming  serious  comedy,  offering  good  emotional 
parts,  not  very  difficult.  4  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XL  Setting:  a  well-furnished  Gothic  room.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 
25c. 

HANS  BULOW'S  LAST  PUPPET— Grace  Dorcas  Ruthenburg.  (In  Yale 
One- Act  Plays.)  A  unique  play  that  may  be  produced  by  genuine 
puppets  or  human  actors.  3  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  the  shop  of  a 
puppet  maker.  French.  $2.00.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged; 
$5.00,  if  not. 

Volume    includes    The    Mistress,    Immersion,    Yella,    Minnie    Field, 
and  "L." 

THE  HARBOR  OF  LOST  SHIPS— Louise  W.  Bray.  (In  Plays  of  The 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  2nd  Series.)  Tender  and  pathetic  drama  of 
the  Labrador  fisher  folk.  Adapted  from  the  story  by  Ellen  P.  Huling. 
2  men,  1  woman,  1  boy.  Setting:  kitchen  of  a  cottage.  Brentano's. 
$1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume    includes    Garafelia's    Husband,    The    Four-Flushers,    and 
Scales  and  the  Sword. 

HELENA'S  HUSBAND— Philip  Moeller.  (In  Five  Somewhat  Historical 
Plays.)  A  sophisticated  satire  dealing  with  the  elopement  of  Helen 
with  Paris.  Possible  only  for  mature  actors.  3  men,  2  women.  Greek 
costumes.  Setting:  a  Greek  interior.  Knopf.  $1.75.  Permission  from 
author. 

Volume  also  contains  The  Little  Supper,  Sisters  of  Susannah,  The 
Roadhouse  in  Arden,  and  Pokey. 

HER  TONGUE— Henry  Arthur  Jones.  (In  The  Theatre  of  Ideas.)  A  lively 
comedy   centering   around   a  talkative   society  girl.   2  men,  2   women. 
Setting:  simple  interior.  Little,  Brown.  $1.25.  Royalty  to  French. 
Volume  includes  The  Goal  and  Grace  Mary. 
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•HOLLY  TREE  INN— Charles  Dickens.  (Dramatized  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Be- 
ringer.)  An  excellent  acting  version  of  Dickens'  familiar  story.  3  men, 
4  women.  Eighteenth  century  costumes.  Setting:  an  old-fashioned  inte- 
rior, decorated  for  Christmas.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

•THE  HOUR-GLASS— William  Butler  Yeats.  (In  Plays  in  Prose  and 
Verse.)  A  morality  play  of  high  literary  quality.  Especially  recom- 
mended. 4  men,  2  women,  2  children.  Setting:  a  simple  interior.  Mac- 
millan.  $2.50.  Permission  from  French. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan. 

HOW  HE  LIED  TO  HER  HUSBAND- Bernard  Shaw.  The  theme  of  the 

eternal  triangle  is  given  an  unexpected  and  thoroughly  amusing  treat- 
ment. An  excellent  and  rather  easy  farce.  2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  an 
easy  interior.  Brentano's.  75c.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Published  with  The  Man  of  Destiny. 

HUNGER — Eugene  Pillot.  (In  Mayorga,  Representative  One-Act  Plays.) 
Allegorical  play.  A  universal  truth  strikingly  presented.  4  men,  1 
woman.  Setting:  road  by  a  tower.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00.  Permission  from 
author. 

•HYACINTH  HALVEY— Lady  Gregory.  (In  Seven  Short  Plays.)  An  ex- 
cellent comedy  of  Irish  villagers,  amusing  and  not  difficult  when  the 
Irish  dialect  is  mastered.  4  men,  2  women.  Setting:  outside  the  village 
postoffice.  Putnam's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from  French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 
Volume  includes  Spreading  the  News,  The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  The 
Jackdaw,  The  Workhouse  Ward,  The  Travelling  Man,  and  The  Gaol 
Gate. 

ILE — Eugene  O'Neill.  (In  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees.)  A  sea  tragedy  on 
an  ice-bound  whaler.  Excellent  characterization  and  strong  situations. 
4  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  cabin  of  whaling  vessel.  Modern  Library.  95c. 
Permission  from  author. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Bound  East  for  Cardiff. 

•INDIAN  SUMMER— Meilhac   and    Halevy.    (Translated   by    Barrett   H. 

Clark.)    An  easy  and   pretty  little   French   comedy.  2  men,  2   women. 

Setting:  an  easy  interior.  French.  35c. 
IN  THE  ZONE— Eugene   O'Neill.    (In    The    Moon   of   the    Caribbees.)    A 

realistic  serious  comedy  of  the  life  of  a  seaman  on  an  ammunition  ship 

during  the  World  War.  Difficult.  9  men.  Setting:  a  seaman's  forecastle 

on  a  tramp  steamer.  Modern  Library.  95c.  Permission  from  author. 
For  volume  contents,  see  Bound  East  for  Cardiff. 
•THE  JACKDAW— Lady  Gregory.    (In  Seven  Short  Plays.)   A  delightful 

comedy,   not   difficult,   and   especially   recommended.   4  men,  2   women. 

Setting:  a  shop  interior.  Putnam's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from  French.  50c. 

Royalty  $5.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Hyacinth  Halvey. 
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*JAZZ  AND  MINUET— Ruth  Giorloff.  The  modern  and  old  fashioned 
combined  in  a  charming  and  picturesque  romantic  comedy.  2  men,  3 
women.  Costumes,  modern  and  colonial.  Setting:  a  living  room.  Long- 
mans. 50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

*JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER— Elma  E.  Levinger.  Biblical  drama  vividly  pre- 
sented. May  be  produced  simply  with  small  cast  or  elaborately  as  a 
pageant  play,  with  beautiful  scenic  effects,  choruses,  and  group  dances. 
5  men,  6  women.  Oriental  costumes.  Setting:  before  the  house  of 
Jephtha.  French.  35c. 

JOINT  OWNERS  IN  SPAIN-  Alice  Brown.  A  delightful  comedy  with 
underlying  serious  tone,  especially  recommended  to  girls.  4  women. 
Setting:  a  simple  interior.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

*KING  AND  COMMONER- Louise  Saunders.  (In  Magic  Lanterns.)  An 
outdoor  comedy,  picturesque  and  amusing,  with  a  sly  wink  at  royalty. 
4  men,  3  women.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting:  a  clearing  in  the  forest. 
Scribner's.  $1.50.  Royalty  (to  Longmans)  $10.00,  if  admission  is 
charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Figureheads. 

♦KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER— Henrik  Hertz.  (Translated  by  T.  Mar- 
tin.) A  Danish  poetic  drama  which  is  not  very  difficult.  Beautiful  and 
effective  for  girls.  Time,  1  hour.  6  men,  2  women.  Mediaeval  costumes. 
Setting:  a  garden  scene.  Baker  or  French.  25c. 

*THE  KING'S  GREAT  AUNT  SITS  ON  THE  FLOOR— Stuart  Walker. 
Gay  fantasy,  another  sequel  to  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil. 
10  men,  5  women.  Costumes  according  to  character.  Setting:  palace 
interior.  Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

*THE  KNAVE  OF  HEARTS-Louise  Saunders.  Fanciful  comedy  giving  a 
delightful  explanation  of  why  the  knave  stole  the  famous  tarts.  May 
be  played  by  an  all-girls  cast.  8  men,  3  women,  extras.  Picturesque,  fan- 
ciful costumes.  Setting:  royal  kitchen  of  the  King  of  Hearts.  Long- 
mans. 50c.  (Illustrated  edition  with  costumes  and  scenes  in  colors  by 
Maxfield  Parrish.  $10.00.)  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged; 
$5.00,  if  not. 

*THE  LAND  OF  HEART'S  DESIRE— William  Butler  Yeats.  A  beautiful 
little  fairy-lore  play,  Irish.  Especially  recommended  to  schools.  3  men, 
3  women.   Setting:   a  simple  interior.   Baker  or  French.  25c.   Royalty 

$5.00. 

*A  LEAP  YEAR  BRIDE— Leslie  M.  Hickson.  (In  Fifty  More  Contem- 
porary One-Act  Plays.)  A  breezy  comedy  of  an  office  girl's  romance. 
2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  office  of  an  automobile  company.  Appleton. 
$5.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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*LLMA  BEANS — Alfred  Kreymborg.  (In  Puppet  Plays.)  A  clever  bur- 
lesque of  extravagant  humor,  offering  excellent  opportunity  for  good 
pantomime  in  the  acting,  easy  to  produce  and  especially  recommended. 
2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  an  interior.  French.  $1.50.  Single  play  50c. 
Royalty  $10.00. 

Volume  includes  Manikin  and  Minikin,  When  the  Willow  Nods,  Blue 
and  Green,  Jack's  House,  People  Who  Die,  and  Pianissimo. 

*THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS— Andre  Rivoire.  (Translated  by  Barrett 
H.  Clark.)  A  dainty  little  pastoral  sketch,  requiring  rather  fine  acting. 

1  man,  2  women.  Eighteenth  century  costumes.  Simple  forest  setting, 
could  be  given  out  of  doors.  French.  35c. 

THE  LITTLE  STONE  HOUSE— George  Calderon.  (In  Fifty  Contempor- 
ary One-Act  Plays.)  Tragic  drama  of  a  mother's  disillusionment. 
"What's  a  man  compared  to  an  idea?"  5  men,  2  women.  Russian  cos- 
tumes. Setting:  living  room  of  a  lodging  house  in  a  small  Russian  town. 
Appleton.  $5.00.  Permission  from  French. 

THE  LOCKED  CHEST— John  Masefield.  (In  volume  with  The  Sweeps  of 
Ninety-Eight.)  A  serious  play,  dramatic  and  of  high  literary  quality. 
Especially  recommended  for  older  players  with  experience,  rather 
difficult.  3  men,  1  woman,  soldiers.  Costumes  of  Iceland  folk.  Setting: 
an  interior.  Macmillan.  $1.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 

*THE  LONDONDERRY  AIR— Rachel  Field.  (In  The  Cross-Stitch  Heart.) 
The  longing  for  something  beyond  mere  existence  woven  into  a  roman- 
tic little  play  of  quaint  charm.  2  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  early 
19th  century.  Setting:  a  New  England  kitchen.  Scribner's.  $1.25. 
Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Cross-Stitch  Heart. 

Also  included  in  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  3rd  Series. 

LONESOME-LIKE— Harold  Brighouse.  Character  comedy  with  a  touch 
of  pathos.  Good  situation,  fine  characterization,  human  appeal.  2  men, 

2  women.  Setting:  room  of  a  poor  cottage.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

THE  LORD'S  WILL— Paul  Green.  (In  The  Lord's  Will  and  Other  Carolina 
Plays.)  Tragedy  in  the  family  of  a  self-satisfied  country  preacher  of 
the  "faith-without-works"  type.  1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  kitchen- 
dining  room.  French.  $2.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Volume   includes   Black   Beard,   Old   Wash  Lucas,  The   No   'Count 
Boy,  The  Old  Man  of  Edenton,  and  The  Last  of  the  Lowries. 

THE  LOST  SILK  HAT— Lord    Dunsany.    (In    Five    Plays.)    Clever    little 
comedy,  not  difficult  for  mature  actors.  5  men.  Setting:  simple  interior. 
Little,  Brown.  $1.G5.  Single  play  from  French.  Permission  from  French. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Glittering  Gate. 
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*MAGNOLIA'S  MAN— Gertrude  Wilson  Coffin.  Mountain  comedy  of  a 
spinster  who  "orders  a  husband  by  mail."  Unusually  clever  dialogue. 
2  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  1904.  Setting:  living  room.  Published  in 
The  Carolina  Play-Book,  Dec,  1929.  Permission  from  Frederick  H. 
Koch,  Chapel  Hill.  Royalty  $5.00. 

•THE  MAKER  OF  DREAMS—  Oliphant  Down.  A  charming  fantasy, 
moderately  easy.  Especially  recommended.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes 
important,  Pierrot  and  Pierrette.  Setting:  easy  interior.  French.  50c. 
Royalty  $8.00. 

Included  in  Cohen,  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors. 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  KERB- Alfred   Sutro.     (In   Five   Little   Plays.)     A 
serious  play  of  an  impoverished  family  in  the  slums  of  London  and  the 
struggle  to  escape  the  poorhouse.  1  man,  1  woman.  Setting:  poor  inte- 
rior.  Brentano's.  $1.50.   Single  play  from   French.  30c.   Royalty  $5.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Bracelet. 

'THE  MAN  WHO  DIED  AT  TWELVE  O'CLOCK— Paul  Green.  "A  de- 
lightful bit  of  grotesque  horse-play"  in  which  old  Uncle  January  be- 
lieves he  has  died  and  come  to  life  again.  2  men,  1  woman  (Negro  char- 
acters). Setting:  interior  of  a  cabin.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Also  published  in  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  2nd  Series. 

THE  MAN  WHO  MARRIED  A  DUMB  WIFE-Anatole  France.  (Trans- 
lated by  Page.)  Very  successful  modern  French  comedy  in  the  mediae- 
val manner.  Especially  recommended  to  more  advanced  amateurs.  2 
acts.  7  men,  3  women,  neighbors,  etc.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting:  an 
interior,  not  very  difficult.  French.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

♦MANIKIN  AND  MINIKIN— Alfred  Kreymborg.  In  {Puppet  Plays.) 
Comedy  in  porcelain.  The  romance  of  two  bisque  figures  on  a  mantel 
shelf  is  revealed  in  delightful,  rhythmical  dialogue.  1  man,  1  woman. 
Colonial  costumes.  Setting:  a  mantel  shelf.  French.  $1.50.  Single  play, 
50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Lima  Beans. 

MANSIONS — Hildegarde  Flanner.  Divergent  ideas  of  "heaven"  are  the 
basis  of  conflict  in  this  thoughtful  and  well-written  drama.  Sincere  and 
touching.  1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  living  room  of  an  old  family  man- 
sion. Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

MARCHING  MEN — James  H.  O'Brian.  Unusual  and  impressive  play  in 
which  a  group  of  soldiers  realize  that  they  are  no  longer  under  human 
military  control  but  are  marching  into  the  Great  Beyond.  7  men,  1 
woman.  Costumes  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Setting:  pastoral  section  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
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A  MARRIAGE  HAS  BEEN  ARRANGED— Alfred  Sutro.  (In  Five  Little. 
Plays.)  A  clever  little  play,  not  very  difficult.  1  man,  1  woman.  Setting: 
a  conservatory  of  a  London  house.  Brentano's.  50c.  Single  play  from 
French,  30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Bracelet. 

MARRIAGE  OF  LITTLE  EVA— Kenyon  Nicholson.  (In  Fifty  More  Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays.)  Entertaining  comedy  behind  the  scenes  of 
an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  troupe.  3  men,  2  women,  1  child.  Setting: 
dressing  room  of  the  opera  house.  Appleton.  $5.00.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

♦MARVELOUS  ROMANCE  OF  WEN  CHUN  CHIN-Cheng-Chin  Hsi- 
ung.  A  charming  love  tale  which  ends  in  a  perfect  manner.  Poet  Lore, 
Summer  Number,  1924.  Royalty  $5.00.  Permission  from  Frederick  H. 
Koch,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  MANICURE— George  Ade.  A  small-town  poli- 
tician outwits  a  would-be  blackmailer.  Clever  characterization  and  dia- 
logue. 2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  mayor's  office.  French.  50c.  Royalty 
$5.00. 

Also  in  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  1st  Series. 

THE  MEDICINE  SHOW— Stuart  Walker.  (In  Portmanteau  Plays.)  Ex- 
cellent little  comedy  for  skilled  character  actors.  3  men.  Simple  set- 
ting. Appleton.  $2.50.  Permission  from  author. 

Volume   includes   The   Trimplet,   Nevertheless,   and   Six   Who    Pass 
While  the  Lentils  Boil. 

THE  MERRY,  MERRY  CUCKOO— Jeannette  Marks.  (In  The  Merry, 
Merry  Cuckoo  and  Other  Welsh  Plays.)  A  beautifully  human  tragic 
play,  requiring  naturalness  and  restraint  in  acting.  3  men,  2  women. 
Setting:  a  rather  difficult  exterior  scene.  Appleton.  $2.00.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Deacon's  Hat,  Welsh  Honeymoon,  A  Tress  of 
Hair,  Love  Letters,  Steppin'  Westward,  and  Look  to  the  End. 

*A  MIRACLE  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY— Maurice  Maeterlinck.  (In  A  Mir- 
acle of  Saint  Anthony  and  Other  Plays.)  A  delightful  comedy  of  high 
literary  excellence.  Effective  and  not  difficult.  2  scenes.  7  men,  4  women, 
guests.  Settings:  2  easy  interiors.  Modern  Library.  95c. 

Volume   includes   Pelleas  and   Melisande,  The   Death  of  Tintagiles, 
Alladine  and  Palomides,  Interior,  and  The  Intruder. 

*MIRAGE — George  Baird.  Colorful  drama  of  the  Hopi  Indian  country. 
2  men,  4  women.  Indian  costumes.  Setting:  roof  of  an  adobe  house. 
Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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MODESTY— Paul  Hervieu.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.)  A  romantic 
comedy,  humorous  and  cleverly  satirical,  easy.  2  men,  1  woman.  Set- 
ting: easy  interior.  French.  35c. 

Included  in  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

THE  MONKEY'S  PAW— W.  W.  Jacobs.  Tense  and  gripping  tragedy  in 
three  scenes.  Supernatural  element  combined  with  human  truth.  4  men, 
1  woman.  Setting:  living  room.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

A  MORALITY  PLAY  FOR  THE  LEISURED  CLASS— John  L.  Balders- 
ton.  (In  Fifty  More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.)  A  satire  in  four 
short  scenes.  Clever  and  unusual  play  with  a  startling  climax.  2  men. 
Setting:  an  imaginary  room.  Appleton.  $5.00.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

MRS.  PAT  AND  THE  LAW— Mary  Aldis.  (In  Plays  for  Small  Stages.) 
Excellent  comedy  with  underlying  seriousness.  Not  very  difficult  and 
especially  recommended  for  experienced  amateurs.  2  men,  2  women,  1 
boy.  Setting:  easy  interior.  Duffield.  $1.50.  Single  play  from  Baker.  35c. 
Royalty  $5.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Drama  Class  of  Tankaha,  Extreme  Unction, 
The  Letter,  and  Temperament. 

*MY  LADY  DREAMS-Eugene   Pillot.   Excellent  play   for   an   all-women 
cast,  concerning  the  choice  between  marriage  and  a  career.  4  women,  2 
children.  Setting:  a  boudoir.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
Also  in  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women. 

NANCE  OLDFIELD— Charles  Reade.  (Arranged  from  the  story,  Art:  A 
Dramatic  Tale.)  A  romantic  comedy  of  stage  life,  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive but  difficult.  Requires  a  skilled  actress  for  Nance.  3  men,  2  women. 
Costumes  of  1706.  Setting:  a  handsome  interior.  Baker. 

*THE   NATIVITY   AND   ADORATION    CYCLE   OF   THE    CHESTER 

MYSTERIES— Edited  by  Frank  Conroy  and  Roy  Mitchell.  (As  per- 
formed on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New  York 
City.)  Produced  with  simplicity  and  dignity,  this  group  of  mediaeval 
mysteries  is  effective  and  impressive.  Not  difficult.  French.  35c. 

*THE  NEIGHBORS— Zona  Gale.  (In  Wisconsin  Plays.)  Excellent  comedy 
with  underlying  serious  tone.  Good  character  parts.  2  men,  6  women. 
Setting:  a  kitchen.  The  Viking  Press.  $1.50.  Single  play  from  French. 
50c.  Royalty  on  application. 

Volume  includes  In  Hospital  and  Glory  of  the  Morning. 

♦NEVERTHELESS— Stuart  Walker.   (In  Portmanteau  Plays.)   Delightful 
whimsical  comedy,  not  difficult.  Especially  recommended.  1  girl,  1  boy, 
1  man.  Easy  setting.  Appleton.  $2.50.  Permission  from  author. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Medicine  Show. 
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A  NIGHT  AT  AN  INN— Lord  Dunsany.  (In  Plays  of  Gods  and  Men.) 
Excellently  written  play  of  mystery,  offering  an  opportunity  for  pow- 
erful acting,  difficult.  8  men.  Setting:  interior.  Putnam's.  $1.75.  Single 
play  from  French.  50c.  Permission  from  French. 

Volume   includes   The   Tents   of   the   Arabs,   The   Laughter   of   the 
Gods,  and  The  Queen's   Enemies. 

THE  NO  'COUNT  BOY— Paul  Green.  (In  The  Lord's  Will  and  Other 
Plays.)  A  fanciful  Negro  comedy,  exquisitely  imaginative  and  poetic. 
2  men,  2  women.  Negro  rural  costumes.  Setting:  before  a  Negro  cabin. 
French.  $2.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Also  published  in  In  The  Valley. 

*THE  NOBLE  LORD—  Percival  Wilde.  (In  Dawn  and  Other  One-Act 
Plays.)  An  easy  and  laughable  comedy  in  which  a  girl  feigns  drowning 
in  order  to  be  rescued  by  a  lord  and  he  escapes  by  pretending  to  be 
his  own  valet.  2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  a  wood  scene.  Little,  Brown. 
$1.50.  Single  play  from  Baker  or  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  Dawn. 

THE  OLD  LADY  SHOWS  HER  MEDALS— J.  M.  Barrie.  (In  Echoes  of 
the  War.)  Probably  the  best  short  play  produced  during  the  World 
War.  A  pathetic  and  tender  comedy,  not  too  difficult  for  experienced 
amateurs.  1  man,  5  women.  Setting:  not  difficult.  Scribner's  or  French. 
$1.25.  Permission  from  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.,  Empire  Theatre,  New 
York  City. 

Volume  includes  The  New  World,  Barbara's  Wedding,  and  A  Well- 
Remembered   Voice. 

THE  OLD  PEABODY  PEW-Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  A  quaint  and  de- 
lightful romance,  not  difficult,  and  especially  suited  to  performance  in 
church  or  school.  2  acts.  1  man,  8  women.  Old-fashioned  simple  cos- 
tumes. Setting:  a  church  interior.  French.  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

ON  BAIL— George  Middleton.  (In  Tradition  and  Other  One-Act  Plays.) 
A  powerful  portrayal  of  the  effect  of  a  gambler's  life  on  his  family. 
2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  an  easy  interior.  Henry  Holt.  $1.75.  Single 
play  from  French.  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Volume    includes    Tradition,    Their    Wife,    Waiting,   The    Cheat    of 
Pity,  and  Mothers. 

OVERTONES— Alice  Gerstenberg.  (In  Washington  Square  Plays.)  A 
rather  sophisticated  satire  on  society  manners,  in  which  two  women, 
each  with  a  dual  self,  are  the  characters.  4  women.  Setting:  a  simple 
interior.    Doubleday.   $1.00.   Permission   from  author. 

Volume    contains    The    Clod,    Eugenically    Speaking,    and    Helena's 
Husband. 
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PAN  IN  AMBUSH— Marjorie  Patterson.  "A  delightful  phantasia  of 
spring."  A  medley  of  satire,  sentiment,  and  humor;  poetic  and  rather 
sophisticated.  3  men,  4  women.  Costumes  according  to  character.  Set- 
ting: an  old-fashioned  English  garden.  Longmans.  40c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

PANTALOON— J.  M.  Barrie.  (In  Half  Hours.)  Beautiful  and  whimsical 
fantasy.  Requires  skilled  acting,  suitable  to  advanced  amateurs.  3  men, 
1  woman,  1  child.  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  costumes.  Setting:  interior. 
Scribner's  or  French.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Twelve  Pound  Look,  Rosalind,  and  The  Will. 

PATELIN—  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  (Adapted  from  Maitre  Pierre  Patelin  in 
Little  Theatre  Classics,  II.)  A  classic  farce  arranged  as  a  one-act  play. 
Poetic  and  amusing  and  not  difficult  for  experienced  producers.  4  men, 
1  woman,  2  children,  other  townsfolk.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting:  may 
be  easily  arranged.  Little,  Brown.  $2.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

*PEARLS — Dan  Totheroh.  (In  More  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors.) 
"A  little  comedy  of  youth."  2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  living  room  of  a 
flat.  Harcourt.  $2.25.  Royalty  to  French  $5.00. 

PIERROT  OF  THE  MINUTE— Ernest  Dowson.  An  exquisite  poetic  fan- 
tasy, beautifully  written.  1  man,  1  woman  (Pierrot  and  a  moon  mai- 
den). Setting:  a  garden.  French.  35c. 

Included  in  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

PIERROT'S  MOTHER— Glenn  Hughes.  Quaint  and  charming  fantasy. 
1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  room  in  Pierrot's  home.  Appleton.  50c.  Per- 
mission  from   publisher. 

*PINK  AND  PATCHES-Margaret  Bland.  A  folk  play  of  the  South, 
touched  with  humor  and  pathos.  1  man,  3  women.  Setting:  outside  a 
mountain  home.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

PLAYGOERS — Arthur  W.  Pinero.  English  comedy  showing  the  unexpected 
response  of  the  household  servants  to  a  philanthropic  proposal  to  send 
them  to  the  theatre.  2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  English  interior.  French. 
30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

PLAYING  WITH  FIRE— Percival  Wilde.  (In  Dawn  and  Other  One-Act 
Plays.)  A  tenderly  humorous  romantic  comedy,  not  difficult  for  actors 
who  will  appreciate  the  humor  of  a  fifteen-year-old  in  love.  1  boy,  1 
girl,  1  woman.  Setting:  a  kitchen.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Single  play 
from  Baker  or  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  Dawn. 

POOR  AUBREY-George  Kelly.  (In  The  Flattering  Word.)  Domestic 
comedy  from  which  The  Show-Off  was  developed.  1  man,  3  women. 
Setting:  a  living  room.  Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Royalty  (to  French) 
$10.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Flattering  Word. 
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"POOR  MADDALENA— Louise  Saunders.  (In  Magic  Lanterns.)  Tender, 
ironic  fantasy  in  3  scenes.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  according  to 
character.  Settings:  land  of  fantasy  and  house  of  Maddalena.  Scrib- 
ner's.  $1.50.  Royalty  (to  Longmans)  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged; 
$5.00,  if  not. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Figureheads. 

*THE  POST  OFFICE-Rabindranath  Tagore.  A  beautiful  and  poetic  play, 
not  too  difficult  for  high  schools.  2  acts.  8  men,  1  girl,  1  boy.  East 
Indian  costumes.  Setting:  1  simple  interior.  Macmillan.  $2.00.  Permis- 
sion from  publisher. 

Included  in  Short  Plays  by  Representative  Authors. 

THE  POSTSCRIPT— Emile  Augier.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.) 
A  brilliant  French  comedy,  one  of  the  best  one-act  plays,  especially 
recommended  to  older  players.  1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  a  handsome 
interior.  French.  35c. 

♦THE  POT  BOILER— Alice  Gerstenberg.  (In  Ten  One-Act  Plays.)  Hilari- 
ous satire  on  play  writing.  The  author  conducts  a  rehearsal.  5  men, 
2  women.  Setting:  the  stage  in  a  theatre.  Brentano's.  $2.00.  Royalty 
(to  Longmans)  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

*A  POT  OF  BROTH— William  Butler  Yeats.  (In  Plays  in  Prose  and 
Verse.)  A  deliciously  quaint  and  humorous  comedy,  easy  and  especi- 
ally recommended.  2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  a  cottage  interior.  Mac- 
millan. $2.50.   Permission  from   French. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan. 

THE  PROPOSAL— Anton  Tchekoff.  (Translated  by  Julius  West,  in  Plays, 
Series  II).  A  very  amusing  comedy  of  Russian  peasants,  not  difficult 
aside  from  the  reproduction  of  the  local  atmosphere.  Especially  recom- 
mended. 2  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  an  easy  interior.  Scribner's.  $2.50. 
Single  play,  entitled  A  Marriage  Proposal,  from  French.  35c. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Bear. 

RIDERS  TO  THE  SEA— J.  M.  Synge.  Irish  tragedy  requiring  exceptional 
acting.  1  man,  3  women,  fisherfolk.  Setting:  a  cottage  of  an  Irish  fish- 
erman with  nets,  etc.  Luce.  75c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

*THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON— Lady  Gregory.  (In  Seven  Short  Plays.) 
A  little  sketch  of  the  Irish  rebels  who  long  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  4  men.  Setting:  the  side  of  a  quay;  requires  some  ingenuity 
but  may  be  effectively  contrived.  Putnam's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from 
French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Hyacinth  Halvey. 

THE  ROADHOUSE  IN  ARDEN— Philip  Moeller.  (In  Five  Somewhat 
Historical  Plays.)  A  clever  but  rather  sophisticated  satire  on  the 
characters   of   Shakespeare's   plays   and    the   controversy   over   Shakes- 
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peare  and  Bacon.  4  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  time.  Setting:  a 
tavern  interior.  Knopf.  $1.75.  Permission  from  author. 

Volume  includes  Helena's  Husband,  The  Little  Supper,  Sisters  of 
Susannah,  and  Pokey. 

THE  ROMANCERS— Edmond   Rostand.    (Act.    1.)    The   first   act  of  this 
delightful  romantic  comedy  makes  an  excellent  and  complete  one-act 
play  with  a  clever  ending.  5  men,  1  woman,  extras.  Picturesque  French 
costumes.  Setting:  garden  with  a  high  wall.  French.  35c. 
Included  in  Webber  and  Webster,  One-Act  Plays. 

ROSALIE— Max  Maurey.  (Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.)  A  clever, 
lively  farce  of  society  manners.  Excellent  characterization.  1  man,  2 
women.  Setting:  easy  interior.  French.  35c. 

ROSALIND— J.  M.  Barrie.  (In  Half  Hours.)  A  delightful  comedy,  espe- 
cially recommended  to  experienced  actors.  Requires  a  skilled  actress  in 
the  title  role.  1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  simple  interior.  Scribner's.  $1.25. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  Pantaloon,  The  Twelve  Pound  Look,  and  The  Will. 

THE  ROSE— Mary  MacMillan.  (In  Short  Plays.)  A  poetic  romance  of 
Elizabethan  times,  not  difficult,  and  effective.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes 
of  the  period.  Interior  setting.  Appleton.  $2.50.  Single  play.  50c.  Per- 
mission from  publisher. 

RYLAND — Thomas  Wood  Stevens  and  Kenneth  S.  Goodman.  (InMayorga, 
Representative  One-Act  Plays.)  A  serious  play  concerning  historical 
personages  of  the  18th  century,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others.  Not 
very  difficult.  5  men,  2  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  a 
prison  cell.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00.  Single  play  from  Stage  Guild.  Per- 
mission from  Stage  Guild,  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago. 

*SAM  AVERAGE— Percy  MacKaye.  (In  Yankee  Fantasies.)  A  fantasy  of 
patriotic   appeal,   of   excellent   literary   quality,   easy   to   produce   and 
especially  recommended.  3  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  Setting:  an  intrenchment.  French.  $1.50.  Royalty  $10.00. 
Volume  includes  Chuck,  Gettysburg,  The  Antick,  and  The  Cat  Boat. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  GLEN— J.  M.  Synge.  A  powerful  little 
play.  The  Irish  atmosphere  is  essential.  For  advanced  actors.  3  men,  1 
woman.  Setting  important  but  not  difficult.  Luce.  75c.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

*A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  AUTHORS— Gilbert  Cannan.  Clever  farcical  sa- 
tire on  struggling  dramatists.  Little  plot,  but  effective  with  lively  act- 
ing. 7  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  simple  interior.  French.  50c.  Royalty 
$10.00. 
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*THE  SILVER  LINING— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  (In  The  Beau  of 
Bath.)  A  pretty  poetic  comedy  of  the  writing  of  Evelina  by  Fanny 
Burner.  2  men,  1  woman.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  an  interior. 
Henry    Holt.    $1.50. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Beau  of  Bath. 

*SIR  DAVID  WEARS  A  CROWN- Stuart  Walker.  A  sequel  to  Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  written  with  equal  charm.  Picturesque 
and  artistic.  12  men,  4  women,  1  boy.  Costumes  according  to  character. 
Setting:  gateway  to  the  king's  castle.  Appleton.  50c.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

SIX  WHO  PASS  WHILE  THE  LENTILS  BOIL- Stuart  Walker.  (In 
Portmanteau  Plays.)  Fantastic  comedy  in  the  naive  and  charming 
style  of  a  fairy  tale.  Requires  childlike  sincerity.  7  men,  2  women,  1 
boy.  Costumes  according  to  character.  Setting:  a  kitchen.  Appleton. 
$2.50.  Single  play.  50c.  Permission  from  publisher. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Medicine  Show. 

THE  SLAVE  WITH  TWO  FACES- Mary  C.  Davies.  A  serious  fantasy 
possible  for  advanced  amateurs.  4  men,  3  women.  Setting:  a  wood 
scene.  French.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

*SO'S  YOUR  OLD  ANTIQUE— Clare  Kummer.  Light  modern  comedy 
about  a  young  man  interested  in  antiques  and  his  wife  who  hates 
them.  4  men,  2  women.  Setting:  an  antique  shop.  French.  50c.  Royalty 
$10.00. 

Included  in  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  4th  Series. 

*SPARKIN' — E.  P.  Conkle.  (In  Crick  Bottom  Plays.)  Rural  comedy,  excel- 
lent characterization  and  dialogue.  1  man,  3  women.  Setting:  a  kitchen. 
French.  $1.25.   Permission   from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  Minnie  Field,  'Lection,  Things  Is  That-a-way,  and 
Water-Wurks. 

♦SPREADING  THE  NEWS— Lady  Gregory.  (In  Seven  Short  Plays.)  A 
finely  human  comedy  of  village  gossip.  Especially  recommended  for 
amateurs  as  offering  an  unusual  opportunity  for  characterization.  7 
men,  3  women.  Setting:  the  outskirts  of  a  country  fair.  Putnam's.  $2.00. 
Single  play  from  French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  Hyacinth  Halvey. 

♦SQUARE  PEGS— Clifford  Bax.  (In  Plays  in  Miniature.)  A  dainty  and 
delicate  satire  in  which  a  lover  of  the  Renaissance  and  a  lover  of  today 
are  contrasted  and  burlesqued.  2  women.  Setting:  an  exterior.  Baker. 
75c.    Royalty    $5.00. 

Volume   includes   The   Baggage,   It   Sometimes    Happens,   Catherine 
Parr,  Wrong  Numbers,  At  the  Sign  of  the  Cleft  Heart,  Fleurette  and 
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Company,  The  Umbrella  Duologue,  On  the  Way  Home,  Outwitted,  and 
Confessions.   (Very  short  plays  suitable  for  assembly  programs.) 

THE  STEPMOTHER— Arnold  Bennett.  Clever  social  comedy.  2  men,  2 
women.  Simple  interior  setting.  Baker.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

♦SUBMERGED— H.  S.  Cottman  and  L.  Shaw.  Gripping  tragedy,  tense 
atmosphere.  Six  men  face  death  in  a  wrecked  submarine.  6  men.  Set- 
ting: compartment  in  a  submarine.  Row,  Peterson.  50c.  Royalty,  per- 
centage basis. 

A  SUNNY  MORNING— Alvarez-Quintero.  (In  Fifty  Contemporary  One- 
Act  Plays.)  Quaint,  delicate  comedy,  gracefully  written.  Requires 
subtle  acting.  2  men,  2  women.  Spanish  costumes.  Setting:  a  city  park. 
Appleton.  Permission  from  Society  of  Spanish  Authors,  20  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

♦SUPPRESSED  DESIRES— George   Cram   Cook   and   Susan   Glaspell.    A 
modern   comedy  satirizing  the   fad   of  psycho-analysis.  A  very  clever 
little  farce,  especially  recommended  for  older  actors.  2  scenes.  1  man, 
2  women.  Setting:  a  studio  room.  Baker.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 
Included  in  The  Provincetown  Plays. 

THE  SWAN  SONG— Anton  Tchekoff.  (Translated  by  Marian  Fell,  in 
Plays,  Series  I.)  A  simple  dramatic  episode  of  serious  tone.  Requires 
experienced  acting  but  is  easy  to  stage.  2  men.  Setting:  a  deserted 
country  theatre  stage.  Scribner's.  $2.50. 

Volume  contains  Uncle  Vanya,  Ivanoff,  and  The  Sea-Gull. 

♦THE  SWEETMEAT  GAME-  Ruth  C.  Mitchell.  Novel  Chinese  play  re- 
quiring sympathetic  action  and  artistic  production.  3  men,  1  woman. 
Chinese  costumes.  Setting:  Chinese  interior.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  TERRIBLE  MEEK— Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  An  episode  of  the 
crucifixion,  to  be  played  on  a  dark  stage  by  three  voices.  Very  im- 
pressive. Harper.  $2.00.  Permission  from  publisher. 

♦THREE  PILLS  IN  A  BOTTLE— Rachel  L.  Field.    (In  Plays  of  The  47 

Workshop,  1st  Series.)  An  actable  little  fantasy  of  high  quality,  mode- 
rately easy.  5  men,  3  women.  Setting:  interior  with  street  scene  through 
window.  Brentano's.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Good  Men  Do,  Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  anpl 
Free  Speech. 

THREE  PLAYERS,  A  FOP,  AND  A  DUCHESS— Babette  Hughes.  (In 
One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  4th  Series.)  Sophisticated  and 
cleverly  written  comedy  of  character  and  intrigue.  2  men,  3  women. 
English  eighteenth  century  costumes.  Setting:  greenroom  of  the  The- 
atre Royal.  French.  $3.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 
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*THE  THRICE  PROMISED  BRIDE— Cheng-Chin  Hsiung.  An  authentic 
folk  play  of  old  China.  Written  with  naivete  of  imagination,  freshness 
of  phrase,  and  a  charming  sense  of  humor.  6  men,  4  women,  extras. 
Chinese  costumes.  Setting:  the  magistrate's  court.  In  The  Carolina 
Play-Book,  Dec,  1928.  50c.  Permission  from  Frederick  H.  Koch,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  Royalty  $5.00. 

Also  published  in  Shay,  Short  Plays   (International).  Appleton. 

•THURSDAY  EVENING— Christopher  Morley.  Entertaining  domestic 
sketch.  Good  situation  and  very  human  dialogue.  1  man,  3  women. 
Setting:  a  kitchen.  Appleton  or  Baker.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

TICKLESS  TIME — Susan  Glaspell.  A  bright  and  amusing  comedy  con- 
cerning a  husband  and  wife  who  attempt  to  discard  clocks  and  live 
by  the  "true  time"  of  the  sun.  2  men,  4  women.  Setting:  a  garden. 
Baker.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  TINKER'S  WEDDING— J.  M.  Synge.  Irish  comedy  of  high  literary 
quality.  For  advanced  actors.  2  acts.  2  men,  2  women.  Setting:  exterior. 
Luce.  75c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

TORCHES— Kenneth  Raisbeck.  (In  Plays  of  The  47  Workshop, 2nd  Series.) 
Colorful  costume  drama.  A  tragedy  of  15th  century  Italy.  3  men,  2 
women.  Italian  costumes  of  the  15th  century.  Setting:  a  terrace  of  a 
palace.  Brentano's.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  Cooks  and  Cardinals,  A  Flitch  of  Bacon,  and  The 
Play  Room. 

TRADITION— George  Middleton.  (In  Tradition  and  Other  One-Act  Plays.) 
A    serious    play    with   excellent    characterization    and   tense    situation, 
though  little  action.   Difficult.   1   man,  2  women.  Easy  setting.   Henry 
Holt.  $1.75.  Single  play  from  French,  35c.  Royalty  (to  French)  $5.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  On  Bail. 

A  TRAGEDIAN  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF— Anton  Tchekoff.  (Translated 
by  Julius  West,  in  Plays,  Series  II.)  The  situation  of  a  commuting 
husband  with  packages  for  his  family  is  very  amusing.  The  main  actor 
must  be  good  at  characterization,  as  the  play  is  almost  a  monologue. 
2  men.  Setting:  a  room  in  a  flat  in  St.  Petersburg.  Scribner's.  $2.50. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Anniversary. 

*THE  TRAVELLERS — Booth  Tarkington.  American  tourists  spend  a  ter- 
rifying night  in  a  Sicilian  hotel.  Amusing  situation  and  humorous  dia- 
logue. 6  men,  4  women.  Setting:  hotel  room.  Appleton.  50c. 

•THE  TRAVELLING  MAN- Lady  Gregory.  (In  Seven  Short  Plays.)  A 
beautiful  miracle  play.  Played  with  simplicity  and  feeling,  it  is  remark- 
ably effective.  Especially  recommended.  1  man,  1  woman,  1  child.  Set- 
ing:  an  interior.  Putnam's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from  French.  50c. 
Royalty.  $5.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Hyacinth  Halvey. 
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TRIFLES— Susan  Glaspell.  A  drama  most  skillfully  constructed.  Bits  of 
evidence  reveal  the  tragic  story  of  a  woman  driven  to  desperation  by 
accumulation  of  little  incidents — "trifles."  3  men,  2  women.  Setting: 
farmhouse  kitchen.  Baker.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

*THE  TRIMPLET— Stuart  Walker.  (In  Portmanteau  Plays.)  Poetic  fan- 
tasy, rather  difficult.  3  men,  2  women.  Simple  setting.  Appleton.  $2.50. 
Permission  from  author. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Medicine  Show. 

*THE  TRYSTING  PLACE— Booth  Tarkington.  An  entertaining  farce 
with  amusing  situations.  4  men,  3  women.  Setting:  lounging  room  of  a 
hotel.  Appleton,  Baker,  or  French.  50c. 

*THE  TURTLE  DOVE— Margaret  Oliver.  Whimsical  little  comedy  acted 
in  the  Chinese  manner.  May  be  easily  played  by  an  all-girls  cast.  6  men, 

1  woman.  Chinese  costumes.  Setting:  Chinese  exterior  (may  be  arranged 
with  screen  or  back  drop).  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

THE  TWELVE  POUND  LOOK— J.  M.  Barrie.   (In  Half  Hours.)   Excel- 
lent serious  comedy,  requiring  skilled  acting.  1  man,  2  women.  Setting: 
simple  interior.  Scribner's.  $1.25.  Permission  from  publisher. 
Volume  includes  Pantaloon,  Rosalind,  and  The  Will. 

*THE  TWIG  OF  THORN— Marie  J.  Warren.  A  charming  Irish  fairy  play, 
especially  suited  to  high  school  players  with  some  experience  in  acting. 

2  acts.  6  men,  7  women.  Setting:  simple  interior.  Baker.  75c. 

THE  TWILIGHT  SAINT— Stark  Young.  Poetic  drama,  impressive  and 
beautiful.  2  men,  2  women.  Italian  costumes  of  13th  century.  Setting: 
Italian  room.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

THE  UNDERCURRENT— Fay  Ehlert.  A  tense  and  realistic  drama. 
Opportunity  for  strong  characterization.  2  men,  4  women.  Setting: 
basement  room  in  a  New  York  apartment.  French.  $1.00.  Royalty 
$10.00. 

*THE  VANISHING  PRINCESS- John  Golden.  (In  Three  John  Golden 
Plays.)  Delightful  fantasy  with  a  fairy-tale  atmosphere.  3  men,  1 
woman.  Fantastic  costumes.  Setting:  a  magic-shop.  French.  $1.25. 
Royalty  $10.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Clock  Shop  and  The  Robe  of  Wood. 

Also  published  in  Fifty  More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

*THE  VERY  NAKED  BOY-Stuart  Walker.  (In  More  Portmanteau 
Plays.)  A  little  comedy  interlude  which  may  be  played  before  the 
curtain,  easy  and  amusing,  the  teasing  by  a  young  brother  of  a  couple 
"half  way  to  a  proposal."  1  man,  1  woman,  1  boy.  Appleton.  $2.50. 
Permission  from  author. 
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Volume  includes  The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tree  and  Jona- 
than Makes  a  Wish. 

"THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SNAKE-Doris  H.  Halman.  (In  One-Act  Plays 
for  Stage  and  Study,  3rd  Series.)  Unusual  little  comedy  whose  charac- 
ters are  actors  of  a  guild  producing  religious  plays  during  the  middle 
ages.  4  men,  1  woman.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting:  a  two-story  cart 
on  wheels.  French.  $3.00.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00, 
if  not. 

♦WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  DEFEAT-C.  F.  Nirdlinger.  A  delightful  com- 
edy of  Washington's  first  love  affair  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Easy.  1  man, 
2  women.  Costumes  of  the  period.  Setting:  an  interior.  French.  30c. 

WATERLOO — Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  An  excellent  serious  play,  requiring 
rather  expert  acting,  especially  in  one  man's  part.  3  men,  1  woman. 
Setting:  simple  interior.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

•THE  WEAK  SPOT— George  Kelly.   (In  The  Flattering  Word  and  Other 
One-Act  Plays.)  Comedy  on  superstition.  "Everybody's  superstitious — 
that's  the  weak  spot  in  us  all."  1  man,  2  women.  Setting:  dining  room. 
Little,  Brown.  $1.50.  Royalty  (to  French)  $10.00. 
For  volume  contents,  see  The  Flattering  Word. 

♦WEALTH  AND  WISDOM— Oliphant  Down.  (In  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage 
and  Study,  1st  Series.)  A  pretty  little  comedy,  the  characters  of  which 
are  a  wealthy  young  Englishman  and  an  Irish  dairy  maid.  1  man,  1 
woman.  Setting:  a  dairy.  French.  $3.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

♦THE  WEATHERVANE  ELOPES- Alice  C.  D.  Riley.  (In  One-Act  Plays 
for  Stage  and  Study,  3rd  Series.)  A  little  romance  of  a  weathervane 
and  the  figures  of  a  fountain,  presented  in  dainty  fantasy.  2  men,  2 
women.  Costumes  according  to  character.  Setting:  a  garden.  French. 
$3.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

•A  WEDDING— John  Kirkpatrick.  (In  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and 
Study,  4th  Series.)  A  bright,  amusing,  and  very  entertaining  comedy. 
4  men,  3  women.  Setting:  room  in  a  country  house.  French.  $3.00.  Roy- 
alty $5.00. 

THE  WELL  OF  THE  SAINTS— J.  M.  Synge.  A  comedy  of  Irish  life  and 
characters,  possible  for  advanced  amateurs.  3  acts.  4  men,  3  women, 
country  people.  Settings:  two  roadside  scenes.  Luce.  $1.25.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

WELSH  HONEYTVIOON— Jeannette  Marks.  (In  The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo 
mid  Other  Welsh  Plays.)  An  appealingly  humorous  little  comedy  re- 
quiring skill  in  the  portrayal  of  the  well  drawn  characters.  3  men,  2 
women.  Setting:  a  cottage  interior.  Appleton.  $2.00.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

For  volume  contents,  see  The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo. 
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*WHERE  BUT  IN  AMERICA-Oscar  M.  Wolff.  A  little  domestic  com- 
edy  of   the  servant  problem.   Clever,   and   easy  to  produce.   1   man,  2 
women.  Setting:  a  dining  room.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 
Included  in  Lewis,  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

WHERE  THE  CROSS  IS  MADE— Eugene  O'Neill.  (In  The  Moon  of  the 
Caribbees.)    A  strong  portrayal  of  the  mad  obsession   of  an   old  sea- 
man's mind  by  a  hunt  for  pirate  treasure.  Difficult.  6  men,  1  woman. 
Setting:  a  room  fitted  as  a  ship  "cabin."  Modern  Library.  95c. 
For  volume  contents,  see  Bound  East  for  Cardiff. 

WHITE  DRESSES— Paul  Green.  (In  Lonesome  Road.)  A  swiftly  moving 
incident  of  a  Negro  girl  in  love  with  a  white  man.  Tragic  situation 
sympathetically  portrayed.  2  men,  2  women  (white  and  Negro).  Set- 
ting: interior  of  Negro  cabin.  French.  $2.00.  Royalty  $5.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Hot  Iron,  The  Prayer  Meeting,  The  End  of 
the  Road,  and  Your  Fiery  Furnace. 

Included  in  Lewis,  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays. 

*WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG— Elizabeth  McFadden.  (Adapted  from  the 
story  by  R.  M.  Alden.)  A  beautiful  Christmas  play.  The  production 
may  be  as  elaborate  or  simple  as  desired,  and  full  staging  directions 
are  given.  Especially  recommended  for  schools.  1  man,  1  woman,  2  chil- 
dren, lords,  ladies,  etc.  Mediaeval  costumes.  Setting:  an  interior.  French. 
35c.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

THE  WILL — J.  M.  Barrie.  (In  Half  Hours.)  A  serious  play  in  three 
scenes.  Especially  recommended  to  experienced  amateurs.  4  men,  1 
woman.  Setting:  simple  interior.  Scribner's.  $1.25.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

Volume  includes  Pantaloon,  The  Twelve  Pound  Look,  and  Rosalind. 

WILL  O'  THE  WISP— Doris  F.  Halman.  A  serious  play  of  poetic  quality, 
with  excellent  characterization  and  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Rather  difficult.  4  women.  Setting:  a  farmhouse  interior.  Baker.  35c. 
Royalty  $10.00. 

A  WINDOW  TO  THE  SOUTH-Mary    K.    Reely.       (In    Three    One-Act 
Plays.)    Serious,   sympathetic   drama   of   rural  life.   5   men,   3   women. 
Setting:  kitchen.   Baker.  $1.00.   Permission   from  publisher. 
Volume  includes  Daily  Bread  and  The  Lean  Years. 

*THE  WONDER  HAT— Ben  Hecht  and  Kenneth  S.  Goodman.  (In  The 
Wonder  Hat  and  Other  One-Act  Plays.)  An  ingenious  farce  of  the 
Pierrot  and  Columbine  story,  picturesque  but  rather  difficult  to  act. 
3  men,  2  women.  Costumes  in  character.  Setting:  a  park.  Appletoa. 
$1.75.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Two  Lamps,  An  Idyll  of  the  Shops,  The  Hand 
of  Siva,  and  the  Hero  of  Santa  Maria. 
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•THE  WORKHOUSE  WARD— Lady  Gregory.  (In  Seven  Short  Plays.) 
A  very  humorous  little  comedy  which  requires  good  acting.  2  men,  1 
woman.  Setting:  a  poorhouse  ward.  Putnam's.  $2.00.  Single  play  from 
French.  50c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

For  volume  contents,  see  Hyacinth  Halvey. 

WURZEL-FLUMMERY— A.  A.  Milne.  Satiric  English  comedy.  Amusing 
situation,  clever  lines.  3  men,  2  women.  Setting:  morning  room  in  Lon- 
don house.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Included  in  Cohen,  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors. 

♦YOUNG  AMERICA-Fred  Ballard  and  Pearl  Franklin.  (In  One-Act 
Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  2nd  Series.)  Special  arrangement  of  the 
court  scene  from  the  full  length  play.  Good  characterization  for  two 
young  boys.  4  men,  1  woman.  Setting:  judge's  room.  French.  $3.00. 
Royalty  $10.00. 
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COLLECTIONS 

Where  no  royalty  or  "permission"  is  indicated,  in  most  cases  no  royalty 
is  required.  Where  "permission"  is  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  in- 
formation concerning  royalty  from  the  publisher. 

ANOTHER   TREASURY   OF  PLAYS   FOR   CHILDREN— Montrose   J. 

Moses.  Another  collection  of  plays  for  young  people  with  an  intro- 
duction in  which  Mr.  Moses  discusses  children's  plays  and  their  pro- 
duction. Volume  illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 

Volume  contains  Treasure  Island,  The  Slippers  of  Cinderella,  Don 
Quixote,  Racketty-Packetty  House,  The  Evil  Kettle,  The  Dame  School 
Holiday,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  The  Mikado, 
Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Make-Believe,  and  The  King  with 
the  Iron  Heart. 

THE  ATLANTIC  BOOK  OF  JUNIOR  PLAYS— Charles  S.  Thomas.  A 
collection  of  twelve  plays  suitable  for  reading,  study,  and  acting  in 
junior  high  schools.  Little,  Brown.  $1.40. 

A  BOOK  OF  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  ACTORS— Emma  L.  Johnston  and 
Madalene  D.  Barnum.  A  valuable  book  of  plays  for  very  little  children. 
The  print  is  large  and  there  are  many  illustrations  so  that  training  in 
reading  at  sight  and  silently  is  gained,  as  well  as  opportunity  for 
training  the  children's  dramatic  sense.  18  little  plays.  American  Book 
Co.  52c. 

CHRISTMAS  CANDLES— Elsie  Hobart  Carter.  Collection  of  Christmas 
plays.  Good  variety.  Henry  Holt.  $1.90. 

Volume  contains  The  Christ-Candle,  Toinette  and  the  Elves,  Toni's 
Plan,  Their  Christmas  Party,  The  Christmas  Brownie,  A  Puritan 
Christmas,  The  Spell  of  Christmas,  A  Canvas  Christmas,  The  Christmas 
Monks,  The  Babushka,  Minty  Malviny's  Santa  Claus,  and  The  Hundred. 

THE  DRAMATIZATION  OF  BIBLE  STORIES— Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller. 
The  fifteen  chapters  of  this  valuable  little  book  give  practical  sugges- 
tions for  settings,  costumes,  and  properties  of  Bible  dramatizations,  as 
well  as  a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  educational  aims,  the  adapta- 
bility of  stories,  and  the  organization  of  a  church  dramatic  club.  Rec- 
ommended to  teachers.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.25. 

DRAMATIZED  SCENES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY- Augusta  Stev- 
enson. The  plays  may  be  presented  as  dramatic  pageants  or  the  epi- 
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sodes  as  separate  plays.  They  are  historically  correct,  interesting  and 
suitable  for  boys  and  girls.  Casts  of  5  to  30  characters.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  96c. 

EIGHT  LITTLE  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN— Rose  Fyleman.  An  attrac- 
tive group  of  little  plays.  Doubleday,  Doran.  $1.25. 

Volume  includes  Darby  and  Joan,  The  Fairy  Riddle,  Noughts  and 
Crosses,  The  Weather  Clerk,  The  Fairy  and  the  Doll,  Cabbages  and 
Kings,  In  Arcady,  and  Father  Christmas. 

FAIRYLAND  AND  FOOTLIGHTS—  M.  Jagendorf.   Five  plays  for  chil- 
dren by  a  collector  and  director  of  children's  plays.  Brentano's.  $2.00. 
Volume  contains  King  Groog  and  His  Grouch,.  In  King. Xaigdub's 
Forest,  Mee-Mee  and  Butzee,  The  Sad  Tale  of  the  Tarts  of  the  Ter- 
rible Queen  of  Hearts,  and  Firefly  Night. 

FAIRY  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN— Mabel  R.  Goodlander.  The  large  print 
makes  this  book  suitable  for  use  as  a  dramatic  reader  but  it  has  been 
planned  also  to  meet  the  demand  for  children's  plays  for  presentation. 
The  plays  are  for  children  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  valuable  directions 
are  given  for  music,  dancing,  costumes,  etc.  Rand  McNally.  80c. 

The  volume  contains  The  Honest  Woodcutter,  Mistress  Mary  Gives 
a  Garden  Party,  The  Pine  Tree,  The  House  in  the  Woods,  The  Elves 
and  the  Shoemaker,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  King  Midas,  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  and  Sleeping  Beauty. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS— Marguerite  Merrington.  Plays  based  on  fairy 
tales.  Contains  a  pleasant  version  of  the  Cinderella  story  in  one  act. 
Duffield.  $1.50. 

FESTIVAL  PLAYS — Marguerite  Merrington.  One-act  plays  for  special 
days — New  Year's,  Valentine's,  Easter,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  and 
birthday  celebrations,  suited  to  upper  grades,  requiring  from  7  to  30 
characters.  The  dialogue  may  be  difficult  in  some  places  but  the  plays 
are  effective  and  worth  careful  production.  Duffield.  $1.50. 

Volume  includes  Father  Time  and  His  Children,  Tertulla's  Garden, 
The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  Princess  Moss  Rose,  The  Testing  of 
Sir  Gawayne,  and  A  Christmas  Party. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HEART— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  collection 
of  plays  charmingly  written  and  easy  to  produce  with  an  all-children; 
cast.  Volume  contains  description  of  costumes  for  all  characters  and 
suggestions  for  production.  Henry  Holt.  $1.35. 

Volume  includes  The  Gooseherd  and  the  Goblin,  The  Enchanted 
Garden,  Nimble-Wit  and  Fingerkin,  A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress,  A 
Pageant  of  Hours,  On  Christmas  Eve,  The  Elf  Child,  The  Princess 
and  the  Pixies,  and  The  Christmas  Cmest. 
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IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  PLAY  HOUSE— Margaret  G.  Parsons.  Plays  for 
various  holidays.  Baker.  40c. 

Volume  contains  The  Prophecy,  The  Trial  of  the  Glorious  Fourth, 
The  Christmas  Message,  The  Easter  Lily,  The  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Dance,  The  Birthday  Cake,  and  The  Thanksgiving  Pumpkin. 

JOLLY  PLAYS  FOR  HOLIDAYS— Carolyn  Wells.  Lively,  brief  little 
plays  for  the  Christmas  season.  Baker.  75c. 

Volume  contains  The  Day  Before  Christmas,  A  Substitute  for  Santa 
Claus,  Is  Santa  Claus  a  Fraud?  The  Greatest  Day  of  the  Year,  Christ- 
mas Gifts  of  All  Nations,  and  The  Greatest  Gift. 

LITTLE  PLAYS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY-Alice  J.  Walker.  De- 
signed for  those  desiring  plays  of  historical  setting  or  theme.  Four 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Lincoln  are  included.  Henry  Holt.  $1.40. 

LITTLE  PLAYS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE— Evelyn  Smith.  Two  volumes 
of  plays  from  Shakespeare  arranged  for  juniors  by  the  director  of  the 
Junior  Drama  League  of  England.  Nelson.  76c  each. 

Vol.  I  contains  Twelfth  Night,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
The  Tempest,  and   Macbeth. 

Vol.  II  contains  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  A  Winter's  Tale,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A  Comedy  of  Errors,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  Henry  VIII. 

THE  MAGIC  WHISTLE  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS— Frank 

Nesbitt.  Six  plays  for  children,  easy  to  produce  and  unusually  good 
in  the  character  drawing  of  the  familiar  fairy  tale  people.  From  12  to 
25  characters  are  used  and  there  may  be  singing  and  dancing.  Adapted 
to  outdoor  performance.  Longmans.  $1.25. 

Volume  contains  The  Magic  Whistle,  The  Mole  King's  Daughter, 
Rumpelstiltskin,  The  Golden  Goose,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  The 
Goose  Girl. 

NINE  SHORT  PLAYS—  M.  Jagendorf.  Original  plays  for  boys  and  girls 
from  six  to  seventeen.  Volume  contains  detailed  suggestions  for  the 
production  of  each  play.  Settings  and  costumes  by  Reno  Bufano.  Mac- 
millan.  $2.50. 

Volume  contains  The  Fairy  Ring,  Ding-a-Ling,  The  Bean  Boy, 
Three  of  a  Different  Kind,  Golden  Cornstalk  Goes  Home,  The  Clown 
of  Doodle  Doo,  The  Dowry  of  Columbine,  A  Tale  from  India,  and 
Merry  Tyll. 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS— M.  Jagendorf.  Plays  chosen 
by  the  editor  from  original  manuscripts  for  production  by  The  Chil- 
dren's Theatre.  Brentano's.  $2.00. 

Volume  contains  Which  is  Witch,  The  Sing-a-Song  Man,  The  Gar- 
den at  the   Zoo,  Five  Ghosts,  Bumbo  and  Scrumbo  and   Blinko,  The 
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Pass  Word,  In  the  Kitchen  of  the  King,  Mother  Goose  Drops  In,  The 
Sandman's  Brother,  The  Heritage,  The  East  Wind's  Revenge,  Mr. 
Bunny's  Prize,  and  Once  In  a  Hundred  Years. 

PATRIOTIC  PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE— Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  group  of  one-act  plays,  may  be  given  sepa- 
rately or  as  links  in  the  pageants,  either  indoors  or  outdoors.  Full 
directions  are  given.  Any  number  of  characters  may  be  used.  Very 
effective.  Henry  Holt.  $1.65. 

Volume  includes  Pageant  of  Patriots,  and  the  Hawthorne  Pageant; 
one-act  plays,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  The  Boston  Tea 
Party,  Daniel  Boone,  George  Washington's  Fortune,  In  Witchcraft 
Days,  Merrymount,  and  Princess  Pocahontas. 

PATRIOTIC  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE— Virginia  Olcott.  A  valu- 
able collection  of  short  easy  plays  for  young  players.  The  plays  are 
each  preceded  by  the  story  to  be  told  to  the  cast,  and  directions  and 
instructions  make  the  production  in  school  or  on  a  small  stage  easy  and 
effective.  The  plays  contain  lessons  on  patriotism,  food  conservation, 
health,  industry,  etc.,  and  may  be  acted  by  from  2  to  10  characters.  The 
volume  contains  9  plays.  Dodd,  Mead.  $1.75. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  OF  DEMOCRACY— F.  Ursula  Payne.  A  vol- 
ume of  pageant-plays  and  two  short  patriotic  plays  with  from  4  to  50 
characters.  There  are  directions  for  costumes,  and  the  plays  are  suit- 
able to  indoor  or  outdoor  performance.  Especially  useful  on  occasions 
where  a  simple  production  for  a  large  cast  is  desired.  Harper.  $1.50. 
Volume  contains  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  At  the  Gate  of  Peace, 
The  Golden  Star,  The  Highway  of  the  King,  The  Conversion  of  Mrs. 
Slacker,  and  Hardships  at  Valley  Forge. 

PLAYS  FOR  ANYCHILD— Fanny  Ursula  Payne.  A  collection  of  ten 
morality  plays  in  which  the  figure  of  Anychild  is  the  central  character. 
Each  little  play  is  adapted  to  a  special  season  and,  though  the  purpose 
through  the  book  is  frankly  didactic,  the  plays  are  interesting  and 
entertaining.  Easy,  especially  for  older  children.  There  are  plays  for 
New  Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day, 
Declaration  Day,  Flag  Day,  Graduation,  Columbus'  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas.  Harper.  $1.25. 

PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN— \nna  M.  Lutkenhaus  and  Mar- 
garet Knox.  A  collection  of  plays  and  dramatizations  by  children  of 
favorite  stories  and  of  lesson  problems  which  will  suggest  to  the  teach- 
er many  ways  of  making  classes  interesting,  as  well  as  offering  a  num- 
ber of  effective  plays  for  production.  Valuable  suggestions  for  pro- 
grams of  seasonal  entertainments  and  exercises  are  added.  The  volume 
contains  20  plays  for  the  grammar  grades  or  high  school.  Century. 
$1.75. 
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PLAYS  FROM  LITERATURE  (Junior  Book)— Evelyn  Smith.  Dramatic 
episodes  from  literature  arranged  for  junior  productions  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Junior  Drama  League  of  England.  David  Copperfield,  Mill 
On  the  Floss,  and  Kenilworth  are  typical  of  the  material  chosen. 
Nelson.  75c  each. 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PIONEERS-Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  group  of 
pioneer  pageant  plays  especially  suitable  for  community  productions 
where  children  are  included.  Harper.  $2.00. 

Volume  includes  May  Day,  The  Passing  of  Hiawatha,  Dame  Greel 
o'  Plymouth  Town,  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  The  Vanishing  Race,  and 
The    Pioneers. 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  PLAYS— Netta  Syrett.  A 
collection  of  fairy  plays  for  children  with  suggestions  for  production. 
The  last  three  plays  are  sketches  for  dancing  and  all  the  plays  intro- 
duce music  and  dancing.  Dodd,  Mead.  $1.25. 

Volume  contains  Princess  Fragoletta,  The  Old  Toys,  Venus  and 
Cupid,  The  Dryad's  Awakening,  and  Queen  Flora's  Court. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  BOOK  OF  PLAYS  AND  OPERETTAS,  I— A  valuable 
book  for  school  entertainments,  containing  short  plays  and  operettas 
for  special  occasions  and  general  directions  for  acting  ballads,  shadow 
plays,  and  other  easy  little  entertainment  features.  The  volume  contains 
17  different  suggested  entertainments.  Century.  $1.50. 

SHORT  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE— J.  P.  Webber  and  H.  H.  Web- 
ster. An  excellent  collection  of  20  plays  for  reading  and  acting  by 
young  people.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $2.00. 

SHORT  PLAYS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE— 

Olive  M.  Price.  A  group  of  excellent  plays  for  class  room  use  in  gram- 
mar schools.  Volume  contains  notes  on  staging,  costumes,  etc.  French. 
$1.35. 

Volume  contains  Lantern  Light,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  White 
Asters,  Little  Lady  Dresden,  Memories,  and  Around  the  Blue  Wigwam. 

THE  SILVER  THREAD  AND  OTHER  FOLK  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE — Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  collection  of  plays  from  the 
old  folk  tales  of  different  countries.  The  first  play  is  long,  the  others 
one-act.  Arranged  especially  for  use  in  the  grammar  grades,  not  diffi- 
cult, and  especially  recommended  for  the  opportunity  for  character 
work.  Henry  Holt.  $1.35. 

Volume  includes  The  Forest  Spring,  The  Foam  Maiden,  Troll 
Magic,  The  Three  Wishes,  A  Brewing  of  Brains,  Siegfried,  and  The 
Snow  Witch. 

SIX  FAIRY  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN— Netta  Syrett.  A  collection  of 
plays  for  from  4  to  20  child  actors.  The  plays  are  rather  elaborate  and 
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contain  rather  wordy  poetic  speeches,  but  are  effective  for  older  chil- 
dren and  offer  an  opportunity  for  some  very  pretty  stage  effects  and 
music  and  dancing.  Dodd,  Mead.  $1.25. 

Volume  contains  The  Dream  Lady,  Little  Bridget,  White  Magic, 
The  Gift  of  the  Fairies,  The  Wonderful  Rose,  and  In  Arcady. 

THE  STAR  CHILD  AND  OTHER  PLAYS— Rita  Benton.  A  volume  of 
adapted  stories,  poems,  and  legends  for  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to 
fourteen.  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  plays  given  by  children.  Writers 
Publishing  Co.  $5.00. 

STORIES  TO  ACT— Frances  Gillespy  Wickes.  An  excellent  dramatic 
reader,  in  large  print,  especially  recommended  as  a  supplementary 
reader.  There  are  stories  in  narrative  form  for  the  children  to  drama- 
tize themselves,  as  well  as  dramatizations.  The  volume  contains  36 
stories,  all  from  standard  child  literature.  Rand  McNally.  80c. 

THREE  TO  MAKE  READY— Louise    Ayres    Garnett.     Three    attractive 
plays  for  children.  The  volume  includes  general  notes  on  production, 
illustrations,  and  incidental  music.  Doubleday,  Doran.  $1.50. 
Volume  contains  Hilltop,  The  Pig  Prince,  and  Muffins. 

TOLD  IN  A  CHINESE  GARDEN— Constance  Wilcox.  Five  one-act  plays 
written  especially  for  out  of  doors.  Henry  Holt.  30c. 

Volume  includes  Pan  Pipes,  Four  of  a  Kind,  The  Princess  in  the 
Fairy  Tale,  and  Mother  Goose  Garden. 
Single  plays   from  French.  30c. 

A  TREASURY  OF  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN— Montrose  J.  Moses.  A 
collection  of  plays  of  dramatic  and  literary  merit  compiled  by  an 
authority  on  children's  literature.  Volume  illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg. 
Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 

Volume  contains  The  Little  Princess,  The  Silver  Thread,  The  Test- 
ing of  Sir  Gawayne,  Pinkie  and  the  Fairies,  Punch  and  Judy,  The 
Three  Wishes,  The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg,  Six  Who  Pass  While  the 
Lentils  Boil,  Master  Skylark,  Alice  In  Wonderland,  The  Travelling 
Man,  The  Months — A  Pageant,  The  Forest  Ring,  The  Seven  Old 
Ladies  of  Lavender  Town. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  PLAY?— Fannie  Wyche  Dunn.  This  book  is  valuable 
as  a  supplementary  reader,  as  it  is  in  large  print,  and  is  an  excellent 
tool  for  the  encouragement  of  original  dramatization.  The  plays,  all 
from  child  classics,  make  easy  and  entertaining  performances.  From  5 
to  17  actors.  Macmillan.  80c. 

Volume  contains  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee,  Cinderella,  The  Story  of  Joseph,  The  Brownies,  Three  Little 
Christmas  Waits,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hurnlin,  and  Gluck's  Visitor. 
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SINGLE  PLAYS 

ALIAS  SANTA  CLAUS— Percival  Wilde.  A  Christmas  play  telling  the 
story  of  a  poor  little  rich  boy.  Thoroughly  appealing  and  delightful. 
1  act.  2  men,  1  woman,  15  children.  Setting:  interior.  Appleton.  $1.25. 
Permission  from  publisher. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND— Lewis  Carroll.  (Dramatized  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.)  An  excellent  play  where  it  is  desired  to  give  parts  to  a 
number  of  children  of  different  grades.  Despite  the  large  cast,  the 
play  is  easy  to  stage  and  very  effective.  3  acts.  20  to  30  characters,  or 
more  if  desired.  Costumes  after  the  illustrations  of  the  book.  Setting: 
a  wood  scene.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  25c.  Royalty  $25.00. 
Dramatization  by  Alice  Gerstenberg.  Longmans.  75c. 

BELLMAN  OF  MONS— Dorothy  R.  Googins.  Drama  concerning  an  old 
bellman  who  has  long  sought  the  person  who  can  restore  his  soul  by 
finding  the  voice  of  the  silent  organ  of  Mons.  Suitable  for  junior  high 
schools.  3  short  acts.  8  men,  6  women,  and  extras.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty 
$10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

THE  BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS  CAROL— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Dramatic 
version  of  the  lovely  story.  Can  be  given  by  children  with  a  few  older 
players  to  take  the  parts  of  the  grown-ups.  3  acts.  3  men,  3  women,  8 
children.  Settings:  2  interiors.  Baker.  65c.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission, 
is  charged;  $5.00,  if  not. 

THE  BLUE  PRINCE— Alice  Riley.  (In  Ten  Minutes  by  the  Clock.)  A 
play  unfolding  the  old  story  of  Hans  and  Gretel  in  a  rather  unusual 
way.  2  acts.  9  characters.  Setting:  1  exterior,  1  interior.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  $1.50. 

Volume  includes  Ten  Minutes  by  the  Clock,  The  Poet's  Well,  and 
Tom  Piper  and  the  Pig. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS- Esther  Willard  Bates.  A  Christmas 
mystery  play,  poetic,  and  easy  to  produce.  Minute  directions  given  for 
production.  1  act.  19  characters.  Setting:  curtain  background.  Baker. 
35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GUEST-Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  "Miracle  play 
after  the  manner  of  the  16th  century."  Not  difficult,  and  appropriate 
for  church  programs.  For  children,  ages  10  to  14.  1  act.  8  characters. 
Sixteenth  century  costumes.  Setting:  an  interior.  French.  30c. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT- Franz  and  Lillian  Rickaby.  One  of  the  most 

beautiful  Christmas  plays,  presenting  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  picturesque  fantasy.  Leaves  an  atmosphere  of  rev- 
erence and  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas.  2  acts.  32  characters  (or  less  if 
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desired).  Fantastic  costumes.  Settings:  palace  of  the  moon  and  palace 
of  the  sun.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00,  if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00, 
if  not. 

THE  CLOCK  SHOP— John  Golden.  (In  Three  John  Golden  Plays.)  A 
musical  diversion.  A  pretty  idea  worked  out  with  charm.  1  act.  8 
characters.  Costumes  to  suggest  clocks.  Settings:  a  shop  interior. 
French.  $1.35.  Royalty  $10.00. 

DOLLS — Louise  Armstrong.  "A  Christmas  nonsense  play,"  in  which  the 
dolls  come  to  life.  3  scenes.  11  characters.  Costumes  according  to  char- 
acter. Longmans.   60c.   Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  DYSPEPTIC  OGRE— Percival  Wilde.  A  modernized  fairy  tale.  Its 
humor,  action,  and  suspense  make  it  popular  with  children.  1  act.  2 
men,  1  woman,  14  or  more  children.  Costumes  according  to  character. 
Setting:  room  in  the  ogre's  house.  French  or  Baker.  35c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  ELF  CHILD— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Story  of  an  elf  who 
longed  to  become  a  human  child.  1  act.  4  main  characters  and  chorus 
of  6  or  more  village  children.  Simple  peasant  costumes.  Setting:  a 
forest.   French.  30c. 

THE  ENCHANTED  GARDEN— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  June  play. 
Charming  little  flower  fantasy  for  out  of  doors.  1  act.  10  characters 
and  extras.  Various  flower  costumes.  Setting:  a  garden.  French.  30c. 

THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW— James  T.  Webber.  A  Pierrot  and  Pier- 
rette fantasy  that  can  be  played  by  children.  Pierrot  mistakes  Pier- 
rette's curls  for  the  rainbow  gold.  1  act.  3  characters.  Costumes  accord- 
ing to  character.  Setting:  a  woods.  Baker.  35c.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DINNER— Marjorie  B.  Cooke.  An  his- 
torical play,  easy  and  effective  for  children  between  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  grades.  6  men,  6  women,  and  others.  Costumes  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Setting:  an  easy  interior.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  25c. 

THE  FOREST  PRINCESS— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  (In  The  Forest 
Princess  a7id  Other  Masques.)  A  beautiful  play  for  out-of-door  per- 
formance with  music  and  dancing,  especially  suited  to  schools.  3  acts. 
20  characters  and  as  many  attendants  as  desired.  Mediaeval  costumes. 
Henry  Holt.  $1.75. 

Volume   includes   The   Gift   of   Time,   A    Masque   of   Conservatism, 
The  Masque  of  Pomona,  A  Masque  of  Christmas,  and  The  Sun  Goddess. 

THE  GOLDEN  TOUCH— Marion  Craig  Wentworth.  Effective  dramatiza- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  story  of  King  Midas.  4  scenes.  9  characters  and 
extras.  Baker.  35c.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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THE  GOOSEHERD  AND  THE  GOBLIN— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
Little  play  for  out-of-door  presentation.  A  prologue  also  provided, 
making  schoolroom  production  possible.  Simple  yet  effective.  1  act.  1 
woman,  7  children.  French.  30c. 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL— Jane  McLaren  and  Edith  Harvey.  (Adapted.) 
A  play  for  little  children,  following  the  story  of  Humperdinck's  fairy 
opera.  Book  includes  songs,  and  directions  for  costuming  and  staging. 
3  acts.  40  characters,  including  extras.  Setting:  1  interior,  2  exteriors. 
Stokes.  $1.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 

HELGA  AND  THE  WHITE  PEACOCK— Cornelia  Meigs.  A  play  of 
beauty  and  imagination  well  within  the  ability  of  a  cast  of  children. 
Helpful  notes  on  production  included  in  volume.  3  acts.  8  characters. 
Settings:  1  interior,  1  exterior.  Macmillan.  $1.00.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

KINFOLK  OF  ROBIN  HOOD— Percy  MacKaye.  Delightful  pastoral  play, 
written  originally  for  production  by  a  boys'  school  and  especially 
appealing  to  boys.  4  acts.  23  men,  7  women.  Old  English  costumes. 
Setting:  1  interior,  2  exteriors.  French.  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  KING'S  GREAT-AUNT  SITS  ON  THE  FLOOR— Stuart  Walker. 
See  Short  Plays. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  The  story  of  Sara 
Crewe,  a  little  girl  in  a  boarding  school.  A  favorite,  well  suited  to  pro- 
duction by  junior  high  schools.  3  acts.  5  men,  4  women,  10  children. 
Settings:  3  interiors.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

LITTLE  ROBIN-STAY-BEHIND— Katharine  Lee  Bates.  (In  Little 
Robin-Stay-Behind  and  Other  Plays.)  An  autumn  play  about  a  robin, 
who  does  not  want  to  fly  South.  Delightful  humor,  quaint  dialogue  of 
crows,  robins,  and  other  birds.  Children  delight  in  acting  it.  1  act.  12 
characters.  Bird  costumes.  The  Woman's  Press.  $1.75.  Permission  from 
publisher. 

THE  LITTLE  SHADOWS— Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  (In  The  Lantern.) 
Described  by  a  Children's  Theatre  director  as  "as  delightful  a  play  as 
one  could  find."  1  act.  15  characters.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.75.  Permis- 
sion from  publisher. 

Volume  includes  The  Lantern,  Rhoecus,  and  The  Wishing  Moon. 

THE  LONG  KNIVES  IN  ILLINOIS- Alice  Johnstone  Walker.  (In  La 
Fayette,  Columbus,  and  The  Long  Knives.)  An  interesting  historical 
play  of  the  frontiersmen  who,  during  the  Revolution,  won  the  Illinois 
country  for  the  United  States.  3  acts.  30  or  more  characters.  Cos- 
tumes of  the  period.  Settings:  3  interiors.  Henry  Holt.  $1.35. 
Volume  includes  La  Fayette  and  Columbus. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE- A.  A.  Milne.  A  delightful  fantasy  with  scenes  played 
according  to  the  different  wishes  of  a  group  of  children  who  want  to 
"make-believe."  Prologue  and  3  acts.  50  characters.  Costumes  accord- 
ing to  character.  Setting:  interiors  and  exteriors  easily  arranged. 
French.  75c.  Royalty  $50.00. 

MASTER  SKYLARK— John  Bennett.  (Dramatized  by  E.  W.  Burrill.)  A 
beautiful  and  elaborate  play  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Excellent  part  for 
little  boy  in  the  title  role.  Suitable  for  junior  high  schools.  5  acts.  6 
men,  3  women,  2  children,  and  extras.  Elizabethan  costumes.  Settings: 
4-  interiors,  2  exteriors.  Century.  $1.50.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Special  arrangement  in  10  scenes  for  elementary  schools  by  Anna 
Lutkenhaus  in  Plays  for  School  Children.  Century.  $1.75. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  GARDEN-Constance  Wilcox.  Wayfarers  looking  for 
the  fountain  of  youth  pass  it  by  without  recognizing  it  in  Mother 
Goose's  garden.  1  act.  5  men,  5  women,  2  children.  Costumes  according 
to  character.  Setting:  a  garden.  French.  30c.  Permission  from  pub- 
lisher. 

NEVERTHELESS— Stuart  Walker. 
See  Short  Plats. 

ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Wendy  gives  a  party 
for  a  lonely  little  girl  on  Christmas  eve.  The  guests  are  a  child's  fav- 
orite story  book  characters.  1  act.  11  characters.  Costumes  according 
to  characters.  Setting:  a  bare  living  room.  French.  30c. 

OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY-Florence  H.  Frank.  (In  Three 
Plays  for  a  Children's  Theatre.)  Picturesque  play  with  Mother  Goose 
characters.  Children  delight  in  producing  it.  2  scenes.  16  characters. 
Mother  Goose  costumes.  Setting:  an  exterior  with  house  modeled  as 
the  old  woman's  shoe.  Longmans.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Volume  includes  The  Return  of  Prosperine  and  The  Three  Spinners. 

Published  in   The  Drama,  Dec,  1920. 

THE  PEDDLER  OF  HEARTS— Gertrude  Knevels.  An  attractive  folk- 
play,  full-length.  Music  for  songs  and  dances  and  description  of  cos- 
tumes included  with  the  play.  21  characters  and  extras — elves,  village 
children,  etc.    Baker.   25c. 

PINKIE  AND  THE  FAIRIES- W.  Graham  Robertson.  (In  Moses,  Treas- 
ury of  Plays  for  Children.)  Fairy  play.  The  children  see  many  things 
that  the  very  grown-ups  can  not.  Author  describes  this  play  as  "an 
attempt  to  put  on  the  stage  the  passing  of  the  day  and  night  in  the 
life  of  an  imaginative  child."  3  acts.  2  men,  6  women,  10  children.  Cos- 
tumes according  to  character.  Settings:  2  exteriors.  Little,  Brown. 
$3.00. 
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PRINCE  GOLDENROD— Katharine  Lee  Bates.  (In  Little  Robin-Stay- 
Behind  and  Other  Plays.)  A  charming  wild  flower  play.  1  act.  12 
characters.  Costumes  suggesting  flowers.  Setting:  exterior.  The  Wom- 
an's Press.  $1.75.  Permission  from  publisher. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  PIXIES— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Play- 
let easily  produced.  "Who  knows  how  many  of  the  folk  we  meet  may1 
be  royal?"  1  act.  8  characters.  Setting:  a  bare  room.  French.  30c. 

THE  PRINCESS  IN  THE  FAIRY  TALE— Constance  Wilcox.  A  different 
fairy  tale  play.  Simple  and  effective.  The  princess  tires  of  being  in  a 
fairy  tale.  1  act.  15  characters.  Costumes  according  to  character.  Set- 
ting: a  garden.  French.  30c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  OF  LONG  AGO— Mary  Stewart.  (From  The  Land 
of  Punch  and  Judy.)  3  scenes.  10  characters.  Revell.  $1.25.  Permission 
from  publisher. 

RACKETTY-PACKETTY  HOUSE— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  An  espe- 
cially successful  children's  play.  Quaint  humor,  delightful  fairy  tale 
atmosphere,  and  attractive  story.  3  acts.  3  men,  2  women,  20  children. 
Fantastic  costumes.  Settings:  3  interiors,  1  exterior.  French.  30c.  Roy- 
alty $10.00. 

SIR  DAVID  WEARS  A  CROWN— Stuart  Walker. 
See  Short  Plays. 

SLX  WHO  PASS  WHILE  THE  LENTILS  BOIL— Stuart     Walker. 
See  Short  Plays. 

THE  SNOW  IMAGE— E.  Antoinette  Luques.  (In  The  Snow  Image  and 
Other  Plays.)  A  miracle  play  based  on  Hawthorne's  story  of  the  same 
name.  1  act.  6  characters.  Baker.  40c.  Permission  from  publisher. 

Volume   includes    Hiawatha's    Childhood,   The   Spirit   of    Memorial 
Day,  and  The  Story  of  the  Poplar  Tree. 

SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE  SEVEN  DWARFS— Jessie  Braham  White. 
Theatre  version  of  the  famous  fairy  tale.  Possibilities  for  beautiful  and 
elaborate  production.  7  scenes.  24  characters.  Fantastic  costumes.  Set- 
tings: 3  interiors,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

THE  STEADFAST  PRINCESS— Cornelia  Meigs.  A  charming  play  with 
sufficient  adventure  and  imagination  to  make  it  thoroughly  enjoyable 
for  children.  2  acts.  Simple  peasant  and  court  costumes.  Setting:  1 
interior,  1  exterior.  Macmillan.  75c. 

THE  STOLEN  PRINCE— Dan  Totheroh.  Play  done  in  the  Chinese  man- 
ner. Suitable  for  junior  high  schools.  1  act.  12  characters.  Chinese 
costumes.   Setting:   simple.  Drama  League.  25c.   Royalty  $5.00. 

THE  THREE  BEARS— Alice  E.  Allen  and  L.  E.  Orth.  A  version  of  the 
story  in  three  acts.  Schmidt.  Permission  from  publisher. 
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THE  TOY  SHOP—  Percival  Wilde.  The  story  of  two  children  lost  in  a 
toy  shop  on  Christmas  eve.  In  their  dream  the  toys  come  to  life.  1  act. 
3  men,  1  woman,  9  children.  Fantastic  costumes.  Setting:  interior  of 
shop.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

THE  TOYMAKER  OF  NUREMBERG— Austin  Strong.  A  lovely  fantasy 
woven  around  a  quaint  old  toymaker  who  would  rather  make  dolls  than 
teddybears.  Children  used  in  the  production,  but  older  actors  required 
for  a  number  of  parts.  3  acts.  18  characters,  and  extras.  Setting:  1 
interior,  1  exterior.  French.  75c.  Royalty  $25.00. 

WHEN  THE  SUN  STAYED  IN  BED— Doris  Holsworth.  A  little  play  in 
which  the  sun  decides  he  is  entitled  to  a  vacation.  1  act,  10  characters. 
Setting:  an  interior.  Baker.  25c. 

WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG-Elizabeth  McFadden. 
See  Short  Plays. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  THEATRE  AND 
THEATRE  ARTS 

Acting.  Crafton  and  Royer.  Dodd,  Mead.  $2.25. 

Acting  and  Play  Production.  Andrews  and  Wei  rick.  Longmans.  $2.25. 

American  Playwrights  of  Today.  Burns  Mantle.  Dodd,  Mead.  $2.50. 

The  Art  of  Make-Up.  Helen  Chalmers.  Appleton.  $2.00. 

A  Book  of  Dramatic  Costume.  Dabney  and  Wise.  Dodd,  Mead.  $3.00. 

The  Book  of  Play  Production.  Milton  Smith.  Appleton.  $3.00. 

Children's  Theatres  and  Plays.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Appleton.  $3.50. 

Craftsmanship  of  the  One- Act  Play.  Percival  Wilde.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 

Footlights  Across  America.  Kenneth  Macgowan.  Harcourt,  Brace.  $3.75. 

Historic  Costume.  Kelly  and  Schwabe.  Scribner's.  $7.50. 

Make-Up.  John  Baird.  French.  $1.50. 

Modern  Acting.   Helen  Chalmers.  Appleton.  $2.00. 

Modern  Theatres.  Irving  Pitchel.  Harcourt,  Brace.  $2.25. 

An   Outline   of   Contemporary   Drama.   Thomas    H.   Dickinson.    Houghton 

Mifflin.   $2.00. 
The  Process  of  Play  Production.  Crafton  and  Royer.  Dodd,  Mead.  $2.25. 
The  Scenewright.  Andre  Smith.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 
Stage  Construction  and  Lighting.  Selden  and  Selman.  Crofts. 
The  Story  of  the  Theatre.  Glenn  Hughes.  French.  $5.00. 
Theatron.  Clarence  Stratton.  Henry  Holt.  $7.50. 
Writing  the  One- Act  Play.  Harold  Hillebrand.  Knopf.  $2.00. 


BOOKS  OF  PLAYS 

The  Appleton  Book  of  Christmas  Plays.  Frank  Shay.  Appleton.  $2.50. 
Carolina  Folk  Plays,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III.  Frederick  H.  Koch,  ed.    Henry 

Holt.  Vols.  I  and  II,  $2.00  each;  Vol.  Ill,  $2.50. 
Contemporary  American  Plays.  Arthur  H.  Quinn.  Scribner's.  $2.00. 
Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  B.  Roland  Lewis.  Scribner's.  $1.50. 
Dramas  by  Present-Day  Writers.  Raymond  W.  Pence.  Scribner's.  $2.50. 
Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Shay  and  Loving.  Appleton.  $5.00. 
Fifty  More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Frank  Shay.  Appleton.  $5.00. 
Modern  Plays,  Short  and  Long.  Frederick  H.  Law.  Century.  $1.50. 
More  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors.  Helen  Cohen.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

$2.25. 
One-Act  Plays.  George  A.  Goldstone.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  $1.00. 
One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors.  Helen  Cohen.  Harcourt,  Brace.  $2.25. 
One-Act   Plays   for   Secondary   Schools.    Webber   and   Webster.    Houghton 

Mifflin.  $1.40. 
One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study.  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.    French. 

$3.15  each. 
Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors.  Margaret  Mayorga. 

Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 
A   Treasury  of  Plays  for  Men.  Frank  Shay.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 
A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.  Frank  Shay.  Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 
Twelve  One- Act  Plays.  Walter  P.  Eaton.  Longmans.  $2.50. 
25  Short  Plays  (International).  Frank  Shay.  Appleton.  $4.00. 
Typical  Plays.  Webber  and  Webster.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50. 
Yale  One- Act  Plays.  George  P.  Baker.  French.  $2.00. 
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COSTUME  PLAYS 


Long  Plays 


Alcestis 

Androcles  and  the  Lion 

Antigone 

Arms  and  the  Man 

The  Arrow-Maker 

As  You  Like  It 

Beau  Brummel 

The  Black  Pearl 

The  Blue  Bird 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 

The  Chinese  Lantern 

A  Christmas  Carol 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 

The  Cradle  Song 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

David  Garrick 

The  Devil's  Disciple 

The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself 

The  Dragon 

Everyman 

Fashion 

Friend   Hannah 

George  Dandin 

The  Harlequinade 

Henry  V 

He  Who  Gets  Slapped 

The  Imaginary  Invalid 

Julius  Caesar 

A  Kiss  for  Cinderella 

The  Lady  of  Lyons 

The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow 

Tree 
The  Lamp  and  the  Bell 
Little  Women 
London  Assurance 
The  Lost  Pleiad 


The  Love-Chase 

Love's  Labour's  Lost 

Lysistrata 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Marlowe 

Master  Pierre  Patelin 

Medea 

The  Merchant  Gentleman 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Mice  and  Men 

Midsummer  Night's   Dream 

Milestones 

Mistress  of  the  Inn 

Monsieur   Beaucaire 

Monsieur  Poirier's  Son-in-Law 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Nathan  Hale 

Phormio 

The  Piper 

Pomander  Walk 

The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

Prunella 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea 

Quality  Street 

The  Queen's  Husband 

Ralph  Doister  Doister 

Richelieu 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

The  Rivals 

The  Rock 

The  Romancers 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town 

A  Russian  Honeymoon 

The  Sad  Shepherd 


•This  list  does  not  include  children's  plays. 
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Sakuntala 

The  Scarecrow 

The  School  for  Scandal 

A  Scrap  of  Paper 

Secret  Service 

Shenandoah 

Sherwood 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

The   Shoemaker's   Holiday 

Smilin'  Through 

The  Swan 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Short 
Abraham  and   Isaac 
The  Affected  Young  Ladies 
Allison's  Lad 
Ario  de  Capo 
Ashes   of   Roses 
Bardwell  vs.  Pickwick 
The  Beau  of  Bath 
Behind  a  Watteau  Picture 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta 
Blue  and  Green  Mat  of  Abdul  Hassan 
The  Cajun 

Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan 
Charming  Leandre 
A  Christmas  Miracle-Play 
Cinderella  Married 
The  Clod 
Counsel  Retained 
The  Cross-Stitch  Heart 
The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets 
The  Diabolical  Circle 
Doctor   Faustus 
Drums  of  Oude 

The  Duchess  Says  Her  Prayers 
A   Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks 
Figureheads 
A  Flower  of  Yeddo 
The  Flying  Prince 
Gaius  and  Gaius,  Jr. 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
The  Gift 
Glory  of  the  Morning 


The  Tempest 

A  Thousand  Years  Ago 

Tom  Pinch 

Trelawney  of  the  Wells 

Twelfth  Night 

The  Trojan  Women 

The  Twins 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Washington 

The  World  and  His  Wife 

The  Yellow  Jacket 


Plays 

Gods  of  the  Mountain 
The  Green  Coat 
Gringoire,  the  Ballad  Monger 
Helena's  Husband 
Holly  Tree  Inn 
Jazz  and  Minuet 
Jephtha's   Daughter 
King  and  Commoner 
The  Kings'  Great  Aunt  Sits  on  the 

Floor 
King  Rene's  Daughter 
The  Knave  of  Hearts 
The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire 
Lima  Beans 
The  Little  Shepherdess 
The  Little  Stone  House 
The  Londonderry  Air 
The  Maker  of  Dreams 
Manikin  and  Minikin 
The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 
Marvelous   Romance  of  Wen  Chun 

Chin 
Mirage 

Nance  Oldfield 
The  Nativity  and  Adoration  Cycle 

of  the  Chester  Mysteries 
Pan  in  Ambush 
Pantaloon 
Patelin 

Pierrot  of  the  Minute 
Pierrot's   Mother 
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Poor  Maddalena 

The  Post  Office 

The  Roadhouse  in  Arden 

The  Rose 

Ryland 

Sam  Average 

The  Silver  Lining 

Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils 

Square  Pegs 

A  Sunny  Morning 

The  Sweetmeat  Game 


Three  Players,  a  Fop,  and  a  Duchess 
The  Thrice  Promised  Bride 
Torches 
The   Trimplet 
The  Turtle  Dove 
The  Twilight  Saint 
The  Vanishing  Princess 
The  Voice  of  the  Snake 
Boil  Washington's  First  Defeat 
Waterloo 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang 
The  Wonder  Hat 


PLAYS  FOR  OUT-OF-DOOR  PRODUCTION 


Long  Plays 


Hie  Arrow-Maker 

As  You  Like  It 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself 

The  Emperor  Jones 

The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow 

Tree 
The  Lamp  and  the  Bell 
The  Lost  Pleiad 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
The    Piper 


The  Princess 

Prunella 

Rip   Van   Winkle 

The   Romancers 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  Sad  Shepherd 

Sakuntala 

Sherwood 

Smilin'  Through 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

The  Tempest 

The  Trojan  Women 

Twelfth  Night 

Washington 


Short  Plays 


Behind  a  Watteau  Picture 
Charming  Leandre 
"Dod  Gast  Ye  Both !" 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
Glory  of  the  Morning 
Jephtha's  Daughter 
King  and  Commoner 
King  Rene's  Daughter 
The  Little  Shepherdess 
Mirage 
The  Noble  Lord 


The  No  'Count  Boy 

Pan  in  Ambush 

Pink  and  Patches 

Pierrot  of  the  Minute 

The  Slave  with  Two  Faces 

Square  Pegs 

A  Sunny  Morning 

Tickless  Time 

The  Trimplet 

The   Weathervane   Elopes 

The  Wonder  Hat 
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Full-length  plays  are  marked  tcith  a  double  asterisk;  all  others  are 
short.  Plays  written  in  collaboration  are  indexed  under  the  name  of  the 
author  first  mentioned. 


Ade,  George 
Aldis,  Mary 
Alexis,  Guillien 
Allen,  Alice  E. 
Alvarez-Quintero 
Anderson,  Maxwell 
Andrews,    Kenneth 
Andreyev,  Leonid 
Armstrong,  Louise 
Arnold,  Jack 
Aristophanes 
Arthur,  T.  S. 
Augier,  Emile 

Austin,  Mary 
Bailey,  Loretto  Carroll 
Baird,  George 
Baker,   Elizabeth 
Balderston,  John  L. 
Ballard,  Fred 
Barrie,  J.  M. 


Barry,   Phillip 


Bates,   Esther   Willard 
Bates,  Katherine  Lee 


The  Mayor  and  the  Manicure 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law 
**Master  Pierre  Patelin 
**The  Three  Bears 

A  Sunny  Morning 
••Saturday's  Children 

America  Passes  By 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped 

Dolls 

Good  Medicine 
**Lysistrata 

••Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room 
••Monsieur  Poirier's  Son-in-Law 

The  Postscript 
**The  Arrow-Maker 

Job's  Kinfolks 

Mirage 

Faithful  Admirer 

A   Morality  Play  for  the  Leisured  Class 

Young  America 
**The  Admirable  Crichton 
**Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire 
**Dear  Brutus 
**A  Kiss  for  Cinderella 

The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals 

Pantaloon 
**The  Professor's  Love  Story 
••Quality  Street 

Rosalind 

The  Twelve  Pound  Look 
••What  Every  Woman  Knows 

The  Will 
••Cock  Robin 
••Holiday 
**You  and   I 
••The  Youngest 

The  Christmas   Flowers 

Little   Robin-Stay-Behind 

Prince  Goldenrod 
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Bax,  Clifford 
Beach,  Lewis 

Bennett,  Arnold 

Bennett,  John 
Bjornson,  Bjornsterne 
Bland,  Margaret 

Bolton,  Guy 

Bornstead,  Beulah 

Boucicault,  Dion 

Bray,  Louise  W. 

Brighouse,    Harold 

Brock,   Howard 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell 

Brown,  Alice 

Browne,  Porter   Emerson 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson 

Calderon,  George 
Calthrop,  Dion  C. 
Canfield,  Mary  Cass 
Cannan,  Gilbert 

Capek,  Karel 

Carpenter,  Edward 

Carroll,  Lewis 

Carver,  Ada  J. 

Child,  Clarence  G. 

Clements,  Colin  Campbell 

Cobb,  Lucy 

Coffin,  Gertrude  Wilson 

Cohan,  George  M. 
Conkle,  E.  P. 
Connelly,  Marc 
Conners,  Barry 

Conroy,  Frank,  ed. 

Cooke,  Marjorie 
Cook,  George  Cram 
Cottman,  H.  S. 


Square  Pegs 

The  Clod 
**The  Goose  Hangs  High 
"Milestones 

The  Stepmother 
"Master  Skylark 
"The  Bankrupt 

Lighted  Candles 

Pink  and  Patches 
"Adam  and  Eva 

The  Diabolical  Circle 
**London   Assurance 

The  Harbor  of  Lost  Ships 

Lonesome-Like 

The  Bank  Account 

The  Little  Shadows 

Joint  Owners  in  Spain 
"The  Bad  Man 
**The  Little  Princess 
**Racketty-Packetty  House 

The  Little  Stone  House 
**The  Harlequinade 

The  Duchess  Says  Her  Prayers 

Everybody's  Husband 

A  Short  Way  with  Authors 
"The  Makropoulos  Secret 
**R.  U.  R. 
"Bab 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

The  Cajun 
**Everyman 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle   (Adaptation) 

Gaius  and  Gaius,  Jr. 

Magnolia's  Man 

A  Shot-Gun  Splicin' 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate 

Sparkin' 
"Beggar  on  Horseback 
**Applesauce 
"The  Patsy 

The  Nativity  and  Adoration  Cycle  of  the 
Chester  Mysteries 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Suppressed  Desires 

Submerged 
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Craven,  Frank 
Crothers,  Rachel 


Gushing,  Tom 
Davies,  Mary  C. 
Davis,  Owen 

De  Banville,  Theodore 

De  Forrest,  Marion 
Dekker,  Thomas 
De  Musset,  Alfred 
Dickens,  Charles 


Dix,  Beulah  M. 

Down,  Oliphant 

Dowson,   Ernest 

Doyle,  Arthur 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 

Dransfield 

Dunsany,  Lord 


Ehlert,  Fay 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 


Ellis,  Edith 
Emerson,  John 
Ervine,  St.  John 


Euripides 


**The  First  Year 

**Expressing  Willie 

**He  and  She 

••Mary  the  Third 

**Nice  People 

••Old  Lady  31 

**The  Devil  in  the  Cheese 

The  Slave  with  Two  Faces 
**The  Detour 
**Icebound 

Charming  Leandre 

Gringoire,  the  Ballad  Monger 
**Little  Women 
**The  Shoemaker's  Holiday 

The  Green  Coat 

Bardell  vs.  Pickwick 
**The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
**A  Christmas  Carol 

Holly  Tree  Inn 
**Tom  Pinch 

Allison's  Lad 
**A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town 

The  Maker  of  Dreams 

Wealth  and  Wisdom 

Pierrot  of  the  Minute 

Exile 

Waterloo 
**The   Lost  Pleiad 

Fame  and  the  Poet 

The  Glittering  Gate 

Gods  of  the  Mountain 

The  Lost  Silk  Hat 

A  Night  at  an  Inn 

The   Undercurrent 

Abraham  and  Isaac 

A  Christmas  Miracle-Play 

Doctor  Faustus 

Patelin 
••White  Collars 
••The  Whole  Town's  Talking 
••John  Ferguson 
••Mary,  Mary  Quite  Contrary 
"The  Ship 
••Alcestis 
••Medea 
**The  Trojan  Women 
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Ferber,  Edna 
Field,  Rachel  Lyman 


Field,  Salisbury 
Fitch,  Clyde 


Flanner,  Hildegarde 
Flavin,  Martin 

Foley,  Marie  A. 
France,  Anatole 
Frank,  Florence  H. 
Gale,  Zona 

Galsworthy,  John 


Gates,  Eleanor 
Gerstenberg,  Alice 


Gibson,  Lawrence 
Gilbert,  W.  S. 
Gillette,   William 
Giorloff,  Ruth 
Glaspell,  Susan 

Golden,  John 

Goldoni,  Carlo 
Goldsmith,  Oliver 

Goodman,   Kenneth 
Goodrich,   Arthur 
Googins,  Dorothy  R. 
Gray,  Frances 
Green,  Erma  and  Paul 
Green,  Paul 


The  Eldest 

Cinderella  Married 

The  Cross-Stitch  Heart 

The  Londonderry  Air 

Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle 
**Wedding  Bells 
**Beau  Brummel 
**The  Climbers 
** Nathan  Hale 
**The  Truth 

Mansions 

Caleb  Stone's  Death  Watch 
**Children  of  the  Moon 

The  Gift 

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away 
**Miss  Lulu  Bett 

The  Neighbors 
**Loyalties 
**The  Pigeon 
**The  Silver  Box 
**Strife 
**The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 

Ever  Young 

Overtones 

The  Pot  Boiler 

Bumbo,  the  Clown 
**Pygmalion   and   Galatea 
**Secret  Service 

Jazz  and  Minuet 

Tickless  Time 

Trifles 

The  Clock  Shop 

The  Vanishing  Princess 
**Mistress  of  the  Inn 
**She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
**The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Dust  of  the  Road 
**So  This  is  London 
**Bellman   of   Mons 

The  Beaded  Buckle 

Fixin's 

The  Last  of  the  Lowries 

The  Lord's  Will 

The  Man  Who  Died  at  Twelve  O'clock 
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Green,  Paul  (cont.) 


Greensfelder,   Elmer 
Gregory,  Lady 


Gribble,  Harry  W. 
Hackett,  Walter 
Halman,  Doris  H. 

Hamlin,  Mary  P. 
Hawkridge,  Winifred 
Hawtrey,  Charles 
Hazelton,  George  C. 
Hecht,  Ben 
Heffner,  Hubert 
Heijermans,   Herman 
Helvurn,  Theresa 
Hertz,   Henrik 
Hervieu,  Paul 
Hickson,  Leslie  M. 
Hodges,  Horace 
Holsworth,  Doris 
Houghton,  Stanley 
Housman,  Laurence 

Housum,  Robert 
Howard,  Bronson 
Howard,  Sidney 

Hsiung,  Cheng-Chin 

Hughes,  Babette 
Hughes,  Glenn 

Huphes,   Hatcher 
Ibsen,  Henrik 


The  No  'Count  Boy 

Quare  Medicine 

White  Dresses 
**The  Crocodile  Chuckles 

Dave 
**The  Dragon 

Hyacinth  Halvey 

The  Jackdaw 

The  Rising  of  the  Moon 

Spreading  the  News 

The  Travelling  Man 

The  Workhouse  Ward 
**March  Hares 
**Captain  Applejack 

The  Voice  of  the  Snake 

Will  o'  the  Wisp 
**The  Rock 

The  Florist  Shop 
**The  Private  Secretary 
**The  Yellow  Jacket 

The  Wonder  Hat 

"Dod  Gast  Ye  Both!" 
**The  Good  Hope 

Enter  the  Hero 

King  Rene's  Daughter 

Modesty 

A  Leap  Year  Bride 
**Grumpy 

When  the  Sun  Stayed  in  Bed 

The  Dear  Departed 
**The  Chinese  Lantern 
••Prunella 

The  Eligible  Mr.  Bangs 
**Shenandoah 
**Ned  McCobb's  Daughter 
**The  Silver  Cord 

Marvelous  Romance  of  Wen  Chun  Chin 

The  Thrice  Promised  Bride 

Three  Players,  A  Fop,  and  a  Duchess 

Art  and  Mrs.  Palmer 

Pierrot's  Mother 
**Hell-Bent-fer-Heaven 
**A  Doll's  House 
**An  Enemy  of  the  People 
♦•Ghosts 
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Ibsen,  Henrik  (cont.) 


Irving,  Washington 
Jacobs,  W.  W. 
Jerome,  Jerome  K. 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur 


Jonson,  Ben 

Kalidasa 

Kaufman,  George  S. 


Kelly,  George 


Kennedy,  Charles  Rann 

Kennedy,  Mary 
Kester,  Paul 
Kirkpatrick,  John 
Knevels,  Gertrude 
Knowles,  James  Sheridan 
Knox,  Florence  Clay 
Koch,  Frederick  H.,  ed. 
Kreymborg,  Alfred 


Kummer,   Clare 

Lindsay,  Howard 
Lay,  Elizabeth 

Leonard,  Ellery 
Levinger,  Elma  E. 


**Hedda   Gabler 
* 'Little  Eyolf 
**Love's  Comedy 
**Pillars  of  Society 
**The  Wild  Duck 
**Rip  Van  Winkle 

The  Monkey's  Paw 
**Miss  Hobbs 
**The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 

The  Goal 

Her  Tongue 
**Mary  Goes  First 
**The  Sad  Shepherd 
**Sakuntala 

**The  Butter-and-Egg  Man 
**Dulcy 

**Merton  of  the  Movies 
**Minick 

**The  Royal  Family 
**To  the  Ladies 
**Craig's  Wife 

The  Flattering  Word 

Poor  Aubrey 
**The  Show-off 
**Torchbearers 

The  Weak  Spot 
**The  Servant  in  the  House 

The  Terrible  Meek 
**Mrs.  Partridge  Presents 
**Friend  Hannah 

A  Wedding 
**The  Peddler  of  Hearts 
**The  Love-Chase 

For  Distinguished  Service 

Carolina  Folk-Plays 

Lima  Beans 

Manikin  and  Minikin 
**There's  a  Moon  Tonight 
**Rollo's  Wild  Oat 

So's  Your  Old  Antique 
**  Tommy 

Trista 

When  Witches  Ride 

Glory  of  the  Morning 

Jephtha's  Daughter 
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Lonsdale,   Frederick 

Luques,  E.  Antoinette 
Lytton,  Bulwer 

Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy 


MacKaye,  Percy 


MacKaye,  Mrs.  Steele 
MacMillan,  Dougald 
MacMillan,  Mary 

McFadden,   Elizabeth 


McLaren,  Jane 
Maeterlinck,   Maurice 

Manley,  William 
Manners,  J.  Hartley 
Mapes,  Victor 
Marks,  Jeannette 


Martin,   Allan   Langdon 
Martinez-Sierra 

Masefield,  John 

Maurey,  Max 
Megrue,  Roi 


**Aren't  We  All 
**The  High  Road 

The  Snow  Image 
**The  Lady  of  Lyons 
**Richelieu 

Ashes  of  Roses 

The  Beau  of  Bath 

The  Christmas  Guest 

Counsel  Retained 

The  Elf  Child 

The  Enchanted  Garden 
**The  Forest  Princess 

The  Gooseherd  and  the  Goblin 

On  Christmas  Eve 

The  Princess  and  the  Pixies 

The  Silver  Lining 
**The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
••The  Kinfolk  of  Robin  Hood 

Sam  Average 
**The  Scarecrow 
**A  Thousand  Years  Ago 
••Washington 
**Pride  and  Prejudice 

Off  Nag's  Head 

A  Fan  and  Two  Candlesticks 

The  Rose 

The  Boy  Who  Discovered  Easter 
••The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang 
••Hansel  and  Gretel   (Adaptation) 
••The  Blue  Bird 

A  Miracle  of  Saint  Anthony 

The  Crowsnest 
••Happiness 

A  Flower  of  Yeddo 

The  Deacon's  Hat 

The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo 

Welsh  Honeymoon 
•*Smilin'  Through 
••The  Cradle  Song 
••The  Romantic  Young  Lady 

The  Locked  Chest 
**The  Tragedy  of  Nan 

Rosalie 
•*It  Pays  to  Advertise 
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Meigs,  Cornelia 

Meilhac,  Henri 
Middleton,  George 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent 

Miller,  Alice  Duer 
Milne,  A.  A. 


Mitchell,  Ruth  C. 
Moeller,  Philip 

Moliere 


Molnar,  Ferenc 


Montgomery,  James 
Moody,  William  Vaughn 
Morley,  Christopher 

Mowatt,  Anna  Cora 
Nicholson,  Kenyon 
Nirdlinger,  Charles  F. 

Noyes,  Alfred 
Nugent,  J.  C.  and  Elliott 
O'Brian,  James   H. 
Oliver,  Margaret 
O'Neill,  Eugene 


Parker,  Louis  N. 


Helga  and  the  White  Peacock 
**The  Steadfast  Princess 

Indian  Summer 

On  Bail 

Tradition 

Ario  de  Capo 
**The  Lamp  and  the  Bell 
**The  Charm  School 
**Belincfa 

**The  Dover  Road 
**Make  Believe 
**Mr.  Pim  Passes  By 
**The  Romantic  Age 

Wurzel-Flummery 

The  Sweetmeat  Game 

Helena's  Husband 

The  Roadhouse  in  Arden 

The   Affected  Young  Ladies 
**The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself 
**George  Dandin 
**The  Imaginary  Invalid 
**The  Merchant  Gentleman 
**Liliom 

**The  Play's  the  Thing 
**The  Swan 

**Nothing  But  the  Truth 
**The  Great  Divide 

Good  Theatre 

Thursday  Evening 
**Fashion 

Marriage  of  Little  Eva 

Washington's  First  Defeat 
**The  World  and  His  Wife 
**Sherwood 
**The  Poor  Nut 

Marching  Men 

The  Turtle  Dove 
**Beyond  the  Horizon 

Bound  East  for  Cardiff 
**The  Emperor  Jones 
**The  Hairy  Ape 

He 

In  the  Zone 

Where  the  Cross  is  Made 
**Pomander  Walk 
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Patterson,  Marjorie 
Peabody,  Josephine  Preston 

Peple,   Edward 

Pillot,  Eugene 

Pinero,  Arthur  W. 


Pirandello,  Luigi 

Plautus 

Pollock,  Channing 

Purdy,  Richard  K. 

Raisbeck,   Kenneth 

Reade,  Charles 

Reely,  Mary  K. 

Rickaby,  Franz  and  Lillian 

Riley,  Alice  C.  D. 

Rives,  Amelie 
Rivoire,  Andre 
Robertson,  T.  W. 

Robertson,  W.  Graham 
Robinson,  Lennox 
Rogers,  Robert  E. 
Rose,  Edward  E. 
Rostand,  Edmond 

Ruthenburg,  Grace  Dorcas 
Ryley,  Madeline  L. 
Sardou,  Victorien 

Saunders,  Louise 


Scribe,  Eugene 
Shakespeare,  William 


Pan  in  Ambush 
**Marlowe 
**The   Piper 

The  Girl 
**The  Prince  Chap 

Hunger 

My  Lady  Dreams 
**The  Amazons 
**The  Enchanted  Cottage 

Playgoers 
**The  School  Mistress 
••Trelawney  of  the  Wells 
** Right  You  Are 

**Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author 
••The  Twins 
••The  Fool 
••Across  the  Street 

Torches 

Nance  Oldfield 

A  Window  to  the  South 

The  Christmas  Spirit 

The   Blue   Prince 

The  Weathervane  Elopes 
**Love-in-a-Mist 

The  Little  Shepherdess 
••Caste 

••David  Garrick 
**Pinkie  and  the  Fairies 
••The  Whiteheaded  Boy 

Behind  a  Watteau  Picture 
**Cappy  Ricks 
•'Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
**The  Romancers 

Hans  Bulow's  Last  Puppet 
••Mice  and  Men 
••The  Black  Pearl 
**A   Scrap  of  Paper 

Figureheads 

King  and  Commoner 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

Poor  Maddalena 
**A    Russian    Honeymoon 
**As  You  Like   It 
••The  Comedy  of  Errors 
••Henry  V 
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Shakespeare,  William  (cont.) 


Shaw,  George  Bernard 


Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley 

Sherwood,  Robert  E. 
Sigurjonsson,  Johann 
Smith,  Harry  J. 
Smith,  Winchell 

Sophocles 

Steele,  Wilbur  Daniel 
Stevens,  Thomas  Wood 
Stewart,  Mary 
Stout,  Wilbur 
Strimberg,  August 
Strong,  Austin 

Sudermann,  Hermann 
Sutro,  Alfred 


Synge,  J.  M. 


Tagore,   Rabindranath 
Tarkington,  Booth 


**Julius  Caesar 
**Love's  Labour's  Lost 
**The  Merchant  of  Venice 
**Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
••Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
**Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
**Romeo  and  Juliet 
**The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
**The  Tempest 
♦♦Twelfth  Night 
**Androcles  and  the  Lion 
**Arms  and  the  Man 
•♦Candida 

The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets 
•♦The  Devil's  Disciple 

How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband 
♦♦You  Never  Can  Tell 
♦♦The  Rivals 
♦♦The  School  for  Scandal 
♦•The  Queen's  Husband 
♦•Eyvind  of  the  Hills 
•♦A  Tailor-Made  Man 
♦•The   Fortune   Hunter 
••Lightnin' 
••Antigone 

The  Giant's  Stair 

Ryland 

Punch  and  Judy  of  Long  Ago 

In  Dixon's  Kitchen 
••Easter 

Drums  of  Oude 
•♦The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg 

The  Far-Away  Princess 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day  men  have  sought 
to  express  themselves  through  art.  Even  our  savage  ancestors 
scratched  pictures  on  the  walls  of  their  caves  or  inscribed  their 
impressions  on  pieces  of  bone  and  horn.  They  expressed  their  feel- 
ing for  color  by  painting  and  adorning  their  bodies. 

As  we  study  the  history  of  art,  we  find  that  in  various  stages  of 
society  there  have  appeared  certain  artists  who  not  only  depict 
their  own  impressions  but  with  larger  vision  seem  able  to  grasp  the 
composite  mind  of  their  age,  and  to  immortalize  it  on  canvas  or  in 
marble.  Thus  Ave  will  find  a  religious  age  set  forth  by  many 
Madonnas,  or  a  pagan  age,  such  as  the  Greek  period,  brought  down 
to  us  by  the  statues  of  wonderful  athletes,  or  types  of  feminine 
beauty  untouched  by  religious  exaltation. 

Art,  therefore,  is  a  very  human  and  vital  subject  when  we  study 
it  as  an  expression  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And  so  one 
finds  oneself  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question:  what  are  we 
going  to  leave  behind  to  remind  future  generations  of  what  manner 
of  beings  we  were  ?  Are  we  going  to  uphold  the  standards  of  the 
past,  or  shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  immortalized  only  by  the 
Ford  coupe,  hideous  bungalows,  and  pseudo-Italian  villas?  We 
cannot  escape  such  monuments  unless  we  know  what  is  true  beauty 
and  what  is  false.  We  do  not  get  an  appreciation  of  literature 
without  study  nor  can  we  understand  art  without  training  the  eye. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  no  one's  education  is  complete  with- 
out a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  world, 
for  these  treasures  represent  in  concrete  form  the  development  of 
the  human  race. 

And  one  has  but  to  glance  out  of  the  window  at  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  realize  that  beauty  is  not  a  flimsy,  superficial  attribute  but 
is  evidently  a  fundamental  principle  in  nature  as  in  man.  Beauty 
was  originated  by  the  creator  of  the  universe. 

M.  deB.  G. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


CHAPTER   I 


EARLY  ART 


In  studying  early  art  one  is  constantly  amazed  to  find  how 
modern  it  is.  The  bison  on  the  wall  of  a  cave  in  Dordogne  compares 
favorably  with  some  of  our  best  animal  drawings  of  today.  In  other 
dark  caves  there  have  been  unearthed  wonderfully  lifelike  animal 
pictures,  and  the  galloping  stags  reveal  the  position  first  discovered 
in  our  times  by  moving  pictures.  Again  we  notice  the  charm  of  the 
ornaments  worn  by  our  cave  ancestors.  A  prehistoric  bracelet  may 
take  rank  beside  any  modern  golden  one  for  beauty  of  workmanship 
and  balance  of  line.  Primitive  people  almost  always  show  a  peculiar 
feeling  for  design,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  love  of  line 
harmony  is  as  inherent  in  man  as  the  love  of  sound  harmony. 

When  we  go  on  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  tombs  we  find  gay 
coloring  which  is  now  being  rivaled  by  modern  decorators  but  never 
excelled.  And  among  the  ruins  of  Aegean  civilizations  men  have 
found  not  only  spirited  wall  drawings  which  would  adorn  quite 
appropriately  the  cover  of  Vanity  Fair,  but  explorers  have  un-- 
earthed  as  well  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  unheard  of  by 
our  immediate  ancestors  in  the  country  districts  of  America. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Cave  Men  Abtists 

2.  Egyptian"  Art 

3.  Aegean:  Minoan  and  Mycenean  Art 

References: 

Burrows:  The  Discoveries  of  Crete 

Capart:  Primitive  Art  in  Egypt 

Chase  and  Post:  A  History  of  Sculpture 

Cotteriil:  A  History  of  Art 

Evans:  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knossos 

Faure:  History  of  Art,  Vol.  I 

Fletcher:  History  of  Architecture 

Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 

Goodyear:  History  of  Art 

Reinach:  Apollo 

Schuchhardt:  Schliemann's  Excavations 
Prints: 

University  Prints,  Series  M 


CHAPTER  II 


GREEK  ART 


When  we  come  to  the  Greeks,  we  feel  that  here  we  must  remove 
our  shoes  before  entering  a  temple,  for  we  are  on  holy  ground. 
Pagan  though  they  were,  the  Greeks  were  a  modern  people  with 
ideals  of  beauty  that  have  never  been  equalled,  much  less  excelled. 
If  we  could  all  study  carefully  every  detail  of  the  Parthenon,  it 
would  undoubtedly  help  us  more  in  the  ability  to  make  our  homes 
beautiful  than  any  other  one  study,  for  in  this  building  one  finds  the 
perfection  of  symmetry  and  balance.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
every  mother  should  order  a  collection  of  Greek  pictures  (such  as 
may  be  procured  for  a  penny  and  a  half  each)  and  mount  them  on 
dark  cardboard  to  make  a  frieze  for  her  children's  room  in  order  to 
broaden  their  outlook  by  introducing  other  athletes  than  Babe  Ruth 
and  Tunney.  If  every  modern  child  could  grow  up  with  the  beauty 
of  ancient  Greece  engraved  upon  his  mind,  we  would  have  no  more 
public  eyesores  erected  in  our  towns. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Phidias  and  the  Parthenon 

2.  Praxiteles,  Scopas,  and  Lysippus 

3.  The  Hellenistic  Period 

References: 

Chase  and  Post:  A  History  of  Sculpture 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
D'Ooge:  The  Acropolis  of  Athens 
Faure:  History  of  Ancient  Art 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Powers:  The  Message  of  Greek  Art 
Iteinach:  Apollo 
Richardson:  Greek  Sculpture 
Von  Mach:  Greek  Sculpture 
Walters:  The  Art  of  the  Greeks 
Print* : 

University  Prints,  Series  A. 


CHAPTER  III 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  FORERUNNERS 

In  early  Christian  art  one  finds  a  transition  period  from  the 
pagan.  Here  the  soul  comes  into  art  and  tries  eventually  to  do  away 
with  the  body.  This  intense  idealism,  while  it  created  for  us  temples 
of  God,  cathedrals  almost  beyond  belief  in  their  beauty  and  poetry, 
had  in  the  end  a  deteriorating  effect  on  sculpture  and  painting. 
Religion  tended  to  suppress  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and  so 
there  grew  grotesqueries  and  affectations  in  the  later  period  of 
Gothic  art.  However,  at  its  height  the  Gothic  brought  us  nearer  to 
heaven  than  has  any  other  period.  It  is  well  worth  our  study. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Roman  Art 

2.  Early  Christian  and  Romanesque  Art 

3.  Gothic  Architecture  as  Exemplified  in  Rheims  Cathedral 

References : 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Brooks:  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts 
Caffin:  How  to  Study  Architecture 
Chase  and  Post:  A  History  of  Sculpture 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
Faure:  History  of  Mediaeval  Art 
Fletcher:  History  of  Architecture 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Hamlin:  Enjoyment  of  Architecture 
Reinach:  Apollo 

Simpson:  History  of  Architecture 
Prints: 

University  Prints,  Series  A   and  G. 


CHAPTER    IV 


RENAISSANCE  ART 


The  Renaissance  is  always  a  most  tempting  and  alluring  period, 
for  it  introduces  us  to  the  beginning  of  modern  times.  Out  of  the 
welter  of  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  knowledge 
comes  to  life  and  the  long-buried  literature  of  classic  times  again 
enters  into  the  ken  of  man.  People  begin  to  see  with  new  eyes,  and 
a  new  world  is  fashioned  in  marble  and  on  canvas.  Columbus  dis- 
covers America,  Michaelangelo  molds  his  Moses,  and  Brunellesco 
builds  his  palaces.  This  is  the  time  of  individual  architects.  One 
misses  the  point  if  one  does  not  relate  all  the  other  activities  of  life 
with  this  newly  awakened  life  in  Art.  The  pulse  of  the  whole  world 
grows  quicker  in  the  stirring  time  of  the  Rennaissance. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Meaning  of  the  Renaissance  (based  on  Hagen's  Art  Epochs) 

2.  The  Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture 

3.  Giotto  and  the  Early  Renaissance 

References: 

Brooks:  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts 
Brown  and  Rankin:  A  Short  History  of  Italian  Painting 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
Faure:  History  of  Renaissance  Art 
Fletcher:  History  of  Architecture 
Freeman:  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Hagen:  Art  Epochs  and  Their  Leaders 
Hamlin:  Enjoyment  of  Architecture 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Powers:  Art  in  Florence — An  Interpretation 
Prints: 

University  Prints,  Series  C  and  O. 


CHAPTER  V 

VENETIAN  PAINTING 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  Venice — romance,  poetry,  and  beauty. 
Venice  in  art  stands  for  color.  While  Michaelangelo  was  depicting 
colossal  athletes  of  marble,  while  all  Florence  was  turning  out 
painters  who  could  draw  and  model,  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Seas, 
gave  birth  to  the  greatest  colorists  of  all  time.  Many  cities  explain 
in  their  different  ways  why  Venice  was  the  city  of  Titian,  and  why 
from  this  city  of  strange  beauty  came  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
golden  glory  of  color.  Some  say  it  was  the  beautiful  setting  which 
inspired  her  artists.  Others  think  that  the  Oriental  flavor  of  the 
Venetian  mosaics,  influenced  by  close  contact  with  Constantinople 
and  the  East,  favored  the  brilliant  colors  which  one  naturally  asso- 
ciates with  Asia  and  Egypt.  Venetian  sailors  brought  back  from 
their  voyages  treasures  from  the  whole  world.  Here  was  natural  and 
acquired  beauty.  But  we  cannot  attempt  to  analyze  Venice;  when 
we  see  her  we  simply  fall  victims  to  Romance. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  History  and  Description  of  Venetian  Painting 

2.  Titian 

3.  Other  Venetian  Painters 

References : 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Brown  and  Rankin:  A  Short  History  of  Italian  Painting 
Caffin:  How  to  Study  Pictures 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle:  A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Hagen:  Art  Epochs  and  Their  Leaders 
Mather:  History  of  Italian  Painting 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 
Prints: 

University  Prints,  Series  C. 


CHAPTER   VI 

HIGH  RENAISSANCE  ARTISTS  AND  ITALIAN 
DECADENCE 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  the  most  versatile  of  men,  is  worth  our 
careful  study.  He  it  was  who  could  apply  for  a  job  as  court  engi- 
neer, inventor  of  engines  of  war,  or  inventor  of  movable  bridges, 
and  was  incidentally  an  artist.  He  it  was  who  created  a  woman 
nobody  understands — Mona  Lisa.  He  is  certainly  somewhat  divine ! 

Raphael,  typical  of  the  High  Renaissance,  is  the  popular  painter 
par  excellence.  His  Madonnas  have  such  a  universal  appeal  that 
missionaries  find  them  in  huts  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  And  they  are  still 
worshipped  in  palaces  and  cathedrals.  Raphael  was  indeed  the 
darling  of  the  gods — beautiful,  young,  rich,  and  gifted,  he  carried 
the  world  in  a  sling. 

Then  after  these  almost  godlike  geniuses  comes  a  reaction  and 
decadent  followers  bring  Italian  art  to  puerile  superficialities. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 

2.  Other  Artists  of  the  High  Renaissance 

3.  Itaiian  Decadence 

References: 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Brown  and  Rankin:  A  Short  History  of  Italian  Painting 

Caffin:  How  to  Study  Pictures 

Cortissoz:  Personalities  in  Art 

Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle:  A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy 

Faure:  Renaissance  Art 

Freeman:  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 

Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 

Goodyear:  History  of  Art 

Gronau:  Leonardo  Da   Vinci 

Hagen:  Art  Epochs  and  Their  Leaders 

Mather:  History  of  Italian  Painting 

Muther:   The  History  of  Painting 
Prints : 

University  Prints,  Series  C. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RENAISSANCE  ENTERS  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 

The  Renaissance  in  France  is  not  a  typical  national  expression. 
The  French  were  by  nature  Gothic,  and  their  Gothic  architecture 
is  more  indigenous  and  expressive  than  anything  brought  over  from 
Italy  could  ever  become. 

"The  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  introduced  into  the 
west  and  the  north  of  Europe  only  by  means  of  the  wars  of  Italy. 
In  France  and  in  Flanders,  the  fifteenth  century  is  Gothic;  the 
individualizing  of  the  forms  of  thought  takes  place  unknown  to  the 
artists  there.  Architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  workers  in  stained 
glass  all  retain  the  mediaeval  soul,  dissociated  and  fragmentary,  but 
perhaps  intensified  as  well.  It  even  seems  that  when  we  take  the 
fifteenth  century  in  a  mass,  in  its  ensemble,  it  corresponds  better  to 
the  general  and  superficial  idea  of  the  Gothic  which  we  make  for 
ourselves  than  the  centuries  which  preceded  it." — Faure. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Franco-Flemish  Cycle 

2.  French  Renaissance  Architecture 

3.  Jean  Goujon  (See  Faure:  Renaissance  Art) 

References : 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Brownell:  French  Art 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
Faure:  History  of  Renaissance  Art 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 

Ward:  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  France 
Prin  ts  : 

University  Prints,  Series  D  and  E. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  GERMANY 

When  we  think  of  Germany  during  the  Renaissance  we  think 
of  Diirer.  Diirer  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time,  and  he 
interprets  for  us  the  feeling  of  his  country  and  his  age.  His  wood- 
cuts are  as  interesting  to-day  as  they  were  when  he  made  them,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  for  study  or  collecting.  Diirer 
brings  to  mind  quaint  old  German  cities,  carved  saints,  and  the  time 
when  people  believed  in  gnomes  and  fairies. 

"The  direct  collision  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  in  Germany 
must  have  led  to  a  catastrophe,  if  a  leader  had  not  been  found  at 
the  right  time,  one  sufficiently  far-sighted  and  with  enough  strength 
of  personality  to  steer  the  bark  of  art  out  of  confusion  and  unrest 
into  a  safe  course.  Such  a  leader  was  born  to  German  painting  in 
the  hour  of  its  direst  need:  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Nuremberg  (1471- 
1528)." — Hagen. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Albrecht  Durer 

2.  Hans  Holbein  and  Lucas  Cranach 

3.  Nuremberg,  the  Florence  of  Germany 

References: 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
Faure:  History  of  Renaissance  Art 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Hagen:  Art  Epochs  and  Their  Leaders 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SPANISH  ART  DURING  THE  RENAISSANCE 
AND  LATER 

"The  natural  tendencies  of  Spanish  art  were  monkish  and 
ascetic.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  belated  mystic 
of  considerable  talent,  Morales,  called  the  Divine,  was  still  painting 
emaciated  Virgins  and  Christs  inspired  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  influences  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  took 
root  in  Seville,  the  school  of  which  city  became  the  centre  of  Spanish 
art." — Reinach. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  El  Geeco 

2.  Velasquez  and  Murillo 

3.  Goya 

4.  Zuloaga  and  Soeolla  (See  current  magazines  for  references) 

References: 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Caffin:  Story  of  Spanish  Painting 
Cotter  ill:  A  History  of  Art 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 
Prints: 

University  Prints,  Series  D  and  E. 


CHAPTER  X 

ART  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

In  the  Netherlands  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  we 
come  to  the  little  masters  and  the  Dutch  portrait  painters.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  this  school  of  painting  is  its  mastery  of  technique 
— its  elevation  of  the  commonplace. 

Rembrandt,  of  course,  is  most  famous  for  his  chiascuro — his  ro- 
mantic lighting  effect  even  makes  an  old  woman  paring  her  nails  a 
poetic  figure.  But  we  must  not  forget  his  etchings. 

In  Rubens  again  we  find  a  favorite  of  fortune  like  Raphael, 
only  with  a  different  outlook — Rubens,  the  versatile  and  speedy 
worker,  rich,  talented,  popular,  feted  by  kings  and  nobles.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  the  great  artists  who  do  not  die  in  garrets.  It  is 
only  human  to  respect  a  man — even  an  artist — who  dies  comfortably 
in  a  good  bed. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Art  ix  the  Netherlands — Its  Individual  Qualities 

2.  Rembrandt 

3.  Rubens 

References: 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Caffin:  History  of  Dutch  Painting 
Cortissoz:  Personalities  in  Art 
Fromentin:  The  Masters  of  Past  Time 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Hagen:  Art  Epochs  and  Their  Leaders 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 
Prints: 
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CHAPTER  XI 

FRENCH  ART   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH   AND 
NINETEENTH   CENTURIES 

Many  of  the  French  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  too 
enthralled  by  Italian  influence  to  express  themselves.  Then  when 
we  come  to  Watteau  we  find  a  more  distinctive  epoch.  Watteau,  as 
we  all  know,  uses  interesting  color  and  produces  a  delightfully  airy 
effect  on  the  whole,  while  Greuze  becomes  rather  tiresome  and 
affected  with  his  simpering  maidens. 

"The  characteristic  eighteenth  century  art  blossomed  best  in 
France — -a  dainty  and  charming  art  showing  shepherdesses  in  silks 
and  ribbons,  pink  dimpled  goddesses,  exquisite  young  men  and 
dainty  ladies, — all  making  love  or  doing  nothing  in  cool,  leafy 
parks.  Watteau,  the  inaugurator  of  the  style,  founded  his  work  on 
the  pictures  of  Rubens ;  he  alone  of  all  these  artists  has  a  distinct 
personal  note.  His  people  are  pensive  in  their  enchanted  gardens, 
they  seem  to  be  thinking  of  the  flight  of  time  and  the  transitory 
nature  of  things.  Boucher  and  Fragonard  had  no  such  ideas;  with 
them  all  is  gay  and  sensual  and  superficial." — The  Significance  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Watteau  and  Other  Frenchmen 

2.  French  Sculptors  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

3.  Rodin 

References: 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Caffin:  The  Story  of  French  Painting 

Chase  and  Post:  History  of  Sculpture 

Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 

Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 

Goodyear:  History  of  Art 

Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 

Orpen:  The  Outline  of  Art 

Reinach:  Apollo 
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CHAPTER   XII 

ENGLISH  ART  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND 
NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  splendid  portrait  painters  in 
England.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  greatest,  while  Gains- 
borough, Roraney,  and  Lawrence  are  all  noteworthy  artists. 

"As  painters  of  character,  of  manly  dignity,  of  womanly  beauty 
and  distinction,  of  childish  grace  and  innocence,  these  masters  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  greatest  of  any  school.  Their  suc- 
cessors, though  on  a  lower  plane,  worthily  upheld  their  traditions, 
and  in  their  finest  achievements  fall  not  very  short  of  their 
masters." — Reinach. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Work  of  Gainsborough 

2.  The  Work  of  Rom  net 

3.  The  Work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
•i.  Lawrence  and  Others 

References : 

American  Institute  of  Architects:  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Cotterill:  A  History  of  Art 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages 
Goodyear:  History  of  Art 
Muther:  The  History  of  Painting 
Reinach:  Apollo 

(See  also  references  on  page  9  of  A  Study  of  American  Art  arid 
Southern  Artists  of  Note,  by  Mary  deB.  Graves.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MODERN  FRENCH  ARTISTS 

In  the  nineteenth  century  in  France  we  go  through  many  phases 
of  art.  First  we  have  the  academician,  David;  then  we  travel  far 
to  the  French  Impressionists.  Many  of  us  think  of  the  Impression- 
ists as  being  very  new,  but  in  reality  they  were  at  work  during  our 
Civil  War.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  Impressionism  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  a  study  of  it,  as  it  was  a  natural  rebellion  against 
deadly  conservatism,  and,  some  think,  a  very  typical  expression  of 
our  modern  stirring  times.  Whistler  said  on  first  viewing  an  original 
of  a  certain  Impressionist:  "If  a  child  drew  a  picture  like  that  on 
his  slate,  a  good  mother  would  spank  him." 

"Although  in  one  form  or  another  the  tendencies  associated  with 
Impressionism  soon  penetrated  to  every  country  in  Europe,  it  is 
convenient  to  follow  the  movement  in  France,  where  its  most  logical 
development  took  place." — Marriott. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  French  Impressionists:  Manet,  Monet,  and  Pissarho 

2.  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh 

3.  Post-Impressionists:  Matisse  and  Picasso 

References : 

Cheney:  A  Primer  of  Modern  Art 
Cortissoz:  Personalities  in  Art 
Faure:  Modern  Art 
Gordon:  Modern  French  Painters 
Hagen:  Art  Epoch*  and  Their  Leaders 
Marriott:  Modern  Movements  in  Painting 
Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art 

(See  also  Modern  French  Art  by  Russell  Potter  for  additional 
references.) 


Prints: 


The  prints  used  for  course  on  Modern  French  Art  may  be  used  for 
this  study. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SHADOW  OF  FRANCE 

"Modern  art  was  born  in  France,  but  like  many  of  its  exponents 
it  is  today  of  international  citizenship,  it  is  the  true  'citizen  of  the 
world.'  Its  course  may  be  followed  in  Germany  and  Russia,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  in  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Wherever  one  finds  it,  one  finds  the  basic  principle  of  non-realistic 
representation.  This  is  expressed  in  different  ways  by  different 
schools  and  cults,  but  it  is  always  there." — Potter  in  Modern  French 
Art. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  New  Spirit  in  England  asd  America 

2.  Moderxity  ix  Architecture  axd  the  Theatre 

3.  "The  Triumph  of  Design" 

References: 

(This  chapter  is  taken  from  the  study  course  on  Modern  French  Art  by 
Russell  Potter.  Follow  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  that  outline.) 


CHAPTER  XV 

OUR  NEW  ART  WORLD 

"This  is  the  age  of  speed,  of  the  machine,  of  greater  complexity 
in  the  daily  life  of  man.  The  artist,  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the 
interior  decorator,  consciously  and  unconsciously  interpretating  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  are  offering  us  simplicity  of  design  and  the 
harmony  of  perfect  balance  to  help  keep  us  sane."  Potter  in  Adven- 
tures in  Reading,  Second  Series. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Some  Modern  Artists 

2.  New  Dimensions  for  a  New  Age 

References: 

(This  chapter  is  taken  from  the  study  course  on  Adventures  in  Bead- 
ing, Second  Series,  by  Russell  Potter.  Follow  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter in  that  outline.) 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  simply  to  place  within  reach 
of  the  general  reader  some  recent  books  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  represent  contemporary  life  and  thought  in  the  South. 
It  makes  no  pretense  to  a  comprehensive  survey;  yet  it  does,  prob- 
ably, err  by  being  too  lenient  in  its  inclusions  rather  than  by  being 
too  strict.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  vouch  that  every  volume 
here  mentioned  is  "literature";  much  of  this  contemporary  material 
must  prove  purely  ephemeral.  As  a  selection  representing  the  best 
that  is  being  written  in  the  South  today  it  fails  very  largely,  and 
does  so  because  it  is  made  with  the  desire  to  reflect  "The  South  in 
Contemporary  Literature"  rather  than  to  present  the  books  which, 
by  geographical  chance,  happen  to  issue  from  this  section.  On  the 
basis  used  in  this  program,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  were  he  writing  today, 
would  not  be  represented  and  for  the  reason  that  his  work  only 
rarely  localizes  itself  in  the  environment  he  knew  best.  By  this  same 
right  I  have  been  forced  to  omit  James  Branch  Cabell  and  others. 

The  machinery  accompanying  the  outline  is  frankly  short  in  the 
matter  of  critical  aids.  Concerning  books  so  recent,  little  beside 
book  reviews  in  the  various  journals  has  been  written.  As  a  result, 
the  student  of  the  outline  will  be  forced  to  rely  very  largely  on 
his  own  critical  standards  for  his  development  of  the  subjects,  a 
feature  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  more  of  an  incentive  than  a 
handicap. 

Addison  Hibbard. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER   I 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES 

For  many  years  the  conventional,  the  characteristic  novel  of  the 
South  has  been  the  historical  romance.  And  it  is  so  largely  in  the 
present,  though  it  seems  probable  that  with  the  new  spirit  in  our 
literature  the  region  is  gradually  taking  on  new  interests.  Years  ago 
Mark  Twain  credited  this  enthusiasm  for  romance  to  the  hearty 
hold  Walter  Scott  had  on  the  readers  of  this  region.  For  this  reason, 
then,  it  is  appropriate  that  this  study  outline  should  begin  with 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  Mary  Johnston,  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
and  James  Boyd. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Colonial  South 
Novels  for  study: 

The  Scarlet  Cockerel  by  C.  M.  Sublette. 
La  Dame  de  St.  H ermine  by  Grace  King. 

a.  Sketch  of  setting  and  background  of  the  two  novels. 

b.  Political  and  social  conditions  presented. 

c.  A  brief  suggestion  of  the  two  plots. 

d.  Reading  of  a  few  well  selected  passages. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  two  books. 

2.    The  Revolutionary  South 
Novels  for  study: 

Drums  by  James  Boyd. 

Ballsand  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

a.  Setting  and  background  of  the  two  novels. 

b.  Political  and  social  conditions  presented. 

c.  A  brief  suggestion  of  the  two  plots. 

d.  Reading  of  a  few  well  selected  passages. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  two  books. 

3.    The  Slave  Trade  in  the  South 
Novel  for  study: 

The  Slave  Ship  by  Mary  Johnston. 

a.  Setting,  social  and  political  background  of  the  novel. 

b.  The  picture  of  plantation  life  presented. 
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c.  A  brief  suggestion  of  the  plot. 

d.  The  moral  and  spiritual  problem  as  seen  by  Miss  Johnston. 

e.  Reading  of  a  few  well  selected  passages. 

/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  novel,  its  style,  and  its  thesis. 

Some  references  for  these  subjects: 

1:  Grace  King,  pp.  2927-2931,  Library  of  Southern  Literature. 

2:  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  in  Contemporary  American  Novelists  by  Carl 
Van  Doren;  The  Literary  Spotlight  edited  by  John  Farrar; 
The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels  by  George  Gordon ;  Our  Short 
Story  Writers  by  Blanche  Colton  Williams;  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer: The  Man  and  His  Books  by  Llewellyn  Jones;  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  an  Essay  in  Interpretation;  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
by  William  Follett;  and  Friday  Nights  by  Edward  Garnett. 

3:  Mary  Johnston,  in  Cargoes  for  Crusoes  by  Grant  Overton;  The  Lit- 
erary Spotlight  edited  by  John  Farrar;  The  Women  Who  Make 
Our  Novels  by  Grant  Overton. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Chapter  IV,  Southern  Contemporary  Literature,  by 
Howard  Mumford  Jones. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NOVEL  OF  REALISM 

Realism  is  to  be  distinguished  from  romance  chiefly  by  its 
greater  veracity  to  actual  workaday  existence  and  by  its  use  of 
photographic  detail  with  little  "touching  up"  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  as  distinguished  from  the  romantic  tendency  towards  high 
lights  and  low,  towards  departure  from  actualities  into  the  freer 
world  of  the  imagination.  The  realistic  novel,  possibly  for  tempera- 
mental and  historical  reasons,  is  hardly  indigenous  to  the  South. 
Elements  of  the  type  are  found  in  Uncle  Remus,  in  Corra  Harris' 
Circuit  Rider's  Wife,  and  in  various  works  of  Ellen  Glasgow  and 
some  few  others.  The  publication  of  Miss  Glasgow's  Barren  Ground 
in  1925  marks  the  maturity  of  the  type. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Realism,  Its  Meaning  and  Purpose 

a.  Definition  of   realism. 

b.  Some  great  English  realists,  Hardy  and  Meredith, 
r.  Realism   in    America: 

1.  Edgar  Watson  Howe's  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town. 

2.  William  Dean  Howells. 

3.  Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street,  Babbitt,  or  Arrowsmith.  (Note:  The 

first  hundred  pages  of  Babbitt  offer  a  very  neat  unit  for  a 
study  of  the  methods  of  realism.) 

4.  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Spoon  River  Anthology. 

2.  Realism  in  Kentucky 
Novel  for  study: 

Weeds  by  Edith  Summers  Kelly. 

a.  The  setting  and  hackground  of  the  novel. 
I>.  Social  prohlems  dealt  with. 
r.  A  hrief  suggestion  of  the  plot. 

d.  Realistic  elements  in  Weeds. 

e.  Reading  of  a  few  well  selected  passages. 

/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  novel. 
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3.  Realism  in  Virginia 
Novel  for  study: 

Barren  Ground  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 

a.  The  setting  and  background  of  the  novel. 

b.  Social  and  economic  problems  dealt  with. 

c.  A  brief  suggestion  of  the  plot. 

d.  Realistic  elements  in  Barren  Ground. 

e.  The  character  of  Dorinda. 

/.  Is  the  New  York  section  as  convincing  as  the  Virginia  episodes? 
g.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  novel. 

Some  references  for  these  subjects: 
1:  Realism: 

"How  to  be  a  Realist"  by  P.  Slosson,  Independent,  July  10,  1920. 

"Unreality  of  Modern  Realism"  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  The 
Bookman,  December,  1922. 

"Cult  of  the  Natural"  by  John  Erskine,  North  American,  Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

"Realism  in  Fiction,"  New  Republic,  March  21,  1923. 

"What  Price  Illusion"  by  E.  V.  Wyatt,  Catholic  World,  Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

"Zeuxis  and  the  Grapes"  by  T.  K.  Whipple,  The  Literary  Re- 
view, March  24,  1923. 
3:  Ellen  Glasgow: 

"Ellen   Glasgow's  Arrow"  by  Grant  Overton  in   The   Bookman, 
May,  1925. 

"Ellen  Glasgow"  by  Louise  Maunsell  Field.  A  pamphlet.  10c. 

Additional  novels  for  study: 

Note:  Other  novels  which  may  be  studied  at  this  time,  though  these  are 
to  be  classified  as  romantic  rather  than  historical  or  realistic,  are: 
The   Golden  Cocoon    (a  story  of  Texas  political  life)    by  Ruth 

Cross. 
Come  Home  (a  romance  of  Louisiana  rice  fields)  by  Stella  G.  S. 

Perry. 
Bed  Rock  (an  adventure  novel  of  Alabama  coal  fields)  by  Jack 

Bethea. 
Maclvor's  Folly   (a  romance  of  the  North  Carolina  pine  lands) 

by  Hugh  MacNair  Kahler  and  Donald  Grant  Herring. 

Additional  reading  for  Subject  No.  3: 

They  Stooped  to  Folly  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  SHORT  STORY 

"There  is  no  other  form  of  literature,"  says  Professor  Hugh 
Walker,  a  distinguished  British  critic,  "in  which  America  is  so 
eminent  as  in  the  writing  of  short  stories."  Certain  it  is  that  it  is 
the  most  popular  form.  And  in  the  development  of  this  type  of  writ- 
ing the  South,  with  such  names  as  Poe,  Craddock,  Harris,  'Cable, 
Hearn,  and  Porter,  has  played  an  honored  role.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if,  even  with  all  the  writers  of  stories  here  today,  the  South  mani- 
fests her  personality  through  short  fiction  as  well  as  in  the  drama, 
poetry,  and  novels.  Story  writers  seem  naturally  to  gravitate  away 
from  the  place  of  their  birth — and  to  write  of  other  sections  and 
other  lands.  What,  for  instance,  is  there  distinctly  Southern  in  the 
writing  of  such  men  as  Melville  Davisson  Post  and  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele?  What  even  in  Ellen  Glasgow's  recent  stories?  Sketches,  par- 
ticularly of  Negro  or  folklore  interest,  are  fairly  plentiful,  but 
bound  volumes  of  first-rate  stories  are  scarce. 

The  three  volumes  listed  for  study  here  are,  possibly,  typically 
Southern,  but  the  worker  with  this  program  will  do  well  to  watch 
the  current  magazines  (such  as  The  Atlantic,  American,  Mercury, 
Harper's,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Scribner's)  for  stories  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  Paul 
Green,  George  Madden  Martin,  Beatrice  Ravenel,  Lizette  Wood- 
worth  Reese,  Cale  Young  Rice,  and  Edgar  Valentine  Smith.  Stories 
by  these  writers  may  well  be  worked  into  a  special  program  supjile- 
mentary  to  this  series. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Old  Regime  Passes 
ro/wme  for  study: 

The  Captain-Stories  of  the  Black  Border  by  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales. 

a.  What  the  old  regime  was. 

b.  The  relation  of  white  and  Negro, 
r.   Instances  of  humor. 

d.  The  Gullah,  his  qualities  and  speech. 

e.  Economic  aspects  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  regime. 
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2.    Southern  Nature  in  Fiction 
Volumes  for  study: 

Days  Off  in  Dixie  by  Archibald  Rutledge. 
Heart  of  the  South  by  Archibald  Rutledge. 

a.  The  locale  of  Mr.  Rutledge's  writing. 

b.  Use  of  atmosphere  in  the  volume. 

c.  The  author's  interest  in  outdoor  sport. 

d.  Poetic  qualities  of  Mr.  Rutledge's  finer  prose. 

/.  The  element  of  action — prominent  or  subordinate? 

3.    The  New  Orleans  Levee  District 
Volume  for  study: 

Under  the  Levee  by  E.  Earl  Sparling. 

a.  The  background  of  the  stories. 

b.  Realism  or  romance? 

c.  The  life  portrayed? 

d.  A  characteristic  plot  for  illustration  of  type. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  this  volume. 

Additional  volumes  for  possible  study: 

Note:  Other  recent  volumes  of  stories  which  might  be  considered  in  this 
connection,  but  which  reflect  the  South  to  a  lesser  degree,  are: 
The  Shadowy  Third  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Tales  from  Silver  Lands  by  Charles  J.  Finger. 
Bushrangers  by  Charles  J.  Finger. 

Additional  reading  for  Subject  Ao.  1: 

Black  Genesis  by  S.  G.  Stoney  and  G.  M.  Shelby. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  NEGRO  IN  RECENT  LITERATURE 

Almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  literature  the  Negro  has 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  writing  of  the  South.  In  the 
books  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  the  plantation  Negro  has  moved 
comically  and  pathetically — always  faithfully— before  us ;  in  the 
writing  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales  the 
reader  has  been  pleased  with  the  graciousness  of  the  folk  myths 
and  legendry;  in  some  of  our  comic  writing  he  has  been  caricatured 
beyond  all  recognition.  He  has,  too,  been  treated  as  a  problem  both 
by  the  prejudiced  North  and  the  biased  South.  But  until  recently 
he  has  seldom  appeared  in  our  writing  as  a  dignified,  serious  subject 
in  himself.  The  acceptance  of  the  Negro  as  a  possible  figure  for 
artistic  writing,  sans  thesis,  sans  prejudice,  is  the  most  significant 
note  in  the  new  literature  of  the  South. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    The  Negro  Interpreted  Objectively 

Volumes  for  study: 

Black  Cameos  by  R.  Emmet  Kennedy. 
Green  Thursday  by  Julia  Peterkin. 

a.  Portrayal  of  Negro  character: 

1.  His  religion. 

2.  His  superstition. 

3.  His   languagei 

4.  His   song. 

b.  Tragedy  and  comedy  in  Negro  life. 

c.  Two  books  compared  as  to 

1.  Literary  value  and  style. 

2.  Different  geographical  settings. 

3.  Author's  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 

d.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  two  volumes. 
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2.  The  Negro  as  a  Social  Problem 

Novels  for  study: 

Birthright  by  T.  S.  Stribling. 
Nigger  by  Clement  Wood. 

a.  The  social  problems  stated  and  solutions  suggested. 

b.  The  stories  of  each  book  briefly  outlined. 

c.  The  author's  attitude  toward  subject  compared. 

d.  Reading  of  appropriate  selections  to  show  author's  methods. 

e.  The  artistry  of  the  two  books  contrasted. 

/.  Distinction  between  the  Negroes  of  Page  or  Harris  and  those  of 

Stribling  or  Wood. 
g:  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  two  books. 

3.  The  Negro  as  a  Subject  for  Art 
Novel  for  study : 

Porgy  by  DuBose  Heyward. 

a.  The  Charleston  background. 

b.  The  plot  briefly  summarized. 

c.  The  character  of  Porgy. 

d.  Quality  of  the  descriptive  passages. 

e.  The  hurricane  scene. 

/.  Heyward's  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 

A'dcbitidhrrl  reading: 

See  references  in  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature  by 
Elizabeth  Lay  Green. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NEGRO  WRITES  OF  HIMSELF 

Along  with  his  decreasing  illiteracy,  his  exodus  from  the  South 
to  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  schools  and  the 
increase  in  opportunities  for  higher  education,  the  Negro  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  articulate.  One  simple  way  to  achieve  prog- 
ress towards  a  possible  solution  of  racial  difficulties  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  white  man's  making  some  deliberate  effort  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  race.  With  the  development  of  the  Negro 
press,  the  increasing  number  of  volumes  of  poetry,  drama,  and 
fiction  written  by  Negroes,  it  is  constantly  becoming  easier'  to 
approximate  an  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of  their  intellec- 
tual leaders. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Recext  Negro  Poetry 

Volumes  for  study: 

Harlem  Shadows  by  Claude  McKay. 

Bronze  by  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson. 

Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry  by  James  Weldon  Johnson. 

Poetry  by  American  Negroes  edited  by  White  and  Jackson. 

a.  Racial  consciousness  expressed  in  the  poetry. 

b.  Quality  of  the  verse  as  poetry. 

c.  Tone  of  the  writing — bitter,  sad,  restrained,  or  fierce? 

2.    The  Negro  Looks  at  the  Race  Questiox 

Novels  for  study: 

The  Fire  in  the  Flint  by  Walter  F.  White. 
There  it  Confusion  by  Jessie  Fauset. 

a.  Sketch  of  settings  and  background  for  the  two  stories. 

b.  Brief  summary  of  the  plots. 

c.  Charges  brought  against  the  white's  treatment  of  Negroes. 

d.  Qualities  of  the  novels  as  pieces  of  writing. 

Note:   Rooks,  other  than   novels,   which   should   prove   very  useful   for 
further  reference  on  this  subject  are: 
Dark-water  hy  W.  E.  B.  DuRois. 

Social  History  of  the  American  Negro  by  Benjamin  Brawley. 
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3.    The  Negro  and  Aet 
Volume  for  study: 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art  by  Benjamin  Brawley. 

a.  A  summary  of  the  Negro's  accomplishment  in 

1.  Literature. 

2.  Painting  and  sculpture. 

3.  Drama. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature  by 
Elizabeth  Lay  Green. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Is  it  true  that  culture  in  the  South  is  undergoing  rapid  changes  ? 
Two  books  concerned  with  the  old  tradition  have  recently  appeared, 
books  which  undertake  a  serious  and  genuine  appraisal  of  the  early- 
civilization  of  the  section.  With  the  dimming  of  the  glamor  which 
made  the  "Old  South/'  John  Donald  Wade  and  Francis  Pendleton 
Gaines  have  examined  the  past  and  brought  forth,  boldly,  conclu- 
sions which  may  go  far  to  reconcile  us  to  the  present  and,  too,  to 
give  us  conviction  that  the  new  culture  must,  in  retaining  the  best 
of  the  old,  be  firmly  grounded  in  new  soil  if  the  South  is  to  attain 
the  promise  which  she  is  now  making  before  the  world. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    The  Plantation  Tradition 
Book  for  study: 

The  Southern  Plantation  by  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines. 

a.  The  popular  conception  of  the  plantation. 

b.  The  development  of  the  tradition  through 

1.  Literature. 

2.  The  stage. 

3.  Popular  song. 

c.  The  conception  compared  with  the  actual. 

d.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gaines'  contention. 

2.      LONGSTREET  AND   LlFE   IN    GEORGIA 

Book  for  study: 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  by  John  Donald  Wade. 

a.  Sketch  of  life  and  career  of  Longstreet. 

b.  Longstreet's  literary  activity  and  quality. 

c.  Reading  of  a  selection  or  two  from  Georgia  Scenes. 

d.  Professional  standards  of  the  time. 

e.  Education  and  religion  of  the  period. 

/.  A  summary  of  culture  in  Longstreet's  environment. 
g.   Is  this  applicable  to  other  districts  in  the  South? 
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3.    Cultural  Conditions  in  Our  Own  Community 

Material  for  study: 

Town  and  country  records  and  histories. 
Local  newspaper  files,  etc.,  etc. 

a.  A  survey  of  cultural  conditions  of  the  past: 

1.  In  colonial  days. 

2.  Revolutionary  times. 

3.  The  Civil  War  period. 

4.  Artistic  and  literary  productivity  of  this  community. 

b.  A  survey  of  cultural  opportunities  in  the  present: 

1.  Institutions  and  societies  in  the  community  with  cultural 

purpose  and  their  contributions. 

2.  A  suggested  program  for  improving  these  conditions. 

Note:  For  a  broad  interpretation  of  "culture"  and  its  significance,  the 
person  preparing  this  section  of  the  program  may  wish  to  re-read 
Matthew  Arnold's  essay,  "Sweetness  and  Light." 


CHAPTER  VII 

FOLKLORE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  South,  populated  chiefly  by  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
has  always  been  a  rich  mine  for  the  folklorist.  Perhaps  more  per- 
sistently worked  than  other  literary  veins,  the  section  still  holds 
much  unmined  ore.  To  do  advanced  work  in  the  subject  a  profes- 
sional training  is  essential,  but  the  amateur  without  matured  literary 
skill  can  occupy  himself  pleasantly  and  profitably  by  working  his 
own  community.  And  here  is  an  avocation  in  which  the  more  remote 
one  is  from  populated  centers  the  richer  he  is  likely  to  find  his 
opportunity.  It  is  hoped  that  some  one  with  a  capacity  for  this 
activity  may  become  interested  in  the  third  subject  in  this  chapter 
and  the  next,  and  may  collect  original  material  from  his  own  local- 
ity. One  need  only  recall  the  work  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  to  be 
assured  of  the  literary  possibilities  within  this  subject. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Legends  axd  Myths  of  Texas 

Book  for  study: 

Legends  of  Texas  edited  by  J.  Frank  Dobie. 
a.  A  definition  of  folklore. 
6.  Sources  of  the  legends. 

c.  Some  treasure  legends. 

d.  Legends  of  the  supernatural. 

e.  Legends  of  lovers. 

/.  Legends  of  flowers,  names,  and  streams. 

2.    Folklore  of  the  Gullah  Negro 

Books  for  study: 

The  Black  Border,  With  Aesop  Along  the  Black  Border,  and  Laguerre, 
A  Gascon  of  the  Black  Border — all  three  volumes  by  Ambrose  E. 
Gonzales. 

a.  Who  is  the  Gullah? 

b.  Qualities  of  the  Gullah  dialect. 
c  Gullah  folklore  as  shown  In: 

1.  Animals  myths  and  legends. 
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2.  Superstition  and  faith. 

3.  Philosophy  and  ideas  of  life. 

4.  Humor. 

3.    Folklore  in  Our  Own  Community 

Note:  Obviously  no  references  can  be  given  for  this  subject  since  one  must 
work  it  up  oneself.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  subject  can  best  be 
studied  by  some  one  who  knows  the  "old  characters"  of  the  locality 
and  who  can  approach  these  people  deftly  and  with  dignity.  It  cannot 
be  worked  up  in  a  few  days;  the  further  one  goes  into  it  the  more  he 
will  find — and,  too,  he  will  want  time  to  collate  and  digest  his  findings. 
This  will  take  work,  but  it  should  amply  repay  the  worker  through  the 
satisfaction  which  will  come  to  him. 

Additional  reading: 

Black  Genesis  by  S.  G.  Stoney  and  G.  M.  Shelby. 
Folklore  by  Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS 

Like  the  folklore  topic,  this  one  of  ballads  and  songs  is  rich  in 
possibilities  and  offers  opportunities  for  literary  study  and  contri- 
bution to  those  individuals  possessed  of  the  particular  knack  of 
running  down  the  ballads.  As  a  general  thing,  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  one  with  some  musical  ability,  enough  at  least  to 
write  down  music  from  ear.  If  the  work  is  seriously  engaged  in,  a 
recording  phonograph  to  preserve  both  melody  and  words  is  invalu- 
able. Before  going  far  with  the  subject,  one  should  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  field  (through  one  of  the  standard  ballad  collections) 
to  avoid  laborious  work  with  ballads  and  variants  already  well 
established.  As  a  general  thing  any  community  long  settled  by  a 
people  of  common  nationality  (the  mountains,  the  sea-coast,  etc.) 
is  likely  to  have  preserved  a  wealth  of  these  songs.  But  they  are 
also  growing  up  in  our  midst  today,  and  some  of  these  new  forms 
are  most  fascinating  for  collection  purposes. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Folk  Song  of  the  South 
Volumes  for  study: 

Folk  Songs  of  the  South  by  John  Harrington  Cox. 

English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians  by  Campbell  and 
Sharp. 

a.  Definition  of  ballad  and  folk  song. 

b.  Qualities  of  the  music  and  narrative. 

c.  How  these  songs  are  collected. 

d.  Types  of  ballads  and  songs  found  in  the  South. 

2.  The  Negro  and  His  Songs 
Volume  for  study: 

The  Negro  and  His  Songs  by  Howard  W.  Odurn  and  Guy  B.  Johnson. 

a.  The  religious  songs  of  the  Negro. 

b.  Social  songs  of  the  Negro. 
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c.  Work  songs  of  the  Negro. 

d.  Imagery,  style,  and  poetic  effort  in  these  songs. 

3.    Ballads  and  Songs  of  Our  Own  Community 

Note:    No  references  can  be  suggested  for  this  subject.  It  must  be  worked 
out  entirely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  person  responsible. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Folklore  by  Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LOCAL  COLOR  IN  RECENT  VERSE 

The  recent  revival  of  literary  activity  in  the  South  has  been 
most  conspicuously  manifest  in  the  matter  of  verse.  Poetry  societies 
are  booming.  South  Carolina  and  the  Charleston  group  led  off  and 
have  shown  the  way  to  other  state  groups  in  Texas,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  and  Florida.  In  Norfolk,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Jacksonville,  Little  Rock,  as  well  as  other  cities,  smaller 
and  perhaps  more  unified  organizations  are  actively  writing  verse 
and  promulgating  ideas.  And  this  movement  is  far-reaching  enough 
to  make  it  represent  fairly  the  different  regions  in  the  section.  The 
poets  included  in  the  work  for  this  meeting,  however,  usually  do 
more  than  merely  interpret  the  color  of  their  sections. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Lowlaxds 
Volumes  for  study: 

Carolina  Chansons  by  DuBose  Heyward  and  Hervey  Allen. 
Skylines  and  Horizons  by  DuBose  Heyward  (the  Horizons  section  only 
for  this  subject). 

Earth  Moods  by  Hervey  Allen   (some  few  of  these  poems  only  belong 
to  this  subject). 

a.  Legends  and  stories  of  the  lowlands. 

b.  The  "color"   element  in   these  poems. 

c.  Poems  about  the  Negro. 

(/.  Method,  manner,  and  purpose  of  the  two  poets. 
Reference:   an   article   valuable   for   the   study   of   these   two   poets   is 
"Poetry  South"  in  the  April,  1922,  issue  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse. 

2.  The  Mountains 
Volumes  for  study: 

Lute  and  Furrow  by  Olive  Tilford  Dargan. 

Skylines  and  Horizons  by  DuBose  Heyward  (the  Skylines  section  only 
for  this  subject). 

a.  Realistic  portrayal  of  mountain  life  in  the  two  books. 
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b.  The  mountaineer  type  presented ;  its  faithfulness  to  the  people. 

c.  Beauty  found  in  simple  life. 

d.  Method,  manner,  and  purpose  of  the  two  poets. 

3.    Virginia  Woods  and  Rivers 

Volumes  for  study: 

The  Waggon  and  the  Star  by  Mary  Sinton  Leiteh. 

Voices  of  the  Wind  by  Virginia  McCormick. 

Red  Poppies  in  the  Wheat  by  John  Richard  Moreland. 

a.  Virginia  nature  in  the  three  volumes. 

b.  "The  Poet"  by  Mary  Sinton  Leiteh. 

c.  Genre  writing  in  work  of  Virginia  McCormick  (See  Hepzibah  of 

the  Cent  Shop,  etc.). 

d.  The  lyric  quality  of  John  Richard  Moreland. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Recent  Poetry  from  the  South  by  Addison  Hibbard. 


CHAPTER  X 

RECENT  SOUTHERN  VERSE 

The  conservatism  of  the  South  has  saved  its  recent  poetry  from 
the  extreme  and  exaggerated  forms  which,  for  a  while,  characterized 
so  much  modern  American  verse.  While  this  conservatism  is  obvious, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  manifest  in  our  pres- 
ent writers.  The  sentimentalism  which  so  long  characterized  poetry 
in  this  region  is  gradually  breaking  down.  The  old  order  is  chang- 
ing. One  may  with  some  degree  of  truth  herald  a  sincere  and  genu- 
ine, conscious  and  yet  fairly  spontaneous,  poetic  movement.  While 
some  readers  know  nothing  since  Hayne  and  Lanier,  there  is  a 
serene  and  forward-looking  group  of  young  men  and  women  writing 
verse  of  a  new  day.  These  poets  have  discarded  sentimentalism  and 
have  put  in  its  place  something  very  much  akin  to  art. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Some  Poets  of  Beauty 

Volumes  for  study: 

Wild  Cherry  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
Enzio's  Kingdom  by  William  Alexander  Percy. 
Cups  of  Illusion  by  Henry  Bellamann. 
Airs  and  Ballads  by  John  McClure. 
Burning  Bush  by  Karle  Wilson  Baker. 

a.  The  lyric  quality  of  these  poets. 

b.  Subjects  treated  and  their  attitude  towards  them. 

c.  Verse  forms  most  common — radical  or  conservative  in  form? 

d.  Are  the  poems  closely  related  to  "real"  life? 

e.  Reading  of  a  few  poems  to  represent  the  work  of  the  different 

poets. 

2.    The  Tennessee  Intellectuals 

Volumes  for  study: 

Chills  and  Fever  by  John  Crowe   Hansom. 
An  Outland  Piper  by  Donald   Davidson. 

a.  Subjects  treated  and  manner  of  treatment: 
1.  Diction. 
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2.  Free  verse  or  regular? 

3.  Point  of  view  adopted. 

b.  The  "sophistication"  of  their  poetry. 

c.  Interest  in  philosophy. 

d.  Reading  of  a  few  selections  to  show  these  qualities. 

Note:  Ransom  and  Davidson  are  leading  figures  in  The  Fugitive  Group 
of  Nashville.  To  get  a  complete  idea  of  the  work  of  this  group,  one 
would  do  well  to  read  old  and  current  numbers  of  their  publica- 
tion, The  Fugitive,  since  this  journal  often  carries  brief  essays  on 
conceptions  of  poetry  as  held  by  the  various  members. 

3.    Two  Poets  of  Kentucky 
Volumes  for  study: 

A  Pilgrim's  Scrip  by  Cale  Young  Rice. 

Bitter  Brew  by  Cale  Young  Rice. 

Under  the  Tree  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts. 

a.  The  plan   of   The  Pilgrim's  Scrip  explained  and  illustrated  by 

readings. 

b.  The  lyric  quality  of  Mr.  Rice's  work. 

c.  The  sardonic  element  in  Bitter  Brew. 

d.  Miss  Roberts  and  her  poems  of  childhood. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Recent  Poetry  from  the  South  by  Addison  Hibbard. 


CHAPTER  XI 

RECENT  CRITICISM 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Charles  W.  Kent  over  a  generation  ago  in 
addressing  a  Nashville  audience  on  "The  Outlook  for  Literature  in 
the  South,"  "to  my  mind  the  presence  of  loving  but  rigidly  honest 
and  unswervingly  impartial  critics  in  the  South  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  conditions  of  our  literary  future.  Critics  who  will  rebuke 
me,  first  of  all,  if  I  have  used  the  word  'South'  in  this  lecture  -as 
any  other  than  a  geographical  term;  who  will  teach  me  and  every 
one  that  there  is  no  sectionalism  in  letters;  that  there  can  arise  no 
true  writer,  if  the  scope  of  his  sympathies  be  no  broader  than  his 
state  or  his  section ;  that  much  less  can  he  be  a  true  author,  if  his 
hand  or  his  mind  be  against  his  brother."  And  that  was  thirty-three 
years  ago.  How  many  "loving  but  rigidly  honest"  critics  have  the 
thirty  years  brought?  Walter  Hines  Page,  yes.  And  among  contem- 
poraries such  men  as  Clement  Wood,  John  Donald  Wade,  Francis 
P.  Gaines,  Howard  W.  Odum,  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  A  scant 
half-dozen.  And  for  the  work  of  most  of  these  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  the  current  issues  of  the  leading  magazines,  since  volumes 
devoted  to  criticism  are  still  rare  in  the  South. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Criticism  of  "Things  in  General" 

Volume  for  study: 

Table  Talk  of  G.  B.  S.  by  Archibald  Henderson. 

a.  A  brief  biographical  account  of  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

b.  The  drama,  the  theatre,  and  the  films. 
r.   England  and  America:  contrasts. 

d.  Literature  and  science. 

e.  The  great  war  and  the  aftermath. 

/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  volume  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  charges  made  against  American  culture. 

2.    "Superlatives"  ok  Literature 
Volume  for  study: 

Superlatives  by  Grant  C.  Knight. 

a.  An  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  volume. 
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b.  Literary  figures  discussed  in  the  book. 

c.  Professor  Knight's  method  of  treatment. 

d.  Some  interesting  conclusions  presented  by  the  author. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  volume. 

3.    The  Art  of  the  Theatre 
Volume  for  study: 

Glamour  by  Stark  Young. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement  concerning  Young. 

(See  Who's  Who  in  America). 

b.  Some  qualities  of  good  acting. 

r.  Reflections  on  the  theatre  as  an  institution. 

d.  Letters   from  dead  actors. 

e.  An  estimate  of  Mr.  Young  as  a  critic  and  essayist. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Chapter  XVII  of  Contemporary  Southern  Literature 
by  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XII 

RECENT  HUMOR 

The  roll  of  humorous  writers  from  the  South  is  surprisingly 
long.  From  the  days  of  David  Crockett  on  down  through  those  of 
Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  Mark  Twain,  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
and  O.  Henry  the  section  has  had  writers  of  humor  who  have 
attracted  nation-wide  comment.  And,  too,  oftener  than  one  is  likely 
to  suspect,  these  men  have  influenced  our  thought  and  our  action. 
Mark  Twain  laughed  away  a  pose ;  Longstreet  interpreted  a  back- 
woods' civilization;  O.  Henry  tweaked  our  sentimentalism  and  false 
pride.  But  with  all  this  true  satire  is  still  lacking.  We  are  not  yet 
willing  to  laugh  at  our  own  foibles. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Irvix  Shrewsbury  Cobb 
Books  for  study: 

Ooin'  on  Fourteen. 

America  Guyed  Books  (for  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina). 

Speaking  of  Operations. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement.  (See  Who's  Who  in  America) 

b.  Cobb's  understanding  of  the  boy.  (Based  on  Goin'  on  Fourteen) 

c.  Cobb's  quality  as  a  humorist. 

1.  Caricature. 

2.  Exaggeration. 

3.  The  element  of  surprise. 

4.  Colloquial  language. 

(/.  A  few  anecdotes  from  some  of  the  volumes. 

2.    Humor  from  the  Backwoods 
Book  for  study: 

Angeline  of  the  Hill  Country  by  Cordia  Grecr-Petrie. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  plan  of  volume  and  narrative. 

b.  Some  experiences  of  Angeline. 
r.  The  quality  of  humor. 

(/.   A  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  hook. 
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3.    The  Negro  of  Comedy 

Books  for  study: 

Mister  Fish  Kelly  by  Robert  McBlair. 

Sunclouds  and  Bigger  and  Blacker  by  Octavus  Roy  Coben. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  the  Negro  comic  type  here  employed. 

b.  Is  the  type  real  or  a  caricature? 

c.  The  use  of  dialect;  is  it  accurate? 

d.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  humor. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

BIOGRAPHY:  SERVANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

One  of  the  promising  literary  developments  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  reading  of  biographies.  One 
biography  or  another  holds  its  place  for  long  periods  on  the  various 
"best  seller"  lists,  frequently  pushing  fiction  very  close  in  the  matter 
of  sales.  "Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accom- 
plished in  this  world,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the 
Great  Men  who  have  worked  here."  In  this  light,  then,  honestly 
written  biography  assumes  a  genuine  and  first-place  significance. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Waiter  Hines  Page 
Biography  for  study: 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  Page's  life. 

b.  His  relations  to  the  South. 

c.  His  career  of  public  service. 

d.  Page  and  the  World  War. 

e.  Ability  as  a  letter-writer. 

2.    William  Crawford  Gorgas 
Biography  for  study: 

William  Crawford  Gorgas  by  Marie  D.  Gorgas  and  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gorgas. 

b.  Anecdotes  to  show  the  human  quality  of  the  man. 

c.  His  medical  training. 

d.  His  fight  against  disease  and  his  accomplishments. 

3.    Robert  E.  Lee 

Biographies  for  study: 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice. 
Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Lee  by  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 

(A    revised    edition    with    new    material    published    by    Doubleday, 

Doran.) 
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a.  Brief  resume  of  Lee's  career. 

b.  Lee  as  a  soldier. 

1.  His  training. 

2.  His  strategy. 

3.  General  military  qualities. 

c.  Lee's  place  in  history. 

Note:  Material  on  Lee  is,  of  course,  unlimited.  These  two  recent  pub- 
lications, however,  offer  more  than  enough  for  this  paper.  The 
Maurice  volume  is  particularly  significant  since  it  is  a  tribute  to 
Lee  from  abroad  and  makes  a  different  approach  to  his  life's  work. 

Additional  reading: 

See  references  in  Chapter  V  of  Southern  Contemporary  Literature  by 
Howard  Mumford  Jones. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

BIOGRAPHY:  THREE  LITERARY  FIGURES 

"When  a  man  (or  a  woman)  accomplishes  something  worth  while 
in  art,  letters,  science,  statesmanship,  or  business,  I  try  to  find  out 
what  I  can  about  his  life  and  personality.  Behind  this  desire  which 
I  have  with  the  rest  of  the  modern  world  is  more  than  mere  curi- 
osity. Life  for  most  people  is  a  rather  difficult  piece  of  business.  So 
we  want  to  know  not  only  how  others  have  turned  the  trick  against 
fortune ;  we  want  to  know  also  all  the  details  of  the  game  as  they 
have  played  it.  Perhaps  we  want  to  learn  how  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  somebody  else  has  done — how,  say,  to  write  a  novel  like  one 
of  Thackeray's  or  how  to  amass  a  fortune  and  die  a  philanthropist 
like  Carnegie." — Wilbur  L.  Cross. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Thomas  Jeffebsox 
Book  for  study: 

Jefferson  and  ilonticello  by  Paul  Wilstach. 

a.  A  brief  sketch  of  Jefferson's  career. 

b.  Anecdotes  to  show  the  temper  of  the  man. 

c.  Jefferson's  variety  of  interests: 

1.  Architecture. 

2.  Politics. 

3.  Invention. 

4.  Literature,  etc. 

d.  Life  at  Monticello. 

2.    Lafcadio  Heakx 
Biography  for  study: 

Lafcadio  II cam's  American  Days  by  Edward  Larocque  Tinker. 
a.  Brief  survey  of  Hearn's  career. 
6.  Hearn  in  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans, 
r.  His  journalistic  service. 

d.  His  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  South. 

e.  Hearn  as  a  personality. 

1.  Interests  and  enthusiasms. 

2.  Friendships. 

3.  His  aloofness  from  the  practical  world. 
/.  Hearn  as  a  literary  artist. 
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3.    Corra  Harris 
Autobiography  for  study: 

My  Book  and  Heart  by  Corra  Harris. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mrs.  Harris. 

1.  Home  life,  marriage,  and  "the  circuit." 

2.  In  the  college  community. 

3.  Beginning  of  her  writing. 

b.  The  literary  quality  of  her  work. 

c.  Examples  of  humor  and  epigrammatic  power. 

d.  The  personality  disclosed  in  the  volume. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DRAMA,  SOME  SOUTHERN  PROBLEMS 

The  drama  has  long  proved  an  effective  medium  for  presenting 
questions  of  moral,  social,  and  economic  import.  The  three  plays 
here  suggested  for  study  bear  on  problems  distinctly  Southern  in 
interest.  Since  the  universal  is  rooted  in  the  local,  since  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  individual  often  prompt  the  race,  these  plays  are 
of  greater  significance  than  their  chance  relationship  to  Kentucky, 
or  Mississippi,  or  Texas  would  suggest.  In  this  light  and  in  this 
application  to  our  own  civilization  they  should,  it  seems,  be  studied. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Race  Relations 
Play  for  study: 

The  Lion's  Mouth  by  Harriet  L.  Kennedy  (from  the  story  by  George 
Madden  Martin). 

a.  Reading  of  the  entire  play. 

b.  The  dramatic  structure. 

c.  Are  the  characters  natural? 
(7.  The  problem  and  its  solution. 

2.    Lynch  Law 
Play  for  study: 

Judge  Lynch  by  John  William  Rogers   (in  The  Southwest  Review  for 
October,   1924). 

a.  Reading  of  the  entire  play. 

b.  The   conflicting   forces   explained. 

c.  How  suspense  is  sustained. 

it.  The  problem  and  its  solution. 

e.  The  tragic  element  in  the  play. 

/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  play. 

3.    The  (>i.d  Tradition  vs.  the  New  Spirit 
Play  for  study: 

The  Colonnade  by  Stark  Young  (Theatre  Arts  Play  No.  2). 
a.  A  reading  or  summary  of  the  whole  play. 
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b.  The  conflicting  forces   explained. 

c.  The  problem  stated  and  its  solution. 

d.  The  play  as  a  picture  of  the  times — is  it  true? 

e.  Characterization  in  the  play. 

A  dditional  reading : 

See  references  in  Chapter  IX,  Contemporary  Southern  Literature,  by 
Howard   Mumford   Jones. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

SOUTHERN  SETTINGS  IN  DRAMA 

The  recent  drama  from  this  section  has  focused  its  attention 
largely  upon  the  Southern  mountaineer  and  his  environment.  Lula 
Vollmer's  Sun-Up  and  the  two  plays  of  Hatcher  Hughes,  Ruint  and 
H ell-Bent  for  Heaven,  three  plays  dealing  with  the  mountains — all 
have  proved  conspicuous  New  York  successes.  Recently  Percy 
MacKaye  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  Kentucky  mountaineer  in 
several  plays  of  poetic  interpretation.  The  Carolina  Playmakers, 
while  avowedly  interested  in  the  folklore  of  their  state,  have,  never- 
theless, done  much  to  picture  the  citizen  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    A  Comedy  of  the  Mountains 
Play  for  study: 

Ruint  by  Hatcher  Hughes. 

a.  A  summary  sketch  of  the  narrative. 

b.  The   comic   situation. 

c.  The  mountaineer  type  as  presented;  is  it  convincing? 

d.  Is  the  secrecy  of  Mary  Jane  natural  under  the  conditions? 

e.  The  city  man  as  presented  through  the  eyes  of  the  mountaineer. 
/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  play. 

2.  The   Kentucky   Mountaineer  in  Drama 
Play  for  study: 

This  Fine  Pretty  World  by  Percy  MacKaye. 
«.  A  reading  of  the  entire  play. 

b.  The  type  of  people  presented. 

c.  The  two  forces  opposed  in  the  play. 

d.  The  poetical  quality. 

o.  MacKaye's  use  of  dialed. 

/.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  play. 

3.  Teaoedy  and  Comedy  in   North  Carolina 

Plays  for   study: 

Carolina  Folk  Plays   (Second   Series)    edited   by   F.    II.  Koch. 
a.  What  the  "folk  theatre"  is. 
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b.  A  general  summary  of  the  plays  in  the  volume: 

1.  Their  settings  and  problems. 

2.  As  pictures  of  life  in  the  state. 

3.  The  "folk"  element  in  the  plays. 

c.  A  reading  of  some  of  the  five  plays.  (Fixin's  is  suggested.) 

A  dditional  reading : 

See  references  in  Chapter  IX,  Contemporary  Southern  Literature,  by 
Howard  Mumford  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CONTEMPORARY  MAGAZINES 

Magazines  in  the  South  have  always  run  a  rather  checquered 
career.  Birth,  senility,  death :  all  three  phases  frequently  pass  in  a 
year  or  so.  Too  often  the  disease  is  similar  to  that  which  affected 
Colonel  Telfair's  "Rose  of  Dixie"  as  explained  by  O.  Henry  in 
"Options."  But  in  recent  months  a  new  spirit  seems  to  have  taken 
hold.  Of  the  dozen  or  so  magazines  now  published,  some  few  bid 
fair  to  make  a  real  and  permanent  place  for  themselves.  Difficulty 
in  financing  the  publication  and  lack  of  readers  seem  to  be  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  upon  which  most  of  these  newly  launched 
argosies  come  to  grief,  the  total  circulation  of  the  dozen  publications 
hardly  equaling  that  of  a  modest  daily  paper  in  a  community  of  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants.  Magazines,  as  well  as  poets,  need  "great 
audiences." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Academic  Publications 
Magazines  for  study: 

The  Sezvanee  Review.  Univ.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Quarterly. 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  Duke  University,  Durham,  X.  C.  Quarterly. 
Social  Forces.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C.  Quarterly. 
a.  Brief  explanation  of  the  magazine's  organization: 

1.  Where  published  and  how  frequently. 

2.  Editors. 

3.  Subsidized  or  commercially  independent? 

4.  Does  it  pay  contributors? 
6.  Class  of  readers  appealed  to. 

c.  Types  of  material  printed. 

d.  A  typical  table  of  contents. 

e.  Comment  and  criticism. 

2.    Poetry  Magazines 
Magazines  for  study: 

The  Lyric.  Norfolk,  Va.  Monthly. 

The   Fugitive.   Nashville,  Tenn.   Quarterly. 
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The  Buccaneer.  Dallas,  Texas.  Monthly. 

a.  Brief  explanation  of  the  magazine's  organization. 

1.  Where  published  and  how  frequently. 

2.  Editors. 

3.  Subsidized  or  commercially  independent? 

4.  Does  it  pay  contributors? 

b.  Class  of  readers  appealed  to. 

c.  Types  of  material  printed. 

d.  A  typical  table  of  contents. 

e.  Reading  of  a  few  selections  to  show  type  and  quality  of  contents. 

3.    General  Literary  Magazines 
Magazines  for  study: 

The  Virginia  Quarterly.  University,  Va. 
*The  Reviewer.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Quarterly. 

The  Southwest  Review.  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Quarterly. 
*Tke  Double-Dealer.  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.    Monthly. 

a.  Brief  explanation  of  the  magazine's  organization. 

1.  Where  published  and  when. 

2.  Editors. 

3.  Subsidized  or  commercially  independent? 

4.  Does  it  pay  contributors? 

b.  Class  of  readers  appealed  to. 

c.  Types  of  material  printed. 

d.  A  typical  table  of  contents. 

*This  has  ceased  publication  since  1925. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  ADVANCING  SOUTH 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  published  The 
Advancing  South,  a  book  of  vital  importance  to  all  concerned  in  the 
progress  and  intellectual  life  of  the  South.  The  book  might  be  the 
basis  for  a  whole  season's  study,  so  packed  it  is  with  ideas  for 
discussion;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  it  is  here  outlined 
for  three  studies. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Advancing  Critical  Thought 

a.  The  status  of  criticism  today. 

b.  The  question  of  leadership. 

c.  Walter  Hines  Page. 

(7.  Ellen   Glasgow's   convictions. 
e.  Scholars  and  critics. 
/.  From  romance  to  realism. 
g.  The  new  attitude  toward  women. 
Note:    Chapters  1-2-3-5-8-9  of  The  Advancing  South  will  be  most  use- 
ful in  this  study. 

2.    Advancing  Industrial  Thought 

a.  Some    industrial   leaders. 

b.  The  benefit  of  science  to  industry. 

r.  Social  responsibility  of  industry  to  its  laborers. 

d.  The  racial  situation  today. 

Note:    Chapters  4  and  10  of  The  Advancing  South  will  be  most  useful 
here. 

II.    Advancing  Political  and  Religious  Thought 

n.   Politics  and  the  colleges. 

/;.  What  of  freedom  of  speech? 

r.  The  church  and  the  college. 

d.  The  place  of  newspapers  in  this  progress. 

e.  Liberalism  vs.  conservatism  in  religious  thought. 

Note:    Chapters  6-7-11  of  The  Advancing  South  will  be  most  useful  in 
studying  this  subject. 


THE   SOUTHERN   STATES  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 

A  table  showing  some  recent  books  published  on  the  basis  of  the  state 
background  presented.* 

ALABAMA 

Bed  Bock  (novel),  Jack  Bethea.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

William  Crawford  Oorgas   (biography),  Marie  D.  Gorgas  and  B.  J.  Hen- 

drick.    Doubleday,  Doran. 
Sunclouds  (stories),  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  Dodd,  Mead. 

GEORGIA 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  (biography),  John  Donald  Wade.  Macmillan. 
White  Blood  (novel),  Vera  Majette.  Stratford. 

My  Book  and  Heart  (autobiography),  Corra  Harris.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Old  Hurricane  (novel),  Julia  Flisch.  Crowell. 

KENTUCKY 

Weeds  (novel),  Edith  Kelly.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
Mansion  House  (novel),  Eleanor  Kelly.  Century. 
Rogue's  Badge    (novel),  Charles   Neville   Buck.  Doubleday. 
Goin'  on  Fourteen  (novel),  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Doubleday. 
Talk  (novel),  Ermanie  Sachs.  Harper. 

LOUISIANA 

La  Dame  de  St.  Hermine  (novel),  Grace  King.  Macmillan. 

Black  Cameos  (sketches),  R.  Emmet  Kennedy.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

Under  the  Levee  (stories),  E.  Earl  Sparling.  Scribner's. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  American  Days  (biography),  Edward  Larocque  Tinker. 

Dodd,  Mead. 
Come  Home  (novel),  Stella  G.  S.  Perry.  Stokes. 

MISSISSIPPI 
The  Colonnade  (drama),  Stark  Young.  Theatre  Arts,  Inc. 


*Note:  Many  books  are  omitted  from  this  list,  books  which  perhaps  represent 
some  of  the  most  noted  writers  in  the  South,  simply  because  they  do  not  have  their 
being  in  this  section.  This  table  is  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to  life,  manners, 
setting,  etc,  of  the  particular  states. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Drums   (novel),  James  Boyd.  Scribner's. 

Lute  and  Furrow  (verse),  Olive  Tilford  Dargan.  Scribner's. 

Ruint   (drama),  Hatcher  Hughes.  Harper. 

Hell-Bent  fer  Heaven  (drama),  Hatcher  Hughes.  Harper. 

Sun-Up  (drama),  Lula  Vollmer.  Brentano's. 

Carolina  Folk-Plays  (drama),  edited  by  F.  H.  Koch.  Henry  Holt. 

Black  Hood  (Novel),  Thomas  Dixon.  Appleton. 

Skylines  and  Horizons   (verse),  DuBose  Heyward.  Macmillan. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Skylines  and  Horizons  (verse),  DuBose  Heyward.  Macmillan. 

Carolina  Chansons  (verse),  DuBose  Heyward  and  Hervey  Allen.  Macmillan. 

Laguerre  (sketches),  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales.  The  State  Company. 

Captain  (sketches  and  stories),  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales.  The  State  Company. 

With  Aesop  Along  the  Black  Border  (sketches),  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales.  The 
State  Company. 

The  Carolinian   (novel),  Rafael  Sabatini.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Heart  of  the  South  (stories  and  sketches),  Archibald  Rutledge.  The  State 
Company. 

Days  Of  in  Dixie  (nature  essays  and  sketches),  Archibald  Rutledge. 
Doubleday. 

The  Scarlet  Cockerel  (novel),  C.  M.  Sublette.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Stage  in  Charleston  (critical  and  historical),  Eola  Willis.  The  State  Com- 
pany. 

The  Southern  Plantation  (criticism),  Francis  P.  Gaines.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Green  Thursday  (sketches),  Julia  Peterkin.  Knopf. 

TENNESSEE 
Birthright  (novel),  T.  S.  Stribling.  Century. 

TEXAS 

Prairie  Pegasus  (verse),  Students,  Southern  Methodist  University.  South- 
west  Printing  Company,   Dallas. 

Land  of  Cotton   (novel),  Dorothy  Scarborough.  Macmillan. 

Nor  fleet  (adventure),  J.  Frank  Norfleet.  White  Publishing  Company,  Fort 
Worth. 
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The  Golden  Cocoon  (novel),  Ruth  Cross.  Harper. 

Out  of  the  Desert  (historical  chronicle),  Owen  White.  McMath  Company, 

El  Paso. 
Legends  of  Texas   (folklore),  J.  Frank  Dobie.  University  of  Texas  Press, 

Austin. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Waggon  and  the  Star  (verse),  Mary  Sinton  Leitch.  Brimmer. 
Red  Poppies  in  the  Wheat  (verse),  John  Richard  Moreland.  White. 
The  Slave  Ship  (novel),  Mary  Johnston.  Little,  Brown. 
Balisand  (novel),  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Knopf. 
Barren  Ground   (novel),  Ellen  Glasgow.  Doubleday. 

Robert  E.  Lee  the  Soldier  (biography),  Sir  Frederick  Maurice.  Houghton 
Mifflin. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

For  the  first  edition  of  this  outline,  the  following  publish- 
ers sent  us  review  copies  of  the  books  which  have  been 
used  in  it,  and  this  opportunity  is  taken  of  thanking  them 
again  for  their  generosity  and  courtesy. 

Appleton   (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Boni  (Albert  &  Charles),  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Bookfellows  (The),  1217  E.  53rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brimmer  (B.  J.)   Co.,  384  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Crowell  (Thomas  Y.)   Co.,  393  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Duffield  &  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dutton  (E.  P.)  &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Harvard  University  Press,  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Holt   (Henry)    &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Houghton  Mifliin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liveright   (Horace),  61  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 

McBride  (Robert  M.)  &  Co.,  7  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Norman,  Remington  Co.,  Charles  St.  at  Mulberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Scribner's  (Charles)   Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

State    (The)    Company,  Columbia,   S.   C. 

Stokes  (Frederick  A.)  Co.,  443  Fourtli  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Cluipel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  Texas. 

Theatre  Arts,  Inc.,  7  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

White  (James  T.)   &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Yale   University  Press,  143  Elm  St.,  New   Haven,  Conn. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  The  South  in  Contemporary 
Literature,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  and  all  necessary  references  for 
preparing  papers  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation 
charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee. 
Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  for 
any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  members  of  registered  clubs  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 
Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  regis- 
tered clubs. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year. 

References 

Application  blanks  for  reference  material  will  be  supplied  each 
registered  club.  These  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  secretary 
and  returned  immediately.  They  will  be  used  as  guides  in  sending 
references  to  the  clubs,  and  the  members  of  the  clubs  are  requested 
not  to  write  again  for  their  material  unless  a  change  in  date  is 
made  after  the  applications  are  filed.  These  references  will  be  sent 
three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting  and  may  be  kept  until 
the  meeting  is  over. 

General  Directions  to  All  Borrowers 
All  books  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library 
are  to  be  returned  by  the  date  designated  on  the  cards  that  accom- 
pany the  books.  There  is  often  a  disagreement  in  the  date  indicated 
on  the  pocket  of  the  book  and  the  date  indicated  on  the  accom- 
panying card,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  pocket  date  limits  the 
time  to  two  weeks  and  often  a  longer  period  is  allowed.  The  bor- 
rowers are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped 
and  returned  within  a  specified  time,  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  cents  a 
day  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  Historical  Romances 

Date 

1.  The  Colonial  South 

Led  by 

2.  The  Revolutionary  South 

Led  by 

3.  The  Slave  Trade  in  the  South 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  The  Novel  of  Realism 

Date 

1.  Realism,  Its  Meaning  and  Purpose 

Led  by 

2.  Realism  in  Kentucky 

Led  by 

3.  Realism  in  Virginia 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  The  Short  Story 

Date 

1.  The  Old  Regime  Passes 

Led  by 

2.  Southern    Nature   in    Fiction 

Led  by 

3.  The   New   Orleans  Levee  District 

Led    by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Tin:  Negro  in  Recent  Literature 

Date 

1.  The  Negro  Interpreted  Objectively 

Led   by 

2.  The    Negro  as   a   Social    Problem 

Led   by 
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3.  The  Negro  as  a  Subject  for  Art 

Led  by 

Fifth  Meeting :  The  Negro  Writes  of  Himself 

Date 

1.  Recent   Negro   Poetry 

Led  by 

2.  The  Negro  Looks  at  the  Race  Question 

Led  by 

3.  The  Negro  and  Art 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  Culture  in  the  South 

Date 

1.  The  Plantation  Tradition 

Led  by 

2.  Longstreet  and  Life  in  Georgia 

Led  by 

3.  Cultural  Conditions  in  Our  Own  Community 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  Folklore  in  the  South 

Date 

1.  Legends  and  Myths  of  Texas 

Led  by 

2.  Folklore  of  the  Gullah  Negro 

Led  by 

3.  Folklore  in  Our  Own  Community 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Ballads  and  Songs 

Date 

1.  Folk  Song  of  the  South 

Led  by 

2.  The  Negro  and  His  Songs 

Led  by 

3.  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Our  Own  Community 

Led  by 
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Xinth  Meeting:  Local  Color  in  Recent  Verse 

Date 

1.  The  Lowlands 

Led  by 

2.  The  Mountains 

Led  by _.. 

3.  Virginia   Woods   and   Rivers 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  Recent  Southern  Verse 

Date 

1.  Some  Poets  of  Beauty 

Led  by 

2.  The  Tennessee   Intellectuals 

Led  by _ 

3.  Two  Poets  of  Kentucky- 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Recent  Criticism 

Date 

1.  Criticism  of  "Things  in  General" 

Led  by 

2.  "Superlatives"   of  Literature 

Led  by 

3.  The  Art  of  the  Theatre 

Led   by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Recent  Humor 

Date 

1.  Irvin  Shrewsbury  Cobb 

Led   by 

2.  Humor  from  the   Backwoods 

Led  by 

3.  The   Negro  of  Comedy 

Led   by 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Biooraphy:  SERVANTS  of  the  People 

Date 

1.  Walter   Hines   Page 

Led   by 
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2.  William  Crawford  Gorgas 

Led  by 

3.  Robert  E.  Lee 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Biography:  Three  Literary  Figures 

Date 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson 

Led  by 

2.  Lafcadio  Hearn 

Led  by 

3.  Corra  Harris 

Led  by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Drama,  Some  Southern  Problems 

Date 

1.  Race  Relations 

Led  by 

2.  Lynch  Law 

Led  by 

3.  The  Old  Tradition  vs.  the  New  Spirit 

Led  by 

Sixteenth  Meeting:  Southern  Settings  in  Drama 

Date 

1.  A  Comedy  of  the  Mountains 

Led  by 

2.  The  Kentucky  Mountaineer  in  Drama 

Led  by 

3.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  in  North  Carolina 

Led  by 

Seventeenth  Meeting:  Contemporary  Magazines 

Date 

1.  Academic  Publications 

Led  bv 
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2.  Poetry  Magazines 

Led  by 

3.  General   Literary   Magazines 

Led  by 

Eighteenth  Meeting:  "The  Advancing  South" 

Date 

1.  Advancing  Critical  Thought 

Led  by 

2.  Advancing  Industrial  Thought 

Led  by 

3.  Advancing  Political  and  Religious  Thought 

Led  by 

Name  of  Club  Reg.  No 

Address  of  Borrower 


